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LECTURES 


DIVINITY, &e. 


BOOK IV. ; 
CONTINUATION OF ARTICLE XVII. 


SECT. xvII. 


UEEN Mary's court does not ſeem to have 

intermeddled db with Predeſtination; they 
had other matters to engage their attention; their 
chief view was, to bring the nation back to 
Popery; as we: have given the deciſion of the 
Council of Trent, we need take no more notice 
of the popiſh part of our countrymen, - . 

The reformed fell into diſputes amongſt them- 
A even in priſon, where they were confined as 
Heretics, expecting, many of them, to be brought 
to the ſtake ; © they wrote againſt each other, and 
diſperſed their writings abroad in the world*.”— 
The dottrine of Predeſtination was even now gaining 
ſtrength amongſt the generality of plain N 
though 
2 Neal, Vol. 1. 4to. page 69. Oxf. page 67. Heylin. 
vol. Iv. A 


2 BOOK IV. ART. XVII, SECT. xviIII. 


though it was checked by ſome of the moſt improved 
minds. Some forms were drawn up for the priſoners 
to ſign, in order to reduce them to amity ; but they 
are not extant: it ſeems probable, that though they 
did not run into the extreme of Calviniſm, they ap- 
proached too near it to be encouraged by the prin- 
cipal* Reformers. Bradford and Carleſs are named 
on this occaſion; both martyrs; as were many 
others engaged in the diſpute. 
xV111. Elizabeth came to the throne in 1558. 
In the beginning of her reign the more liberal and 
polite ſort of divines wiſhed to lower the doctrine of 
Predeſtination, or to avoid it. The leſs liberal and 
refined puſhed it forward very ſtoutly ; nay tyran- 
nically, ſo as to oblige ſome to ſeek tor ſhelter and 
protection. Both theſe things appear, I think, 
from Strype's Annals. Beſides, the Puritans, who 
were Calviniſts, got conſiderable power in the Houſe 
of Commons, and made the Queen ſo zealous, that 
their propoſing to ratify by act of Parliament the 
Reformatio Legum, was reaſon ſufficient* with her 
to ſet it aſide. | 
Much of the growth of Calviniſm has been 
aſcribed to the fight of the Proteſtant divines from 
England during the reign of Queen Mary: ſome 
went to Geneva, others to Switzerland, &c. — But*® 
Tewel 


d Oxford Pamph. page 67, &c.. | 

© Annals 1559, page 116. 118, Vol. 1. and page 294, (in 
ſome editions I think page 331) : my old references to the f 
Vol. of Strype's Annals, ſeem all wrong: what Edit. did I uſe ? 
the reference in this Section to the ſecond Vol. is right, for 
Sid. Coll. Library. 

4 Oxford, page 45, from Collier 2. 530. | 

© Some where I have mentioned the bad reception which 
theſe Refugees met with from the Lutherans, on account of their 
being what was called Sacramentarians, that is, denying the 
corporal preſence of Chriſt in the Euchariſt : the cruelty of the 
Lutherans made them take refuge with the Calviniſts, who Le 

them 
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BOOK IV. ART. XVII. SECT. XVIII. 3 


Jewel went to Italy; and others to other places*, 
where they rather grew weaker than ſtronger in the 
doctrine about the divine decrees. Much would 
depend upon the notions they found aſſociated 
with kindneſs and hoſpitality : but Calviniſm ſeems 
to me to have been growing in England even be- 
fore, or during, the reign of Queen Mary. 

I gave the Hiſtory of the Lambeth Articles under 
the ſixteenth Article®*; I have now only to read 
ſuch of them as belong to our preſent ſubject.— 
The cordial aſſent to them all, of that profeſſed 
divine Matthew Hutton, Archbiſhop of York, may 
amuſe the curious*. The remarks of the Biſhops 
and Divines, ſeem to be ingenious, and to have 
drawn the ſting of ſome of them very expertly.— 
I ſuppoſe Archbiſhop Mitgift was at the head of 
thele i remarkers. He 1s ſaid to have acted . faci- 
litate* et metu.” Though he encouraged ſome 
eminent preachers againſt Reprobation, he might 
not think Profeſſor Whitaker a man to be bluntly 
oppoſed : but his conduct! ſeems to prove what 
has been already obſerved, 

1. That men of improved minds, were endea- 
vouring to ſoften the rigours of Predeſtination. 


2, That 


them kindly : they were indeed of the ſame opinion in regard 
to the Sacrament.— See Moſheun, Vol. 4. 8vo. page 87, or 
Cent. 16. 3. 2. 2. 16. | 

f Strype's Annals, 1562, Vol. 1. page 294. (Sid.) or near 
that page; perhaps 293. | 

5 Art. xi. Sect. v11l, n Strype's Whitgift, p. 478. 

i P.S. I cannot find, from Strype's Life of Whitgift, who 


. theſe remarkers were; Strype contradicts this writer of the 


Lambeth Articles; and repreſents Whitgift, more than that 
writer does, as favouring Whitaker and Calviniſm, Yet I 
thought he did not quite prove what he undertook. Whitgift 
ſeemed to me, even from Strype's account, to be guided much by 
prudence, and to diſlike Whitaker's zeal. | 

* Hiſt. Art. Lamb. F— 15-18, Cambr, 

1 Waterland's Suppl. to Arian Subſcr. page 44, &c. 
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2. That the leſs refined were very ſtrenuous in 
heightening the doctrine, and were very hard to 
reſtrain. 

One ſentence of Neal may make ſtudents aware 
of the language of Puritans in whatever books 


they meet with it. Though the Pelagian doc- 


trine was eſpouſed by very few of the Engliſh 
Reformers” —* it revived the latter end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign under the name of Arminianiſm®, 
and within the compaſs of a few years ſupplanted 
the received doctrine of the Reformation.” 

Before we pals to another reign, it may not be 
amiſs to mention the idea of Predeſtination enter- 
tained by the Famili/s*. * There are two, with 
their members, that are predeſtined, or pre-or- 
dained; the one unto preſervation, and the other 
unto condemnation, from the beginning : the one 
is Chriſt, the man of God, predeſtined unto pre- 
ſervation, and with him, all his incorporated mem- 
bers: the other is the man of Sin, Antichriſt; 
predeſtinated unto condemnation; and in him all 
his incorporated members? : as for any other pre- 
deſtination than this (come it out of Turkey, or 
elſewhere) I know not of it.” 

xIx. In the reign of James I, there ſeems to 
have been an odd mixture of Calviniſm and Armi- 
nianiſm. He was bred in the Kirk, and was, at 
one time, calviniſic; and he favoured Prince 
Maurice at the Synod of Dort, who favoured the 
Calviniſts: yet in the conference at Hampton 
Court, in the beginning of his reign, he diſ- 
couraged them, and never choſe to prefer them in 


the 
= Hiſt. of Puritans, Vol. 1. page 70, 4to. 
2 Eliz, died in 1603. Arminius in 1609 (æt. 49 )— it was 
early for the name of Arminiani/m. 
Art. vii. Sect. 111. 


? Strype's Annals, Vol. 2. page 378 This paſſage 1s given 


by Strype from an Apology of the Familiſts, but it is not marked 
with inverted commas, 
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the Church. He preferred Arminians, yet kept 
up decency, and reſtrained the Puritans in an 
artful manner. He gave his preferments to men 
of abilities and good lives. He forbade the Puri- 
tans to rail againſt the Papiſts; but then every one 
was forbidden to rail at the Puritans; this ſounded 
fair, but was really a great reſtraint. The five 
points were too myſterious and nice for the ordinary 
Clergy to preach upon ; reaſonable enough ; there- - 
fore only Bij/hops and Deans muſt preach upon them; 
but James made Arminians Biſhops and Deans; 
and ſo the Puiitans were ſilenced on thoſe points 
which they wanted moſt to propagate. — And 
ſometimes laws appearing perfectly equal, were ſo 
executed as to make the Puritans complain. It 
ſeems as if James, thcouzh a Pedant, conſidered 
things more as a ſtateſman than as a divine; 
favoured thoſe men whoſe manners were the moſt 
courtly, and checked, as imperceptibly as he could, 
thoſe who were more rigid and uncomplying. 

xx. In the reign of Charles I. Calviniſm grew 
headſtrong; but ſtill it was not in favour at Court: 
there Arminianiſm flouriſhed : indeed with too 
great openneſs to be conſiſtent with prudence. One 
charge againſt Archbiſhop Laud, when he was 1m- 
peached, was Arminianiſm ; the oppoſition to that 
was ſtronger than to anything elle. 

Mr. Hume remarks, that perhaps the only thing 
in which all the Sectaries agreed, was the notion, 
that the doctrines of Fate and Deſtiny were eſſen- 
tial to all religion. Dr. Balguy* ſpeaks of their 
overturning the Monarchy, as being only a ftep to 
overturning the Church.— If we have time, I will 


read 


2 A. D. 1644. Vol. 5. 4to. p. 371, near the bottom: Chap. 


vii. — Theſe are not the very words of Hume, but taken from 
two ſentences. 


Page 61. A 3 
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6 BOOK Iv. ART. XVII. SECT. XXI. 


read ſome of Mr. Ronſe's Speech in the Houle of 
Commons: and a Protęſt of the Houſe againft* 
Arminianiſm, in 1628. 

In 1643 the Parliament, by ordinance, ap- 
pointed an Aſſembly of Divines who ſhould reform 
the Church of England, bring it nearer Calviniſm, 
and make a coalition with the Church of Scot- 
land : we have their Catechiſms, and the Articles 
which they reformed ; but after debating ten weeks 
on the firſt fifteen, they ſtopped ſhort, and deſiſted 
from * the taſk. | 

XX1, The turn which religious opinions took 
in the reign of Charles IT. has been mentioned 
under the eleventh Article.—And the notions of 
Antinomians with regard to Election, ſufficiently, 
under the ſixteenth. It has been hinted, that 
Methodiſts * are divided into Calviniſtic and Ar- 
minian : and that the generality of the Engliſh 
Clergy* are reputed Arminians. The firſt Earl of 
Chatham ſaid, in Parliament, that we have a Cal- 
viniſtic Creed, and an Armimian Clergy? ; I ſhould 
be more willing to acknowledge the latter than the 
former. Dr. Fortin ſfays*, Our Diſſenters, in the 
laſt Century, were generally abſolute Predeſtina- 
TIans ;”—they are now, I take it, moſtly Sociniaus *. 
— The Quakers are ſaid to profeſs Arminianiſm : 
and ſome Preſbyterians, I have been told, continue 
Calviniſts, 

| xXx11. The 


* See Neal's Pur. Vol. 1. 4to. page 5 30, 532, 534. from 
Ruſhworth. 8 
t Neal 1643, Vol. 2. 48. 4to. The articles are in the 
Appendix. | | 
"0: Art. XV. vet. x. * Art, x vi. Sect. viIII. 
Y See Belſham's Memoirs of the reign of George III. Vol. 1. 
page 362. Ed. 1796. | 
2 Second Diſſertation, page 112. 
I do not perceive that Dr. Prieſtley allows any decree at all, 
Famil. Illuſtr. | 
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BOOK iv. ART. XVI1, SECT. XXII—XXIV. 7 


XxX11. The moſt formidable Calviniſt of modern 
times I take to be Jonathan Edwards. He died in 
1758. The modern Baptiſis are repreſented by 
Wall, in his Hiſtory of Infant-baptiſm, (Part 2. 
Chap. 8. Sect. 6. Subſect. 16), as more earneſt 
about Predeſtination than any other people in 
England : As being anxious to know whether any 
one is a Freewiller or a Freegracer. They have alſo 
amongſt them a diviſion of perſons into General 
men, and Particular men, from their holding a 


general or a partial Redemption. 


XX111. In Scotland John Knox eſtabliſhed Cat. 
viniſm; and in 1643 the aſſembly of Divines had 
in view the Reformation of the Church or England, 
but only the Preſervation of the Church of Scot- 
land; which ſhews how calviniſtic it was,—and 
puritanical in diſcipline. The Confeſto Scotica 
ſeems to conceive the true Churck* of Chriſt to be 
the ele, and others reprobates, What are now 
the notions of the eſtabliſhed preſbyterian Kirk, 
or of the tolerated epiſcopal Church, I have not 
been well informed. 

xx1V. The Iri/k* Articles were drawn in 1615 
by Archbiſhop Upter, when Provoſt of Dublin 
College; the Lambeth Articles were 1ncorporated 
into them. But in 1634 Archbiſhop Laud got 
our xxxix accepted; Neal ſays, in the room of the 
others; but Waterland ſays the Lambeth Articles 
were never formally laid afide. Uſher was then 


Primate : his Body of Divinity is very Calviniſtic, 


but Waterland ſays, ** he renounced his Calvinian 
principles, as 1s well atteſted by Three good 
Hands“.“ 


Archbiſhop 


b Syntagma, page 141. 148, Art. Electio. et de Eccleſia. 
c Neal 1.475. Waterland Suppl. Ar. Subſcr. p. 51. | 
4 In a MS. note in the Library of Mg College, Cam- 
bridge, are mentioned * Walton, 
4 


eter * _ 
er 


8 BOOK IV, ART. XVII. SECT, xV— XXVII. 


Archbiſhop King has left a very good diſcourſe 
on Predeſtination. 

xxv. Having in the tenth Article reſerved the 
notion of God's cauſing evil, I do the ſame here. 
— He has been pad to cauſe it either by iu- 


fluence, or by decree; the former belonged to the 


tenth Article, the latter to this. 

Vice is aſcribed to Fate in Homer. Agamem- 
non excuſes himſelf for robbing Achilles of his 
prize by ſaying', Eyw & uw amis , A Zeug x 
More — Agathias mentions it as a common notion, 
that wars and battles were imputed to the ſtars and 
fate: ſee Lardner's account of Simplicus in his 
Heathen teſtimonies*. 

xxVI. With regard to the Jews, I know not 
thai I need add anything to what was ſaid under 
Section 111.—As Jewiſh expreſſions, ariſing from 
Jewiſh ideas, are the very things which cauſe our 
difficulties, they will appear of courſe in the 
ſolution. 

XXVII. Some early Chriſtians have been ſaid to 
run into notions of fin being cauſed by decrees of 
powers above; but the accounts ſeem ſcarcely to 
be depenced® upon. They are mentioned by 
Heylin at the opening of his Hiſtory of the five 
Articles. Chap. 1. Sect. 4—6.—But Colarbaſus 


n | ſeems, 


Herbert Thorndike: with reference to Smith's Life of Uſher, 
and Collier's Eccleſ. Hiſt. Vol. 2. page 868.—And Neal owns 
the fact, in a degree. Hiſt. Pur. Index.—All the Calviniſts till 
ſpeak reſpectfully (I am told) of Archbiſhop Uſher. 
© Iliad, Book 19 1. 86. This expreſſion is quoted by Heylin, 
« 507 ; but a few other expreſſions might be read: Agamemnon 
ays, what could he do? a divine power made him offend. 
This was mentioned before as an inſtance of aſcribing 
events in general to Fate, Sect. 11. but it ought alſo to appear 
as an inftance of aſcribing evils to Fate. Natural evil may be 
diſtinguiſhed from moral, but though war is natural evil, it is 
uſually cauſed by moral. 
s Art. xv. Sect. 11. and Art. x vi. Sect. 11. 
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BOOK IV. ART. XVIT, SECT. XXVIII. XXIX. 9 


ſeems, in Aug. de Hær. d to have believed 
in ons. of the Priſcillianiſts Auguſtin ſays, 
« Aſtruunt etiam fatalibus ſtellis homines colli- 
gatos,“ &c. | 

XXV111. In Auguſtiu's time the Monks of Adru- 
metum are {ai:! to have held, that God predeſtinated 
the wicked, not only to puniſhment but to guz/z. 
—And all thoſe who came into this notion were 
called Prede//inarians. But diſputes have ariſen 
concerning this part* of Hiſtory. What I have 
ſeen of Auguſtin's writings to Valentinus and 
others of that Monaſtery at Adrumetum, has not 
given me an' idea that they held fo ſtrange a 
doctrine. 


xxix. Some have allowed a foreknowledge of 


fin in God as a motive for reprobation, who would 


not allow a foreknowledpe * of merits, as a motive to 
Election. Peter Lombard ſays, © pradeſtinavit 


eos quos elegit, reliquos vero reprobavit, id eſt ad 


mortem eternam præſcivit peccaturos.“ — Some 


have made Reprobation to conſiſt merely in not 
electing.— The Rhemiſts on Rom. ix 14. ſpeak of 
an illuſtration of Auguſtin's, who compares the 
elect and reprobate to two debtors, one of which is 
forgiven all, and the other made to pay all, by the 
ſame creditor. 

Some ſtiong exprefſions of Calvin may be found 
in the firſt ſeventeen pages of the Oxford Diſſer- 
tation: but in thoſe expreſſions we ſee that deſire 


before- mentioned of making Reprobation, though 


proceeding 


h Moſheim, Vol. 2, page go, octavo, or Cent 5.2. f. 25. 

i Theſe Monks were for Grace excluding Free-will; which 
is rather a Hmptom of their being for Predeſtination excluding 
Virtue, — Janſen felt as I did; ſee opening of Sirmond's Hiſtoria 


Predeſtinatiana.— Voſſius's Hiſt. Pelag. Lib. 5. is about Repro- 


bation : and I think he is of my mind : See Index to Hiſt, 
Pelag. © Predeftinationem,”” &c. 


K Sect. V1. end. ! Lab. 1. Diſt. 40. 
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10 BOOK IV. ART. XVII. SECT. XXIX. 


proceeding from they: d pleaſure of God, an act 
of juſt puniſhment. 

At Trent the Dominicans founded reprobation 
on the mere pleaſure of God, alledging the inſtance 
of Eſau reprobated before he was born. 

There has been a diſtinction between Supralap- 
farians and Sublapſarians, from Lapſus the Fall of 
Man. The former held, or have been charged 
with holding, that God decreed the Fall of Man, 
and all its fatal conſequences; the latter, that 
God's decree preſuppoſed the Fall, or only per- 
mitted it, and determined the ſtate of different 
men in conſequence of it. One Tie has been 
reckoned a Supralapſarian® ; he was Prolocutor to 
the Aſſembly of Divines in 1643. 

This gives an idea of all Mankind taken col- 
lectively ; with regard to a particular ance, 
Maſter Fulke ſpeaks plainly in his anſwer to the 
Rhemiſts on Rom. ix. 17. 

„The purpoſe for which God et up Pharao is 
manifeſt in the text, that in him he might fhew his 
power, &c. God made all things for ae, evex 
the wicked unto the evil day. Therfore was Pharao, 
a veſſel of wrath rare to deſtruction, verſ. 22. 
—His reprobation therefore was for the Glorie of 
God, his condemnation moſt zu/?, for his obſtinate 
contempt of God and his word.” 

In reading the Lambeth Articles it was not eaſy 
to avoid reading the part about reprobation with 
that about election: becauſe one wiſhed not to 
leave a ſentence unfiniſhed. As this remark may 
apply to ſeveral inſtances, I will here cloſe 7he 
Hiftory of Reprovation, and of the Arte. 


xxx, We. 


m Turretin, Locus 4 Queſt. . Sect. 23. Turretin was a 


Predeſtinazan himſelf.— Neal gives a good charaer of 
Twiſſe. 
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BOOK IV. ART. XVII. SECT. XXX, XXXI. 11 


xxx. We come then to the Explanation. 

The fitle is, Of Predeſtination and Election.“ 
Predeſtination is ſometimes a generic term, in- 
cluding Election“ and Reprobation; ſometimes it 
ſignifies only predeſtination to happineſs, which is 
its ſenſe here, as appears from its being joined 
with Ele&ion.—And alſo from the firſt expreſ- 
ſion of the Article, . Predeſtination to Life.” — 
TIpoopro pace is not in Scripture, but Tevpr_w 18, and 
oh. 

xxxi. The firft paragraph of our Article ex- 
hibits nothing more than a ſeries of texts, with a 
word or two connecting them together. To make 


ſuch a ſeries ſeems fair, yet it occaſions ſome im- 


diment to that conception of the Article, which 
I think the right one. The texts of ſcripture, on 
which the doctrine of Predeſtination has been 
built, ſeem to me chiefly expreſſions of ſentiment, 
or eloquence, or even of formality and decorum.— 
Now to put ſuch expreſſions into a ſeries, mult 
give them more appearance of em and 7heory 
than they would have if each was read, with a 
right feeling, in its p/ace. 


When ſuch expreſſions occur as, O King“ live 


for ever, - the moſt excellent Governor“ Felix,“ 


moſt noble * Feſtus,” &c. how ſtrange it would 
ſeem, if an Hiſtorian was to hold, that Darius 
was immortal, or that Felix excelled all other men 
as a Governor; yet when ſuch ſayings are con- 
nected together, the connexion gives each more 


ſpeculative meaning than it was intended to have. 
-—I would not be underſtood to ſay, that all the 


texts 


2 Uſher's Body of Divinity under God's Kingdom, page 73. 
7th Edit. — Arminius's Works, Diſp. 15. page 226. but Ar- 
minius prefers our ſenſe, 

0 Pan. vi. 21. Acts xxiii. 26. 

1 Acts xxvi. 25. 


12 BOOK IV, ART. XVII. SECT. XXX{I—XXXV, 


texts introduced have an indefinite meaning; but 


only, that when the things they mention, are re- 


ferred to the predetermination of God, then the 
meaning 15 indefinite, 

Nor would I infinuate, that even then the mean- 
ng is as indefinite, as the meaning of the phraſes 
juft now mentioned, O King live for ever,” &c.; 
they are only mentioned to fhew the nature of the 
inconvenience complained of, not to mark out the 
degree of it. 

Still, however, it will be proper to ſhew, that the 
Compilers of our Article did follow Scripture”. 

xXX XII. Predeſtination to Life,” implies that 
there is ſuch a thing ſuppoſed, at leaſt, as Predeſti- 
nation to Death. —Which is not here denied, but 
waved, or omitted, —The Reformatio Legum ſays, 
that wicked men uſed frequently to alledge Repro- 
bation, as an excuſe for their wickedneſs. 

xXxxxIII. [s the cverlaſtiug purpoſe of God” — 
we have * eternal purpoſe” Eph. iii. 11.—and 
purpoſe, in this ſenſe, occurs ſeveral times. Rom. 
vin. 28.—ix. 11.—And Eph: I. 11,—* everlaſting” 
is to be taken in a negative* ſenſe, as that which 
has continued during a time to which we can con- 
ceive no limit. 

« Whereby,” will be allowed as a connecting 
word, not ſcriptural. 

XXX1V. ** Before the foundations of the world 
were laid; —See Matt. XXV. 34.—Eph. i. 4.— 
2 Tim. i. 9.— This expreſſion ſeems indefinite, and 
meant to be ſo taken. 

XXXV. He hath conſtantly decreed.” —© Con- 
fautly,” ſeems again a negative term, ſignifying a de- 
cree not interrupted in any way aſſignable by man ;— 
decreed might be uſed as implied in . 

an 


See Oxf. page 20, &c. and bottom of page 74. 
5 Introd. to ſecond Part, Sect. v 11. | 
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BOOK IV. ART. XVII. SECT. XXXVI—XL. 13 


and purpoſe; but it may be referred to Jer. v. 22.; 
in LXX. mD AN?E,Edutͤ. God's decree is a ſort of 
technical term in Theology 18 

xxxvis © By Jas conſent,” Ben Acts ii. 23.— 
Rom. xi. 34.—Heb. vi. 17. 

XXXVIi. Secret to us, Deut. xxix. 29.— 
Amos iii. 7.— The ſecrecy is allo implied in Rom. 
xi. 33, 34. Fu 

Secret ſeems to imply here that which belongs to 
God's part, in the Government of the world: to 
be oppoſed to revealed, for the guidance of Mau; 
if what is called ſecret ever appear, it is by the 
event *, or at moſt by faint intimation. 

XXXVIII. © To deliver from curſe” — Gal. iii. 
10, 13. with reference to Deut. xxi. 23. and 
xxvii. 26. 

xxxix. And damnation,” xaraxepea Rom. v. 
16. 18.— but of this enough under the ninth 
Article. 

XL. © Thoſe whom he hath choſen in Chriſt“— 
we have © choſen in him,” Eph, i. 4.—the words 
<« in Chrift,” were added to the Article in 1562, 
though they make what comes after ſeem rather 
an harſh repetition; in order, probably, to keep 
cloſe to words® of Scripture. — The term * choſen,” 
is one of thoſe which were originally uſed of the 
Fews, and applied to Chri/tians in the way of com- 
pariſon or * allufion. — The expreſſion, © thoſe 
whom he Hat] choſen,” or, whom he hath fiuce 
choſen, ſeems to me to imply, that the ſecret pur- 
poſe of God 1s only to be looked upon as opened 
by the event : the publication of Chriſtianity is 

N an 
* «© Made manifeſt by the effects.“ then“ (when a matter 


is come to paſs) “ it is manifeſt what was God's will before 


concerning the matter.” — This is Calviniſtic Uſher: Bod, of 
Divinity, page 41, 7th Edit, 


* Oxf, page 20. * 'Taylor on Romans, Key, Par. 92. 


— — — — 


an event which ought to be referred to the Divine 


Government, not limited by time. Whoever en- 


tered fully into this remark, would allow me to 
ſay, that predeſtination of men to be Chriſtians, 
ought not to be mentioned, or thought of, till 
they are hecome Chriſtians : agreeably to what was? 
ſaid under the tenth Article of preventing Grace ; 
nay, that any heathen who pleaſes, may to-morrow 
have * been © choſen” from all eternity; that is, who- 
ever becomes a Chriſtian in the common way, 


may, when he does become one, aſcribe his con- 


verſion to the goodneſs of God, acting before all 
time that can be limited. | 

* Ont of mankind” —theſe words ſeem only for 
connexion.—They might have been omitted. 

XL1. And to bring them by Chriſt to everlaſting 
Salvation.” —Eph. i. 7, 10, 11, ſay the ſame thing, 
only in a manner not ſo ſuitable to the courſe of 
expreſſion in the Article: that true Chriſtians are 
to be ſaved eternally, is not a thing likely to be 
queſtioned by any ſet of Chriſtians. Salvation 
was one of the terms explained in the Appendix 
to the eleventh Article*. The word © everlaſting,” 
is not uſeleſs, as men are ſometimes ſaid to be 


ſaved when they are only admitted into Chriſti- 


anity. 

408 « As veſſels made to honouw” —Rom. ix. 
21, 23. with reference to Jer. xvili. 1, &c.—Theſe 
texts deſcribe only comparative privileges, or diſ- 
tinctions; and thoſe diſtinctions muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be acquired in the common way, by a diligent 


uſe of opportunities, and then referred, indiſtinctly, 


to 


Art. x, Sect. XXXV. 
= Rogers on this Article, mentions, as in error, thoſe who 


ſay, „it is is any man's power to be elected,“ page 80, — 


Theophylact is one, I ſee: which is a comfort. 
* SeRt. xV111, and Art. xi. Set, xx 1. 
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ROOK IV. ART. XVII. SECT. XLIII—XLV. 15 


to the Divine Providence: though the refer- 
ence to God will always be the ſtronger when 
we ſpeak of men collectively, and of diſpoſing or 
governing them“. 

We have now got what may be called a defi- 
uition of our cauſe ; of the cauſe of Chriſtianity, as 
exiſting in the Divine mind, in a manner unknown 
to us, from a time not to be limited by us. . The 
effects, that is the parts of Chriſtianity, fall more 
within our comprehenſion. If they had been 
mentioned it, and then referred to their unſearcii- 
able cauſe, in indeſiuile language, our ideas would 
have been kept in better order; but it might be 
thought that an Article ought to keep to the 
ſynthetical method. 

XLIII. © I herefore, they which be endued with 
fo excellent a benefit of God” I ſee nothing in theſe 
words but connexion. * They which be,” ſeems 
to imply uncertainty about individuals; whoſo- 
ever they may be, that are, 1n the fight of God, 
true Chriſtians. 

XLIV. “Be called according to God's purpoſe,” — 
the expreſſion is all taken from Rom. viii. 28. 
—See alſo 2 Tim. i. g*®.—imvited, offered election; 
Matt. xx. 16,— Taylor's Key, par. 97 ,— The in- 
vitation muſt have been primarily given to quit 
idolatry and Paganiſm. 

XLV. *© By his ſpirit working in due ſeaſon” — 

1 Pet. i. 2. the manner of referring converſion to 
God's ſpirit, has been mentioned“ under the rent 
Article : it muſt not interfere with endeavours, nor 
take place till the converſion is pa. —“ In due 
ſeaſon,” I do not ſeem to ſee the whole purpoſe 


of 


> Art. x. Sect. xLix. 

© x1 Cor. vu, 21. © calle,” is equivalent to becoming a 
Chriſtian. | 

4 Art. x. Set. xxxv1. 
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of inſerting theſe words; they fill up the ſentence to 
the ear; they occur ſeveral times in ſcripture, bur 
not with regard to the working of the ſpirit. 

XLVI. * They through Grace obey the calling,” — 


obey is in Rom. vi. 17. and obedience 1 Pet. i. 2.— - 
It would not have been — to have omitted the 


divine afiftarce. 

XL VII. They be juſtified freely: the expreſ⸗ 
ſion comes from Rom. iii. 24. but Rom. viii. 30. 
ſhould be kept in mind. Of Juſtification we have 
treated under the eleventh Article. 

XIVIII. © be made the Sous of God by 
adoption: — Gal. iv. 5, 6.— Rom. viii. 15.—Heb. 
Ii. 11. we were 4 in Vn. But the principal paſ- 
ſage ſeems Eph. i. 5. 

XLiX. © They be made like the image of his ouly- 
begotten Son Jeſus Chriſt: this expreſſion comes 
from Rom. viii. 29.—but if we look at the goth 
verſe, we have after ju/tified, “ glorified :” inſtead 
of which our church takes a paſſage out of the 
29th verſe: from whence it ſeems probable, that 
they had the ſame notion of the paſſage, with 
Taylor; namely, that the 29th verſe deſcribes the 


fl and laſt ſteps of our ſpiritual progreſſion ; 


and that the goth enumerates the intermediate 
ſteps : 1f this be right, it comes to the ſame thing 
ſaying, we ſhall be finally glorified, and, we ſhall 
be made finally like the image of Jeſus Chriſt. — 
See 2 Cor. iii. 18.—* begotten” may be oppoſed to 
adopted. 

L. They walk religiouſly in good cor s: this 
ſeems implied in becoming Chriſtians ; but for the 
ſame reaſon the twelfth "Article was inſerted, a 
plain expreſſion ſeems uſeful here :—1 conceive a 
reference to Titus ii. 14. and iii. 8.—-But Eph. 


ii. 10. has the moſt of Predeſtination in it. 
LI. © And 
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LI. * And at length, by God's mercy,” — Tit. 
iii. 5.— 1 Pet. i. 3. 

L II. They attain to everlaſting felicit) Matt. 
xxv. 34. {peaks of the predeſtinated as attaining 
to endleſs happineſs, therefore is here the proper 
authority. 

Before we proceed, we ſhould conſider whether 
the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of Chriſtians admit 
of various degrees. Salvation does ; juſtification has 
been ſaid to do, under the eleventh Article; why 
may not Adoption? good works allow of great 
variety. | 

LIII. We have now had a ſcriptural delineation 
of Chriſtianity, and we have ſeen the ſcriptural 
method of referring it to the divine foreknowledge 
and © everlaſting purpoſe.” And what is the uſe 
of ſuch referring? that we are to ſee next. It 
may be uſed fo as to do good; but it, or ſome- 
thing thought to be of the ſame ſort with it, may 
be uſed ſo as to do great harm. Our Article pro- 
poſes to attain the good, and avoid the evil, — The 
unſearchable counſels and foreknowledge of God 
do ſo far appear to man, as to become to him a 
moſt intereſting object of contemplation and re- 

15 rightly contemplated, they may 
improve Chriſtian piety; if wrongly, they may pro- 
mote vice and miſery. But let us purſue the expreſ- 
ſions of the AMticle. | : 

LIV. As the godly conſideration of Predeſtina- 
tion, and our election in Chriſt” - the fort of con- 
templation allowed, muſt be * godly,” that is, it 


muſt preſuppoſe true piety in the mind: and it muſt 


alſo preſuppoſe admiſſion into Chriſtianity, it muſt 
be contemplation of the Curiſtian ſcheme, as re- 
ferred to the purpoſe of God; the word “ our” 
was inſerted in 1562, but it might as well perhaps 
have been omitted; if it had been wanted to ſhew 

VOL. iv. B | | that 


18 BOOK IV. ART. XVII. SECT, LV —LIX, 
that the meditation ought to be upon the Chri/tian 


plan, it would have been uſeful; but there are 


other marks of that; at preſent, it muſt either be 
taken imperſonally, and to add little or nothing to 
the ſenſe; or 1t muſt come too near affirming of 
individuals, what 1s only intended to be affirmed of 
Chriſtians in general. 

LV. Is full of ſweet, pleaſant, and unſpeakable 
comfort to godly perſons” -—again, * godly ;” Joined 
to © perſons,” as well as to “ confideration;” in 
order to make the diſtinction as clear as poſſible. 

LVI. Aud ſuch as feel in themſelves the working 
of the ſpirit of Chriſt“ —we here diſtinguiſh between 
feeling the ſpirit, and feeling the working, vim, of 
the ſpirit; we mean, finding ſuch diſpoſitions and 
principles as we piouſly, though indiſtinctly, aſcribe 
to the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, in the man- 
ner mentioned under the tenth Article : for fear of 
miſtake, the effects of the ſpirit, or the phæno- 
mena which are to make us truſt we are real 
Chriſtians, in ſome degree or other, are next 
ſpecified. 

LVII. © Mortifying the works of the fleſh, and 
their earthly members,” this is from Rom. viii. 16. 
—-Col. 111. 5. 

LY - And drawing up their minds to high and 
heavenly things; more phenomena, from whence 
we may judge whether we are ſuch Chriſtians as 
may derive good from contemplating the Chriſtian 
ſcheme as ſettled in the ſecret counſels of God.— 
Here ſeems to be an alluſion to John vi. 44.— 
except the Father draw him.“ 


LIX. As well becauſe it doth greatly eftabliſh 


aud confirm their faith of eternal Salvation to be enjoyed 


through Chrift,” —{uppole then a Chriſtian, with 
ſuch diſpoſitions; would it really ſtrengthen his 


faith to refer the Chriſtian Pound back to God's 
planning 
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planning it before all time ? it muſt; the conſfancy, 
the duration of it, muſt heighten his conceptions of 
its ability and importance: and the power, juſtice, 
and wiſdom of God muſt appear in a ſtrong and 
ſtriking light. | 

LX. As becauſe it doth fervently kindle their 
love towards God; —in like manner we may aſk, 
would it really inflame the devout Love of ſuch a 
Chriſtian as is here ſuppoſed, to dwell on the ſame 
contemplation ? unavoidably : for ſuch a con- 
templation would ſhew him God as engaged, for 
endleſs ages, in acts of kindneſs to him; and 
would make the connexion between a kind Deity 
and him ſeem much more intimate than it was 
before.“ We love him, becauſe he fr loved 
us.“ 

LXI. * So for curious and carnal perſons, lacking 
the ſpirit of Chriſt.” Now we come to the perſons 
who may make a pernicious uſe of the ſecret coun- 
ſels of God; in the firſt place, they are not Chri/- 
tians; or if they have been baptized, they have not 
the internal qualifications of real Chriſtians : © lack- 
ing the ſpirit of Chriſt,” may be ſtill farther 
cleared by comparing it with the fixteenth * Article, 
« after we have received the Holy Ghoſt.” A 
Chriſti ſpiritu prorsùs alieni, ſays the Reformatio 


Loegum. 


And the perſons who would do harm by think- 
ing much on the ſecret counſels of God, are not 
only no Chriſtians, but they are weak or wicked 
men; curious Or carnal. 

Curious, ſeems to be uſed with much meaning; 
and to deſcribe that kind of men, who are con- 
tinually entering into ſuch abſtruſe and ſceptical 
ſpeculations as are apt to make Atheiſts ; ſuch as 

unſettle 


© 1 John iv. 19. f Art. xvi. Sect. xix. 
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20 BOOK IV. ART. XVII. SECT. LXII—LXVI. 
unſettle all principle ; perplex, but never convince. 


Re ipsa curioſi, the Reformatio Legum calls 


ſuch perſons : ſpeculations of the fort here meant 
frequently engender melancholy and miſanthropy, 
as well as impious murmuring againſt God. 

& Carnal,” means men of debauched morals ; 
the Reformatio Legum informs us, that there were 
many ſuch, who took the turn of fataliſts at the 
time of the Reformation: © differti luxu;” having 
recourſe to Predeſtination as a covering, “ male- 
ficiis, et ſceleribus, et omnis generis perverſitati.” 

LXII. To have continually before their eyes the 
ſentence of God's predęſtination, —here the object of 
contemplation 1s changed : it was before the Chri/- 
tian religion in the divine mind; here it is “ God's 
predeſtiuation, in general; Fate, Deſtinys.— For 
bad men to have fatality before their eyes, is cer- 
tainly what the following words expreſs. 

LXIII. Is a moſt dangerous downfall,” præ- 
cipitium; the nature of a precipice 15, that it does 
not neceſſarily deſtroy, but puts one in immediate 
danger of being deſtroyed; either by any one 
who chuſes to puſh one down; or by a ſlip of 
one's on. 

LIVv. Whereby the Devil doth thruſt them,” 
about referring evil to malignant Spirits, I have 
{aid ſomething * before.—** duce Diabolo, Reform. 
Legum. 

LXV. © Either into deſperation,” —deſpair is one 
natural conſequence of a perſon's perſuading him- 
ſelf that there is a fatality againſt him. | 

In deſperationem præſentem abjiciuntur precipites, 
Reform. Legum. 


EVI. Or 


5 Or, according to Biſhop Hooper, ** fatal deſtiny: See on 
the Commandments ; or Heylin Quing. page 557. 
b Art, x. Sect. L. 
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LXVI. © Or into wretchleſſneſs of moſt unclean 
living,” — wretchleſs, means careleſs, „ 3 in 
the Rhemiſh Teſtament on Rom. 14. it is 
ſpelt retchleſs, which brings it nearer reckleſs, which 
occurs ſeveral times in Skakſpeare* : and a character 
in one of his plays, ſays, I reck not“ for, I care 
not. At Sedbergh I have (above 40 years ago) 
heard often, “never reck,” for never mind,” (pro- 
nounced, meverack), do not give yourſelf any 
trouble, or concern. In the Latin, the word 1s 
ſecuritatem :“ impuriſſimæ vitæ.“ The Refor- 
mat io Legum has, ad ſolutam quandem et 
mollem vitæ ſecuritatem:“ being ſecure is, properly, 
being without apprehenſion of danger; whether 
really in danger or not. 

LXVII. © No Jeſs perilous than deſperation.” — 
perhaps more perilous : God may pity the deſpair- 
ing fataliſt; he is more likely to be fincere than 
the ſenſualiſt; who muſt, on numberleſs occaſions, 
act contrary to thoſe principles by which he excuſes 
his faults. | 

Perhaps“ deſperation” may refer to © curious,” 
and “ unclean living,” to “ carnal.” 

Some paſſages from Latimer and Hooper might 
be read here. (quoted Heylin's Quinq. page 5 56, 
&c. ; allo Oxf. page 54, &c.; allo Rhem. Teſt. 
on Rom. ix. 14. marginal note.) 

LXVIII. We come now to the third Paragraph. 
o far we have been concerned with duly regu- 
lating a ſublime and intereſting meditation, into 
which men are very apt to run. 

It ſeems proper not to conclude the Article, 
without laying down ſomething relative to practice. 

In the Article of 1552 the beginning of the third 
paragraph ſtood thus; 


« Furthermore” 
i See Ayſcough's Index, Stockdale's edition, 
8 3 


— — — — 


* Furthermore” though the decrees of Pre- 
deſtination be unknown to us,” it ſeems a pity 
the words in hooks were omitted ; they tend to 
keep the thoughts in the right train : ſome puri- 
tanical influence might throw them out. 

LXIX. * We muſt receive God's promiſes in ſuch 
wiſe, as they be generally ſet forth to us in holy 
Scripture : | 


Promiſes are oppoſed to decrees ; that which ſup- 


- Poſes man at liberty, to that which ſuppoſes him 


fixed. Promiſes ſeems to include threats : they are 
things to af from; decrees, while © ſecret to 
us,” or © unknown to us” are only to be con- 
templated. 

„ Generally ſet forth;” to all men, not to any 
ſet of men particularly favoured. Electiug is 
partial, promiſiug extends even to thoſe at preſent 
«lacking the Spirit of Chriſt.” Promiſes any man 
may apply to himſelf; decrees, no man may, in any 
definite manner. 

LXX. © And in our doings,” in our conduct, or 
practice, © in actionibus ſuſcipiendis,” ſays the Re- 
formatio Legum, more clearly. 

LXII. That will of God is to be followed” here 
is a reference to the /cholaftic diviſion of cui into 
different kinds; which would not have been made 
except, as in St. Paul's time, perverſe men ſaid, 


« who hath reſiſted* his 2wi//?”—lo in the age of 


the Refermation, men had urged the Y of God 


as an excuſe for their vices: * in woluntatem Del 


criminum ſuorum culpam conferunt.“ (Ref. Leg.) 
—* they ſay it is God's will,” (Hooper ).—I will 
not, take you into all the diſtinctions of Arch- 
biſhop Ufker® on the ſubject of will, much leſs 
into 

* Rom. ix. 19. 

See Heylin, page 5 56. 

Body of Divinity, page 40 — 48. jth Edition. 
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into thoſe of Thomas" Aquinas; but ſome diſtinc- 
tion ſeems neceſſary, From what was ſaid in the 
elementary introduction to this ſecond part of the 
Articles, it will be eafily allowed, that we may 
conceive a thing to be according to the will of 
God, or man, in two ſenſes, as he permits it, and 
as he chuſes it ſhould be done; will, in the former 
ſenſe, may be called ſecret * will, in God, as con- 
taining the rules of God's government, which muſt 
be ſecret to us; 1n the latter, revealed. The ſecret 
will of God we can only contemplate, in the man- 
ner now ſettled ; the revealed will we muſt endea- 
vour to execute, God wiſhes us to do what is 
right, for our own good, 

LXXIl. © Which we have expreſsly declared unto 
us in the word of God.” — © diſertè revelatam:“ 
this means God's revealed will. Diſertè, Livy 
uſes for, named, mentioned by name; ſo it may be 
that will of God which is plainly called ſo, called 
his will, in ſcripture. However, it is oppoſed to 
God's will “ ſecret to us:“ to“ decrees” © unknown 
to us.” | 

LXXIII. Having now gone through the ſeveral 
expreſhons of our Article, I conclude the Expla- 
nation with obſerving, that our Article does not 
deny either abſolute or conditional? Predeſtination. 
And that it is filent about Reprobation, has been 
already obſerved: 


Ecclus. iii. 21—23, is like the general turn and 
{cope of the Article. 


LxX1V. According 


The Index to his works, under Foluntas, is really worth 
looking at as a matter of curioſity. | 

* Plaifere, page 342. 398.—See alſo Whitby on Five Points, 
Chap. 3. page 435; and compare John vi. 39. with Matt, 
xvili. 14. and 1 Tim. ii. 4. 
f Waterland's Supplement to Arian Subſcription, page 60, 
with reference to Plaifere's Apello Evangelium. | 
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LXX1V. According to our common order, I 
ſhould now come to Proof; but there is a difficulty 


in determining what is to be proved. Our Church 


can ſcarce be ſaid to lay down! any doctrine in 
this Article; it only gives a ſeries of texts, and 
declares againſt the abuſe of them. I will, how- 
ever, lay down one propoſition, 1n order to have an 
opportunity of offering ſome remarks, tending to 
give the right value of thoſe texts which have 
occaſioned the ſtrict doctrine of Predeſtination : 
my propoſition may be, 

God has predęſtinated Chriſtians, as ſuch, to Life. 
But as all our knowledge of God's ſecret counſels 
is extremely indiſtinct, and as therefore this pro- 
poſition, in 1ts preſent form, ſeems to have more 
meaning than it really has; and moreover, as in 
its preſent form it interferes with practical © exertions, 
I will put it into a form, better ſuited to the real 
ſtate of our knowledge, to the real ſenſe of ſcrip- 
ture, and the active performance of the duties of 
human life. In its new form, then, it may ſtand 


thus; 


LxxV. Whenever any thing important hap- 
pens, or is conceived to happen, of a tendency to 
bring Chriſtians to heavenly happineſs, they may 
aſcribe that to the purpole of God; not limiting 
the duration of his purpole; 1t they do it with due 
diffidence, and in circumſtances ſimilar to thole in 
which the ſame is done in {cripture. 

Still our aſcribing is, from our 1gnorance of 
God's decrees and counſels, to be extremely jun- 
diſtinft, and in the heart, rather than the head; 
but proving this, will juſtify the generality of 
Churches in holding /omething about Predeſtina- 
tion. | 


'The 


1 Se, xv1. + Art. x. Sed. XA. 
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The only paſſages where predeſtination is men- 
tioned expreſsly, are Rom. viii. 29, 30.—And Eph. 
i. 5. 11.—Theſe may therefore have a precedence ; 
others may be mentioned in the order in which 
they lie in the ſacred volume. 

Matt. xxv. 34-— John xvii. 11.—Acts ji. 23. 
and xiii. 48.—Rom. ix. 23.—Eph. i. 4. 9, or the 
whole, 4—11.—1 Theſſ. i. 4. and v. 9. (the latter 
quoted by Ulher repeatedly.) — 2 Tim. i. 9.— 
Titus i. 1.—1 Pet. i. 2. 

Theſe may anſwer our purpoſe; and he who 
has a right notion of theſe, may apply it to 
all the reſt. 

LXXVI. The remarks, by which I would endea- 
vour to give the right value of theſe expreſſions of 
Scripture, are much the ſame with thoſe in the 
tenth Article; that is, applications of the elemen- 
tary remarks, which make the Introduction to the 
ſecond part of our xxx1x Articles. 

LXXVII. The popular language of Scripture, 
does not lay down any /y/em of ſpeculative truth; 
but each expreſſion deſcribes ſome feeling for ſome 
uſeful purpoſe : we muſt ſee what this purpoſe is, 
in each inſtance, or we do not underſtand the ex- 
preſſion. There is really 20 Theory of Predeſtination 
in ſcripture ; there are ſeparate pious references of 
important and happy events, to the unbounded 
foreſight and ſuperintendence of the Deity ; and 
out of theſe, men have formed theories; but ſuch 
theories are merely human. Each paſſage of ſcrip- 
ture aims at producing Faith and Love; and we 
have no right to uſe any paſſage for any other 
purpoſe. | 

If this is not the caſe, why are 7rifing events 
never referred in ſcripture to Predeſtination? God 
is as much the Author of trifling events as of 

important; 
Art. x, Sect. xxxix. 
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important; and it has in ſtrictneſs been as long ago 
determined, for anything we know, that a man 
ſhall be /% foot high, as that he ſhall be a Chriſtian; 
yet the former kind of event is not referred to the 
divine counſels, the latter is: why, but becauſe it 
anſwers a good purpoſe to the Chriſtian, and not to 
the tall man. The fine reference of the privileges 
of a Chriſtian to the divine counſels, in Rom. viii. 
28—30, is not for the ſake of ruth, or ſpeculation ; 
but for animating the converts to brave all the 
terrors of per ſection, rather than revolt from Chriſt. 
— And whoever ſees the paſſage for a moment 
without ſeeing it aim at the hearr, miſſes what was 
principally intended, and of courſe fees ſomething 
which the writer never thought of. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the openings of ſeveral Epiſtles ; 
the heart is to be inflamed, by grand and affecting 
ſentiments, however indefinite, in order that the 
work may be fudied with a proper intereſt. 
IXXVIII. In the texts on which Predeſtination 
is founded, great uſe is made of poſitive terms 
with negative ſignifications; as may appear from 
the beginning of the explanation. It would greatly 
tend to prevent miſconception, if we kept this 
conſtantly in mind; as alſo, that our meaning fre- 
quently is, when we refer to divine predetermina- 
tion, no more than that it would be impious to 
exclude the Deity; or fix on any time when he 
did not forſee, or intend to confer, ſuch or ſuch a 
bleſſing. The expreſſions concerning the eternal 
purpoſe” of God, have had a ſenſe in the mind of 
the ſacred writer (as it appears to me) much nearer 
this, than any Theori/t imagines. 

LXX1X. Events aſcribed to the Predeſtination 
of God, are not to exclude human agency; they 
will be aſcribed to the one or the other, as the 


occaſiqn 
© Art, x. Set, XL. 
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occaſion directs; ſometimes to“ both; and when 
only to one, the other muſt be underſtood to be 
implied. 

Acts ii. 23. may afford us an inſtance. Him 


being delivered by the determinate counſel and fore- 


knowledge of God ye have taken, and by wicked 


hands have taken and ſlain.” The death of Chriſt 


is ſometimes aſcribed to the will of God*, ſome- 
times to the wickedneſs of the Jews, (in different 
{ſenſes indeed;) here to both. Whatever happens 
may be referred to God, in one way or other.— 
But the part which God acts in the Government 
of the world, does not in the leaſt affect the moral 
nature of man; that nature is God's imme- 
diate work; and men, when free, act under his 
government ; whenever any good purpole 1s to be 
anſwered by referring an event to the government 
of God, it may be ſo referred, even though the 
act be puniſhable? ; only in that indiftinft way, 
which becomes our ignorance of the divine coun- 
ſels: when any good purpoſe is to be anſwered by 
referring the ſame event to the choice of man, that 
may be done; and if it ſhould happen that a good 
purpoſe would be anſwered by referring one event 
at the ſame time to both the government of God, 
and the choice of man; the reaſon ſtill remains in 
force : this laſt mode of referring muſt intimate, 


that though man is ever ſo free, he is ſtill under 


the controul of God. By AQs ii. 23. the Jews 
| were 


u Art. x, Sect. x Li. referring to Introduction to ſecond Part, 
Sect. viii. 


* Rom. v. 8.— iii. 32. 

Y Art. x. Sect. L.—Hecuba, (Il. N. 209, &c.) ſays, that 
her fon Hector was killed by Fate; yet ſhe defires to puni/h 
Achilles on account of his death. 

Adipus is ſaid to have had an hard fate, but he is blamed 


juſt as if that had not been ſaid :—See Batteux, Ariſtot. Poet. 
page 258, Note, | 
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were given to underſtand, that they had made a 
bad uſe of their freedom, but that they depended 
on God; he was their Governor, and would be 
their Judge. Does not Mr. Pope's expreſſion, 
« His ſcourge the tyrant,” mix divine and human 
agency equally ? © tyrant” implies wickedneſs, which 
implies choice, or human agency; the Tyrant's 
being a ſcourge in the hand of God, expreſſes the 
government of God, or divine agency. 

xxx. We have no right to uſe any text of 
ſcripture without regard to the circumſtances in 
which it was uſed originally. How much change 
of circumſtances will alter the ſenſe of words, has 
been carefully * ſhewn. If then, in ſcripture, we 
only find pajt events, or events ſuppoſed to have 
happened, or vietoed as having come to pals, re- 
ferred to the everlaſting purpole of God, we have 
no right to refer events to the fame, without 
attending to that circumſtance. 

This again, will prevent any theory, any abſtract 
propoſitions, about predeſtination, from being ad- 
mitted. — This would have been reaſon enough for 
changing the form of our propo/ition® : it was liable 
to be objected to thus; I know of 20 ſuch propo- 
ſition in Scripture; give me a fact, and perhaps 1 
may refer that fact to God's unbounded forexnow- 
ledge.— Matt. xxv. 34”. The kingdom of the 
bleſſed was ** prepared” for them “ from the foun- 
dation of the world; - but this is ſaid when you 
are ſuppoſed to /ook back from the Day of Judg- 
ment. We might now fay, 10 any man; be you 


good, and a kingdom #1] have been prepared for 


you from the foundation of the world; but if you 
become wicked, and are fo finally, an 0 everlaſting 


fire 


2 Book 1. Chap. x. xi. Introd. to ſecond Part, Sect. 1x. 
— Art. x. Sect. XL11, 
2 Sect. LXXIV. d Compare 1 Cor. ii. q. 
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fire” will have been prepared for you. Both the 


paſſages of ſcripture which mention Predeſtination 
expreſsly, have a retroſpective view; and refer, in- 
diſtinctly, a preſent happy ſtate of things, to the 
divine ſecret counſels. And the ſame may be 
obſerved of thoſe openings of the Epiſtles, from 


which any thing relating to Predeſtination has 


been taken. 

I think ſome of our Reformers and writers have 
ſeen ſomething of this notion. The Neceſſary 
Do&rine lays down*®, that a man ought not to 
judge that he is elected, but by his good diſpoſi- 
tion, “and by the tokens of good and virtuous 
living.” —When Latimer ſays we ſhould * beyiz 
with Clrift”'—he ſeems to mean we ſhould begin 
with the effect, and reaſon a poſteriori%., And Arch- 
bilhop Baucroſt meant ſomething of the ſame fort 
at the Hampton-Court conference, by © aſcex- 
dendo*:” we aſcend from effect to caule. hen 


we reaſon from a known effect to a cauſe imper- 


fectly known, we fiuiſi with that which is above our 
comprehenſion ; but when we begin from a cauſe 
not* underſtood, we are miſled in things which 
concern us immediately; and which are, in reality, 
level to our capacities. 

Attention to circumſtances would hinder us 
from referring any trivial events to God, or from 
making any references to his ſecret decrees, with- 
out a view to exciting ſome good ſentiment; accord- 
ing to what has already been laid down: and 


would 


© Set. xvi... . 
4 Ser. on Septuages, quoted by Heylin, page 557.—Watere 
land page 60. (Suppl. to Arian Subſcr,) 


age 36. 
1 8 to ſecond Part, end of Sect. vii. 
E Fanatics have referred trifling events to God's decree or 
purpoſe, though I have no inſtance at hand: ſomething /imilar 
to this we have had, Art. x. Sect. xxxix. 
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would make us aware how things are referred to 
the permiſſion of God though contrary to what is 
moſt commonly called his 20/. 

The more a man ſtudies the circumſtances in 
which our texts were uſed, the fewer references 


to the eternal purpoſe of God, will he be inclined 
to make. 


LXXXI. I have ſeveral times ſaid, that I look 


upon the paſſages of Scripture from which the 
doctrine of Predeſtination has been derived, as 


being of the nature of E/oquence®, and not of ſpecu- 
lation. That will be the caſe if thoſe paſſages are 
always calculated to excite good ſentiments. And 
they will be, of courſe, much 4% plain and per- 
ſpicuous, becauſe more indefinite, than practical 
directions; and therefore ought to be interpreted 
leſs literally. Indeed to interpret an eloquent ex- 
preſſion, ſo as to give it its true value, and neither 
more nor leſs, ſeems ſcarce practicable.—- Rom. 
viii. 29, 30. is intended to have an effect upon 
the feelings of thoſe to whom it is addreſſed; part 
of Taylor's paraphraſe on the next verſe is, and 
what effect ſhould they [“ theſe things”] have 
upon our Hearts?“ and though Mr. Locke on the 
opening of the Epiſtle to the Ephefians, gives 
predeftination the limited ſenſe of God's purpoſe 
to take the Heathens into the Chriſtian Religion; 
yet he looks upon that whole epiſtle as a piece of 
eloquence and ſublimity. 

He ſays, in his Synopfis, that St. Paul diſplays 
in it, „the glorious ſtate of that kingdom” (the 
kingdom of the Meſſiah) © not in the ordinary 
way of argumentation and formal reaſoning, which 
had uo place in an Epiſtle writ as this is, all as it 
were in a rapture, and in a ſtile far above the plain 
didactical way; he pretends not to teack them any 
thing, 


D Art, x, Sect. xLII.— Art. xv i. Sect. xxx. 
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thing, but couches all that he would drop into 
their minds, in Thankſgivings and Prayers; which 
affording a greater liberty and flight to his thoughts, 
he gives utterance to them in noble and ſublime ex- 
preſſions, ſuitable to the unſearchable wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, ſhewn to the world in the work 
of Redemption.” Mr. Locke himſelf makes one 
afraid of giving any very definite ſenſe to any lofty 
expreſſions in the opening of ſuch an addreſs eſpe- 
cially; though he may rightly point out what 
was to be a diſtinguiſhed part of the ſentiment 
excited. | 

Perhaps ſome paſſages may be made eaſy by 
obſerving the Few mode of referring all events to 
God. But this remark may be more uſeful when 
we ſay anything about Reprobation. 

LXXXII. An obſervation made in the Intro- 
duction to this ſecond part of our Articles, may 
be of uſe here. Sometimes expreſſions of Scrip- 
ture are not conſidered with ſufficient freedom, 
becauſe they are ſuppoſed to contain xew truths, 
communicated immediately from Heaven.— l do 
not perceive, that any ſacred writer intended to 
teach any thing new with regard to the predeter- 
minations of God; I mean, it does not ſtrike me 
that any ſacred writer has intended to give us any 
knowledge of the Nature of the divine decrees, 
which might not be derived from natural reli- 
gion. The ſacred writers refer new events to the 
everlaſting purpole of God ; but it does not follow 
that they taught new doctrines about them. 

LXXX111. I will now make a few remarks on 
the particular zexts which I have produced in ſup- 
port of my propoſition. — Of Matt. xxv. 34.— 
Acts ii. 23. and the opening of the Epiſtle to the 
Epheſians, I have already ſaid ſomething; Rom. ix. 
will come beſt under Reprobation : and the open- 


Ing? 
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ings of the firſt Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, and 
the Epiſtle to Titus have nothing peculiar in 
them: I will therefore confine myſelf to John 
xvii. 11. (and fimilar expreſſions;) Acts xiii. 48.— 
1 Theff. v. 9.— 2 Tim. 1. 9. and 1 Pet. i. 2. 

In John xvii. 11, and other paſſages, Chriſt 
ſpeaks of Chriſtians as given him by his heavenly 
Father; a very proper and pious acknowledge- 
ment! eſpecially in prayer, or devout diſcourſe; 
but containing no more doctrine than would have 
ariſen from our King's thanking God, on the 
day of his public thankſgiving, for giving him 
millions of affectionate ſubjects, rejoicing in his 
recovery. 

Acts xili. 48. has occaſioned many diſcuſſions. 
I confeſs it ſeems to me to mean no more than 
that as many as c/oſe to become Chriſtians, were 
allowed to become Chriſtians; or as many as it 
pleaſed God to make ſo: none duly qualified were 
refuſed, though they were Gentiles : that was the 
wonder ; that Gentiles ſhould be admitted to be 
God's people! © when the Gentiles heard this” 
(that they might be Chriſtians) © they were glad, 1 
it was new to them at * Antioch in Piſidia;” — 

« they glorified the word of the Lord! and as many 
as were ordained to eternal life, believed :” not one 
or /wo diſtinguiſhed Heathens were admitted into 
Chriſtianity, but Heathens were admitted juſt as 
Fews would have been. Certainly the phraſe 
ce ordained to eternal Life,” to expreſs being in- 
clined to become Chriſtians, 1s copious ; and it 1s 
very ſolemn and grand; but fo was the occaſion ; 
nothing leſs was in agitation than what 1s called 
the rejection of the Jews, and the adoption of 
all nations upon the face of the earth : the phraſe 


might ſeem natural to Jews, in deſcribing conver- 


ſion to a religion, the characteriſtic of which was, 
: to 
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fo confer © eternal Life” on its votaries; it muſt 
needs ſeem highly decorous -“ Believed,” is put 
for, becoming behevers. | 
Archbiſhop Sharp and Mr. Parkhurſt* under- 
ſtand by 0008 10&av TET&YPevob tis Conv &iwyiov, AS 
many as were in a due diſpoſition for eternal 


Life: a ſenſe ſupported in a very reſpectable 


manner, 
But if rrrayht meant deſtined, the expreſſion 
might mean no more than that all ſuch, of thoſe 
preſent, as were deſtined to be converted, were 
converted then : that is, the converſion of the 


_ Gentiles, as a ſolemn thing, might be referred, 


when it had actually happened, in the way already 
deſcribed, to the divine purpoſe. Being deſtined 
to eternal Life, might be uſed for being deſtined 
to Chriſtianity; as Chriſtianity produces eternal life 
of courſe, all things going right; no impediment 
ariſing on the part of the convert; being admitted 
into Chriſtianity is often expreſſed by the word 
Salvation“: which is generally equivalent to eternal 
Life. As many as were deſtined to be ſaved, were 
admitted Chriſtians.— Acts ii. 47. 

1 Theſſ. v. 9. is twice referred to by Arch- 


biſhop Vier in one page *: yet it is the concluſion 


of an exhortation to arm; therefore cannot, at leaſt, 
exclude uman agency. It, with what goes before, 
conveys to me this idea. Remember the ſtate 
you are in; a ſtate of warfare; you are encom- 

paſſed 


i Sermons, Vol. 3. * Greek Lexicon. 


For Epictetus's ſenſe of rerayuwg, ſee afterwards, Sect. 
Lxxxix. 


m Art. 1x. end of Sect. xx1v.—Art. x1. Set. Xũiv.— 
Append. to Art. xi. Sect. vIII.— Locke on Eph. ii. 8.— 


Taylor's Key. 


2 One might ſuppoſe what effect the phraſe would have had, 
which was uſed with regard to Lydia's converſion, Acts xvi. 14- 
Page 73. 7th Edit, Body of Divinity. 
VOL, Iv. C 
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paſſed with enemies; they may come upon you 
by ſurprize; put on © the whole armour of God ;” 
if you are ſurprized, you will incur diſgrace and 
puniſhment : yet, believe me, that was not the deſigu 
of your being placed in a ſtate of wartare ; it was, 
that you might attain to honour, victory, reward. 
If this be right, there 1s a likeneſs between. this 
paſſage and James 1. 2, 12. My brethren, count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations ;” 
that is trials, difficult ſituations; ** Bleſſed is the 
man that endureth temptation: for when he is 
tried, he ſhall receive the Crown of Life, which 
the Lord hath promiſed to them that love him.“ 
But no doctriue of decrees do I perceive. 

In 2 Tim. 1. 9. and what immediately precedes. 
it, St. Paul exerts all his powers of eloquence to 
tir up” Timothy to exerciſe his miniſterial func- 
tions: St. Paul himſelf was a priſoner when he 
wrote, and under affliction on account of the 
Goſpel; his miniſter ſeems to have been of a mild 
diſpoſition®, we read of his “ tears,” of his drink- 


ing no wine,” of his being * aſhamed,” of a 


« ſpirit of fear;” ſuch a CE of things was 
N the miniſters of the Church which we 
are told of, ſeem to have been very few, conſider- 
ing the number of countries in which Chriſtianity 
was planted; Timothy was to be animated in the 
moſt forcible manner; the Goſpel was to be ſet in 
its higheſt light; to be ſhewn as exiſting in the 
divine mind time without end. Let any one read 
our text with theſe ideas, and he will ſee much 


noble vekemence in it, but no ſpeculative teaching ; 
nothing didactic, 


I Pet. 


0 Compare the. diſpirited expoſialations of Elijab, 1 Kings 
xix. 4. 9, 10. * 


5 
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1 Pet. i. 2. has been explained before*; with 
relation to our preſent ſubject, we have only to 
obſerve, that it is a fine exordium of an intereſting 
and affecting Epiſtle. The author inſtead of ad- 
dreſſing the converts by the bare appellation of 
,* Chriſtians,” enumerates the moſt ſtriking cha- 
raFeriſtics of Chriſtians ; and in order to raiſe their 
minds the more, he directs their views back to the 
foreknowledge of the heavenly Father. But teaches 
nothing new; points to nothing which is not 


I conclude, that to refer in an indefinite manner, 
the important things of religion, to the purpoſe of 
God, may be highly proper and decorous, on great 
occaſions, as a part of devotion or exhortation ; but 
that no practical rule, no ſpeculative propofition, can 
be juſtly deduced from thoſe paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, which have given birth to the doctrine of 
Predeſtination. 

LXXXIVo will now come to ſome proof of 
the indirett kind; or to the anſwering of a few 
objeftions e premiſing, that what was ſaid in anſwer 
to objections under the preceding Article, might 
be of uſe here. The immutability of God uſed to 
be urged by the Predeſtinarians at the time of 
the Reformation, in favour of their notions.— 
It may be proper to keep in mind the objections 
in the tenth Article. | 

LXXXV. Is not what has here been laid down, 
too intricate* for common people to attend to? It 
does not ſeem ſo to me. Indeed, common people 


do in reality know as much of the ſubject, as the 
learned ; 


2 Art. X1. Sect. xx11, f 
Art. xvi. Sect. xxx.— In Heylin, 557th! page. Oxſord, 
Art. x. Sect. xL v. 


C 2 
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learned; if they would not frighten themſelves 
with fancies: and as all ranks may feel uneaſineſs 
from what they hear of predeſtination, all ſhould 
be provided with the remedy. In our method, all 
diſtinctions between abſolute and conditional Pre- 
deſtination are ſet aſide; all theory is diſmiſſed ; 
nothing remains, but what 1s to be diſpatched by 
common feeling and common ſenſe. Nay, no 
man is required as matter of duty, to think any- 
thing about predeſtination; only it is a pity any 
one ſhould loſe a ſpecies of meditation, which © is 
full of ſweet, pleaſant and unſpeakable comfort,” 
when rightly performed. Mr. Whitehead lays, that 
ſages formed civil ſocteties, 


By heaven's permiſſion, or by heav'n's command; 
and afterwards, 


And men are Born to trifle, or to reign. 

In theſe two lines are couched all the myſteries 
of God's different wills, and of each man's deſtiny; 
but they give no ſort of trouble, ſo long as men 
have no ſuperſtitious fear about them. If we 
would carry the feelings and ſenſe with which we 
read theſe, to Scripture, that would occaſion no 
greater perplexity. The plaineſt things ſeem ab- 
{truſe whilſt we are obliged to examine them 
minutely ; but uſe ſoon makes examination un- 
neceſſary. 3 

In ſhort we ſeem to have little to do in re- 

ferring 

© See William Whitehead's Works, Vol. ii. Elegy iii. ad- 
dreſſed to the preſent Earl Harcourt, (1796.)—Marmontel puts 
theſe words into the mouth of one of his characters in his Tale 
of La Bergere des Alpes, (Contes Moraux, Tome 2. p. 50.) 
% Puiſque je ui Paſteur” —“ il faut bien que je ſois 2c“ pour 
Petre.”—Any common expreſſions, of the ſort here quoted, 


uſed without any idea of their being abſtruſe, . or of their 


—_— relation to religious diſputes, are to our preſent pur- 
poſe, 
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ferring events to God's purpoſe ; but to let our feel- 

ings" ply freely to the caſe. 

IxxxvI. Is not the general language of ſcrip- 
ture as if men were* frze? yes; and fo is the 
language of our Article: *in our doings,” we are 
to conceive ourſelves free; though looking back, 

'we may acknowledge our dependence on God in 
every thing. Our moral and accountable nature 1s 
immediately”? from God. The texts about pre- 
deſtination are few, and ſo are the occaſions on 
which they ought to be uſed. It may not be 
neceſſary to ule them ever. Even thoſe men who 
favour predeſtination in the way of Theory, have 

ſuch faint notions of it that they do not act from 
it. Calviniſis act from free-will as much as other 
men : ſometimes men may evade their duty, by 

pretending to act from a belief of deſtiny, but 1 
do not call this acting from a ſuch belief; they 
act from the notion of their being free, in every 
thing elſe, 

Biſhop Butler proves, that the doctrine of 
men's not being at liberty, if it could be true 
in Theory, muſt be falſe in practice: we muſt act 
as free; therefore there muſt be a fallacy ſome- 
where. 

LXXXVII. Is not the doctrine of Predeſtination 
hurtful to Virtue? No; Virtue 1s, in our Article, 
Preſuppoſed, before men are allowed ro meddle 
with Predeſtination : thoſe who are to hope that 
God's purpoſe will prove favourable to them, muſt 
* walk righeoufly in good works;” thoſe who may 

meditate 

u Hecuba does this, in the paſſage mentioned Se. Lxxix. 


Il. N. 209, &c. ſhe uſes Fate to raiſe a ſentiment of Conſolation: 
refers an event back to fate, though ſhe has no preciſe idea 
what Fate means. | 

* Art. x. Sect. xi. vi. Y Set. Lxxix. 

* Analogy 1. 6. 
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meditate on the Chriſtian diſpenſation as having 
been planned in the divine counſels, muſt not be 
* carnal,” but © godly perſons.” And even theſe, 
according to our notions, ought only to dwell 
upon the decrees of God, as far as it will promote 
and ſtrengthen their virtue. —Beſides, thoſe texts 
which mention predeſtination, are ſo /inked with 
the mention of virtue and holineſs*, that no in- 
genuous man can take the former and leave the 
latter. If, on reading any text ſeeming to favour 
predeſtination, we aſk, whoſe virtue could this 
hurt? we ſhall find that it could hurt no one's, 
without ſome miſapplication. 

LXXXVIII. Does not the doctrine of Predeſti- 
nation interfere with the duty of Prayer” # No more 
than with any other exertion for attaining good: 
no more than with any Virtue: indeed, accord- 


ing to the repreſentation of our Article, referring: 


important and facred events to the divine purpoſe, 
is itſelf a ſpecies of devotion. 


Of Prophecy J have ſaid enough befores. 
LXXX1x. I would laſtly propoſe the ſame quel. 
tion which I have propoſed in ſome preceding * 


Articles; will not the doctrine before us, diſgy/? 


thinking men? I think it ought not; particularly 
if our obſervation be true, that the ſcriptures give 
nothing new upon it. If, as a Chriftian, I were 
aſked what I meant by Predeſtination, I ſhould 
give an anſwer which would ſuit natural religion, 


as 


2 Eph. i. 4.“ he hath choſen us in him before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we ſhould be holy and without Same.“ 
&c.—See alſo Eph. ii. 10. created unto good works, © ordained 
that we ſhould walk in them: and ſo in other paſſages. 

d Art. x. Sect xLVII. 

< Append. to Art. xi. Sect. xx vit. 

4 Art. 1X, Sect. xL. — Art. x. Sect. xl. x. See the Heads of 


Lectures in each Article, and the Appendix to Art. xi. 


Sect, xx ix. 
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as well as revealed. I ſhould ſay, I mean that, 
which, in the divine mind, 1s the cauſe of order 
and regularity ; of ſuch order and regularity, as, 
in man, would be aſcribed to foreſight and pre- 
determination. To this, events have been ever 
aſcribed, in all ages of the world. Epictetus uſes 
Tera ywevos much like the Author of the Acts of 
the Apoſtles*: and certainly reaſonable men could, 
in no age of the world, deny or /imit, the prede- 
terminations of God: If we can only turn re- 
flexions upon the divine decrees to a moral purpoſe, 
we may be well ſatisfied. 

xc. But while I am upon the ſubject of natu- 
ral religion, I ſhould take notice of the famous 
difficulty ariſing out of the Divine Preſcience. If 
God foreknows my actions, they are fixed, though 
ſeerningly voluntary; therefore I have no choice, 
I am no agent. But, according to our notions, 
repeatedly * ſtated, we have no right to aſcribe to 
God a certain knowledge of our voluntary actions, 
if we have no ſuch thing ourſelves, nor any idea 
of ſuch a thing: do we know that it is not an 
impoſſibility? We have analogies, by which we can 
conjefture, with great probability, how men will act 3 

an 


* The paſſage, to which I mean to refer, I find in Cap. 21. 
in a Glaſgow Edit. with a Latin tranſlation, page 30.— In Stan- 
hope's Edit. with Simplicius, about the 26th or 27th Chap. — 
Simplicius, in his comment, makes the paſlage belong rather 
to the tenth Article: to which might perhaps be referred the 
Prayer, with which Simplicius concludes his Comment,— 
(Lardner's Teſtimonies. ) | . 

Epict. Enchir. Cap. 22. To Je RENT SC 00 P&xivoparrruy eTWE 
t X, we uo Te Oy TET a [htEVOG £65 TAUTHY THY TXEw, 

Here the true end of referring ations to God, ſeems to be 
diſcerned: not ſpeculative truth, but moral feelings; aſſiſting 
2 principles of human agency, and mixing it with 

vine. 

Art. xv1. beginning of Sect. xxx. 


04 
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and God muſt have ſomething of the ſame ſort in 
an unbounded degree ; but theſe muſt, by their 
nature, fall ſhort of certain knowledge. This is a 
different thing from denying the Preſcience of God, 
as the Socinians are ſaid to do: God has certainly 
all pofible knowledge; but if he has a certain fore- 
knowledge of our voluntary actions, it is a thing 
of a kind® of which we know nothing; and there- 
fore if we admit it, and act from it, we are anſwer- 
able for the conſequences. We muſt not, through 
a fear of detracting from the wiſdom of God, en- 
danger our own morals ; they are the principal 
objects of the divine adminiſtration. 

xc1, I would alſo recall“ to your mind, that 
there may be two different trains of thought, ſeem- 
ingly inconſiſtent with each other, and yet in either 
you may go on without coming to an end. Study 
the regularity of God's government, the conſtancy 
of the rules or laws of nature; you come to no 
end: Study the freedom of voluntary agents, and 
the interpoſitions of God's particular Providence; 
again you come to no end; what remains, but that 
here, as in former inſtances , we leave two things 
to exiſt together as they may, though we are un- 
able to make them fit and ſuit each other ? aſſuring 
ourſelves, that there is ſome way of reconciling 
them, though we may not underſtand it ; now, 
or ever. 

What we have ſaid of the Divine Preſcience 
and Immutability *, may put us into a right way 


of underſtanding the Repentance' of God, and 
other 


r It is one of the ſecret things which belong unto the Lord 


our God. Deut xxix. 29. 


bh Book 111. Chap. xv. Sect. ix. 

i Sect. v. with references. 

* Art. xv1. beginning of Section xxx. 

! Compare Num. xxiii. 19. with Jer. xvii. 8, 10, 
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other things aſcribed to the Deity, which ſeem 
rather to belong to man. Each is, (as before, 
repeatedly) the cauſe, in God, of thoſe effeas, 
which, in man, would be aſcribed to that quality : 
and each quality is aſcribed to God in any fitu- 
ation, as far as, in that ſituation, it is a Per- 
fectiou. 

We ſpeak of Rules of the Divine Government; 
but, in ſtrictneſs, we know no ſuch: when any- 
thing goes on 1uiformly, we preſume and ſuppoſe 
a rule; but we know not the mind of the Lord; 
the unexpected violation of that uniformity which 
we have obſerved, may be as much from rule, as 
the uniformity itſelf. 

I conclude this topic of natural religion, with 
obſerving, that I do not ſee how the divine prede- 
termination makes any difference in the doctrine 
of Liberty and Neceſſity, which was laid down * 
under the tenth Article; and therefore I do not ſay 
anything here on that ſubject. 

xc11. I now come to ſay ſomething of the 
Doctrine of Reprobation. As in the tenth Article I 
reſerved to the laſt, the ſubject of referring evi 
to God, ſo I do in the preſent Article. Evil has 
been referred to God as znſpired® by him, or de- 
creed, the former part was treated in the tenth 
Article, the latter muſt be mentioned here. 

] ſhould imagine, that as we have already ſeen 
the manner of referring good to God, if. we gave 
ſome account of the etymology of reprobation, and 
ſhewed in what reſpects referring evi to God is 
more complicated than referring good, (and there- 
fore how any ſcriptural expreſſion aſcribing evil, 
ſhould be conſtrued 14% friftly than one aſcribing 
good,) we ſhould, with the help of what has bcen 


already ſaid, be prepared to examine any particular 
texts of ſcripture. 


Probo 


Art. x. SeQ. xLix, » Art, x. Sect. 1. 
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Probo ſignifies to try, and ſo, in the common 
courſe of things, to approve : a tried friend is an 
approved friend. — Reprobo is, after trial, to throw 
away, as refuſe, that which has not anſwered the 
trial. 

In the trial of metals, what is thrown away, is in 
Engliſh, called aroſs, 1 in Greek“, a dor sprov (aęyveor). 
—]n any conteſts, in running, &c. the loſer was 
called adJoupcs; to this St. Paul ſeems to allude 
when he ſays, of himſelf, [Tres & NNO¹ ung & bro 
a Joxupoc Yevwpor?, Man is in a ſtate of probation; 
if he does tolerably well, he is dJoxipues, but if he 
is ſo bad as to be deemed incorrigible, he is 
&doxipros, Or reprobate®, I do not fee why Locke 
and Taylor ſhould run away from this ſenſe; there 
15 nothing more rightful 1 in it, than in the expref- 
fion, © he gave them up;” when it is ſeen what they 
were given up to. 

Reprobation ſeems generally to give more alarm, 
by the /ound, than condemnation; yet one had rather 
be neglected as refuſe, than adjudged to poſitive 
puniſhment. A man may be comparatively repro- 
bated ; as when another who is preferred to him, is 
ſaid to be elected; reprobated, being the correla- 
tive, —Nay, one might conceive one who is re— 
probated in compariſon of ove man, to be elected, 
in compariſon of another. As a thing thrown 
aſide, may be uſed for ſome other purpoſe from 
that it was tried for; and in preference to ſome- 
thing elle. 

XCIII. The difterence between referring good 
and evil to God, ſeems to confiſt in this; God 
may have evil aſcribed to him, becauſe none can 

nappen 

Prov. xxv. 4.—Iſ. i. 22. according to the Lxx. 

So that with us, a difanced horſe, 5 a reprobate horſe. 


4 In our Homily, reproveable is the word for reprobate. On 
Faith, beginning; from Titus i. 16. 
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happen which he does not permit, and which, 
therefore, does not, in ſome ſenſe, make a part of 
his Government ; (and every part of his Govern- 
ment is good;) or becauſe there is no evil which 
he does not controll, ſo as to prevent its operating 
beyond certain limits. Evil may alſo be aſcribed 
to God, when he puniſtes it, and thereby produces 
good; but more directly. when the evil aſcribed is 
uſed as a puniſhment, It is alſo aſcribed to him 
when he brings iucidental good out of it. Langnage 
muſt, to be ſure, be far from literal, which al- 
cribes evil to God in any ſenſe; but it is uſually a 


\ 


fact which is aſcribed, and that fact is good in 


ſome reſpefts and evil in others. At bottom, it is 
only good which 1s aſcribed to God, or what is 
good to him who aſcribes it; and common ſenſe 
ſees this, though it may not be conſcious of every 
ſtep in the proceſs. When God only permits evil, 
there is, no doubt, good, if it were only in the 
liberty, accountableneſs, &c. and in every other 
caſe juſt now mentioned, the good appears more 
plainly. 

But good is aſcribed to God more ſimply and 
directly; it is unmixed; he not only permits it, 
but rewards and encourages it; ſo that both the 
liberty of conferring and attaining good, and the 
encouragements to ule that liberty, are his. 

Though language in which evil is aſcribed to 
God, is more imperfect than language in which 
g00d 1s aſcribed ; yet even the latter is capable of 
being perverted :—God is * the author of peace ;” 
then what occaſion, ſays a man who wants to evade 
his duty, for me to be a Peace-maker - perhaps 


this 


r Some references might be made from this Section, and the 
next to the goth Section of the tenth Article; but the bet 
method would be, to look at that before reading this part. 
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this evaſion might be too groſs to paſs; but others 
do pals, which are of the ſame kind. 

When one man is preferred to another, we ſome- 
times hear the comparative diſadvantage called evil, 
injury, or even puniſhment. Of ſuch evil God may 
be the immediate author. He may prefer one of 
his creatures to another, or make them into differ- 
ent ranks, in any kind of life. (Rom. ix. 15.) 

There ſeems to be Reprobation ſpoken of 2 
Priori and d poſteriori. 

XCIV. Some have had a notion, that God, by 
a direct act, ordains a number of men to miſery ; 
but there is no warrant in ſcripture for ſaying any 
ſuch thing. Take an evil, a fact, and you may 
refer it to the divine government, with that indiſ- 
tinctneſs which your ignorance demands, if you 
can anſwer a good purpoſe by ſo referring it; if 
you can excite a pious or virtuous ſentiment; but 
not otherwiſe. An attention to circumſtances, is 
required in referring evil as well as in referring 
good*; nay, a greater degree of attention, But 
let us take ſome ance. 

Let us take firſt the rejection of the Fews; as a 
great part of the doctrine of reprobation has been 
taken from ſcriptural expreſſions relating to that 
event. The plain fact, if told in common lan- 
guage, was, the Jews, or part of them, rejected 
the Chriſtian religion: but when this fact was 
taken in a religious light, and conſidered as part 
of God's government, and referred to God, the 
expreſſion then was, God rejected the Jews; which 
to the Jews themſelves would ſeem natural and eaſy 
language. 

The Jews, in this caſe, were reprobated; and 
important good, no doubt, they loſt; but they 

| | might 
s Conſider Matt. xxv. 41. in this light, as before, Section 


LXXX, 
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might any of them embrace Chriſtianity when 
they pleaſed ; and then, when their converſion was 
ſpoken of in a religious light, and as part of 
divine government, they would be ſaid to have 
been elect, predeſtinated, according to God's pur- 
poſe. In both caſes, of rejecting and embracing 
Chriſtianity, the act muſt come fir, and then be 
referred back to the divine counſels; in ſuch re- 
ference language implying divine agency would be 
rightly uſed. 

Xcv. Now let us take a few particular texts. 
I will take them chiefly, or entirely, from Arch- 
biſhop Uſer's proof of Reprobation*, which he 
favours. I do not perceive Jude 4, amongſt his 
texts; which I wonder at. 

Prov. xvi. 4. gives me no other idea than this: 
God's government 1s univerſal ; what he created he 
always deſigned to ſuperintend : he created all 
things as ſubjects of his government; it extends to 
the puniſhment of the wicked. Though God 
hates fin, yet the permiſſion of it, and the puniſh- 
ment of it when committed, is as much a part of 
his plan, as even the rewarding of goodneſs. 

Let us now go to the ainth Chapter to the Romans, 
and firſt take the 13th verſe, ** Jacob have I loved, 
but Eſau have I hated.” This whole chapter is 
written to prove, that God might /et a/ide the Jews, 
or leave them out of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, 
that 1s, reprobate them, notwithſtanding his pro- 
miſes to their forefathers. - Their notion ſcems to 
me to have been this; — the Chriſtian religion 
cannot be the true, or if it is, we need not be 
anxious about it, becauſe we mult be of the true, 
in conſequence of the promiſes of God. No, 
ſays St. Paul, that reafon is not valid; you cannot 
depend upon deſcent, becauſe you inherit from 


| Jacob, 
Body of Divinity, page 73, 74. jth edition. 
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Jacob, and he was not regularly deſcended from 
Abraham; Eſau was his elder brother: — that in- 
ſtance of quitting the direct line, St. Paul well 
knew, the Jews would not object to; the preference 
of the deſcendants of Jacob, that is, of the Iſrael- 
ites, to thoſe of Eſau, or the Edomites, was a 
favourite ſubject : but, ſay the Jews, Eſau was 
ditinherited, becauſe of his bad caracter: that, 
replies the Apoſtle, was not the reaſon; for the 
diſinheriting was announced before the birth of 
the twins; therefore God may make a ſimilar 
change when it ſeems good to him. The expreſ- 
fion of the Apoſtle, © Jacob have I loved, but 
Eſau have I hated,” 1s, very properly, borrowed 
from a Prophet”; and the language of the prophet, 
means, that the Iſraelites were a much more proſ- 
perous people than the Edomites :—there is not the 
leaſt in the paſſage of any individuals, or of any 
puniſhment in a future ſtate. 

The 17th verſe is another fupport* of Repro- 
bation : It contains another inſtance, which the 
Jews would readily adopt, the puniſhment of the 
enemies of their forefathers, the puniſhment of the 
Agyptians, and Pharao their King.—It is men- 
tioned in the Book of Exodus“. God raiſed up 
Pharaoh in order to ſhew his power; the plain fact 
was, while Pharaoh was under the rod, under any 
of the plagues, he was Jumble and ſubmiſſive; ; 
when they were remitted, he exalted* himſelf, and 
grew arrogant again. 

Bur though 1n plain language he exalted himſelf, 
yet when the tranſactions were conſidered as a part 
of God's government, the expreſſion was, God 


exalted: him, or raiſed him up; by allowing him 
that 


u Mal:i.2, 3. Obadiah ſeems all on this ſubject. 


* Rhemiſts on the place, Uſher, Page 74- 
Y Exod. ix. 16. Z Exod. ix. 17. 
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that relaxation from puniſhment, which occaſioned 
his infolence. And this was very ſuitable to 
Jewiſh phraſeology. The effect of Pharaoh's in- 
ſolence was, to make God's protection of the 
Iſraelites much more ſtriking, and much more 
celebrated than it would otherwiſe have been; 
which 1s, in hke manner, as a part of divine 
government, thus expreſſed, that my name may 
be declared throughout all the earth.” Now why 
might not God, in the fame: ſenſe, raiſe up the 
Fews © the more they exalted themſelves, and the 
more obſtinate they grew in rejecting the Goſpel, 
the more would the fame of the Goſpel be declared 
throughout the world. Indeed the ſituation of 
the Jews has been, and is, molt wonderful; and 
has, in fact, greatly aſſiſted in proving the divine 
authority of the Goſpel. But the paſlage before 
us is ſo little to Reprobation, in the uſual ſenſe of 
the word, that we have loſt all idea of reprobation 
merely by examining it. 

We muſt take one more paſſage out of this 
famous chapter; the 22d verſe : © veſſels of wrath, 
fitted to deſtruction: but we muſt look back, per- 
haps as far as our laſt inſtance, the 17th verle. 
My idea of the whole paſſage, is this;—a taunting 
Jew had ſaid; we make God's name“ to be glo- 
rious? do we ſo? then God cannot be angry with 
75; in truth, as yet, (continuing the ſarcaſm) we 
have ſuffered: no great harm |—On this the Apoſtle 
is indignant; Inſolence! he exclaims, You know 
your cavil to be inſolent, as well as ſophiſtical: but 
dare you inſult God! are not you, according to- 
your own prophets, in his hands, as clay in the 
hand of the Potter? may not you be appointed to 
a. more or leſs noble office? He might defroy you, 

and 


2 Ezek. xyiii. a Jew makes a taunting cavil; ſee the ninth 
Art, Sect. xxxv111. 
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and he does not ; is this your complaint ? forgive 
him this wrong : it may not continue; He only 
knows how near your deſtruction is; He only 
knows how ſoon you may weep over your Temple, 
and find not one ſtone left upon another ! Becauſe 
deſtruction is not actually arrived, do you con- 
clude that Chriſtianity is not the kingdom of the 
true Meſſiah ? that would be a moſt unwarrant- 
able concluſion. Remember how God acted with 
the Agyptians; if, in the ſame manner, he makes 
your refuſal of the Goſpel, the means of promoting 
its honour, you cannot, after praiſing the meaſure in 
one cale, blame it in another, exactly ſimilar. 

Thus we ſee, that the paſſage has no relation to 
individuals, or to Chriſtians, or to puniſhment in a 


future life. There is ſome appearance as if St. 


Paul had not been wholly without an idea of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; but how far he was in- 
formed of that event, does not appear. One 
thing ſeems evident, that St. Paul, by his reaſon- 
ing was endeayouring to promote converſion to 
Chriſtianity ; and from thence we may conclude, 
that any individual Jew might have eſcaped from 
any kind of deſtruction which was impending over 
the Jewiſh people. 

We have now only 1 Pet. ii. 8. and Jude 4, re- 
maining: they are ſo much alike, that I will take 
them together: indeed they ſeem ſo little different 
from Prov. xvi. 4. that if that is explained, ſo are 
theſe. All three conſiſt in referring evil to God, 
in order to ſhew, that the moſt daring offenders 
cannot exempt themſelves from the reſtraints of his 
Government. You will find learned and inge- 
nious ſolutions of them all; but I am moſt in- 
clined to ſolve them from hat has been laid down, 


about 
In Benſon, Le Clerc, Whitby on the five points, &c. 
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about the difference between referring? good and 
evil to the Supreme Being. When men run into 
great crimes, they are apt to triumph in their free- 
dom from thoſe fetters, in which they fancy the 
good are confined: _— tends more to hamble 
them, and make them ſober- minded, than to 
make them feel, that they are totally under the 
government of God; and that, though they are 
really guilty, yet their very crimes may be inſtru- 
ments of good in the hands of God; this makes 
them feel impotent and deſpicable ; and the more 
if they are made ſenſible of the boundleſs duration 
of the divine ſchemes of Government.— Theſe 
are the ideas which ſeem to me to prevail in the 
minds of the ſacred writers when they throw out, 
te appointed” to this evil; © of old ordained to this 
condemnation.” 

And we ſhould really conſider what a world we 
ſhould be in, if God was ignorant of man's wicked- 
neſs; or if the profligate were really /awleſs ; or if 
evil was ſimply evil; if no good came out of evil; 
or if a fin was never made the puniſhment of a 
ſin. It frequently happens, that the good which 
ſprings out of evil incidentally is fo great, that we 
dare not wiſh the evil had not happened. To be 
ſure when we expreſs God's permiſſion, regulation, 
improvement of evil, by ſpeaking as if he were 
the author of evil, our language is very imperfect ; 
but ſo indeed is the generality of our language; 
often, I apprehend, not leſs imperfect: cuſtom re- 
conciles us to it; and practiſing upon it, ſerves to 
define it : the caſe might ſoon be the ſame with 
language aſcribing evil to God. It has been eaſy 
and familiar to the Jews; it might become fo 
to us. | 


| Xcvi. At 
e Se, xC111. 
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xcvi At length we come to our Application. 
If what has been“ ſaid is juſt, we may have here 
| an Article of natural religion“. 
© I have already * returned thanks to Providence 
for making me a member of my religious aſſoci- 
ation: Its laws and regulations muſt improve me 


| and bring me to happineſs; but 1 cannot think 
| that thoſe laws exiſted fr} when I firſt knew 
| them.—how long then may the plan have exiſted 
in the divine mind ?—the heavenly planner only 
knows |! 
| When I reflect on the bleſſed Inſtitution, as 
ſettled by divine wiſdom, before all time, I am 
| filled with ſacred wonder : could I flatter myſelf 
that I was a worthy member of it, I ſhould be 
happy; I try my principles and my conduct; and in 
proportion as they ſatisfy me, I feel a confidence in 
| God as the protector of it, and an affeftionate 
gratitude towards him.—Yet I can ſee, that if a 
| bad man was to act from a notion that all things 
| are ſettled, it could only lead him to deſpair, or 
licentiouſneſs.” | 
* No; the decrees of God may be an intereſting 
ſubject of contemplation to a good mind; but prac- 
tice muſt ſpring from the endeavours of man, 
animated by the hopes of pleaſing God, and being 
rewarded by him.” | 
xcvii. A Chriſtian might ſay thus; 
© That I am a member of the Church of Chriſt, 
is matter of ſincere rejoicing to me: what a pri- 
vilege! to be invited into ſuch a ſociety, to be 


| conſidered 
j 4 End of SeR. Lxxx11:; 
© Theſe forms proceed according to the hint at the end of 
Set. xL II: firſt comes the fa#, then the cauſe, in God's pur- 
| poſe, formed before any aſſignable time: then the good and 
; bad »/e of contemplating God's purpoſes, or decrees: then the 
| nature of practical rules. 
f Art. X111, Sect. xxvII. - Art. X11, Sect. xxvIi.— Art. XI. 
Sect, xxx. a 8 
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conſidered as free from any great fault, to be re- 
33 in the light of a brother to my Lord and 

aviour! to be led naturally to imitate his perfec- 
tions, and to be put into a way which leadeth to 
eternal life The importance of the bleſſing till 
grows upon me when I conſider, that the Church 
of Chriſt has been an object of attention in the 
Divine mind ever ſince the Fall of our firſt Parent. 
So far I am expreſsly taught; but had not the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation been conceived or planned 
before the Fall? I muſt not fay or chink it: 1 
look back, and time keeps opening upon me: I 
can fix no period when it ſeems at all probable that 
the gracious deſign had a beginning.” 

* Chriſtianity, exiſting in the divine mind before 
the foundation of the world, and opening gradu- 
ally upon mankind, is the moſt argu? and affefing 
object which an human being can contemplate.— 
And when an examination of my heart and actions 
gives me any reaſon to think that I am really a 
member of it, my Zope is confirmed, and my de- 
vout affectious enlivened, by the confkancy of the 
divine benevolence. Nevertheleſs, it is intelligible 
how an opinion, that all things are fixed by the 
Deity, may lead a man into a ſtate of deſpondency, 
or into a negligent and diffolute courſe of lite.” 

* Though therefore I am happy in having ſuch a 
ſubject of meditation, to raiſe my mind to piety 
and devotion; yet I ſhall endeayour to ſtrengthen 
and improve my practical principles by attending to 
the promiſes of God, and to the revealed deſcrip- 
tions of that conduct, which he wiſhes man to 
purſue, for the improvement of human happineſs.” 

XCVIII. With regard to mutual conceſſions, I 
would not ſay much ;—Dupin® makes no objection 
to this Article: there is great room for candour in 

a debating 
s Moſheim, Vol. 6. page 77, octavo. 
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debating about it. If divine agency does not ex- 
clude human, nor human“ divine, and both are 
iudliſtinct, different modes of referring events, to God 
and man, ſhould be allowed; and different phraſes, 
according to mens different feelings and concep- 
tions. St. John ſeems to have been of an affec- 
tionate temper, and that influences his ſtile. — And 
if you and your adverſary may get into two dif- 
ferent trains, of thought and expreſſion, and both 
bei right, to what purpoſe is diſpute ? Our form 
of aflent ſeems to be ſuch (as we ſaid on a former 
occaſion *®) as an Heathen would ſubſcribe to, ex- 
cept in thoſe particulars which muſt be common to 
all Chriſtians ; and if it be fo, no denomination of 
Chriſtians need diſſent from it. But till it appear 
how our method would be accepted, one cannot 
tell what conceflions to propoſe. — Even Uſer, 
{peaking of Reprobation, ſeems to have had ſome 
ideas of referiing evil to God, which might, with 
{ome tempering, be made to coaleſce with ours. 
Indeed our method has favoured Reprobation as 
much as Election; and poſhbly might be accept- 
able to ſome as ſetting aſide xo texts of ſcripture, in 
order to favour commonly-received notions of hu- 
man® Philoſophy. 

xc1x. We come, in the laſt place, to In;prove- 
ments. Shall we, in imitation of Melan&hon, ftrike 
out this ſeventeenth Article? I had much rather 
our method of explaining and defending it, were 
accepted. The mind wants ſomething to lean upon 
with regard to the divine Counſels; and thoſe paſ- 
{ages of Scripture which ſpeak of them. The 
diſquiſitions and meditations on ſuch paſlages 

might 

b Se. LXXIX. LXXXV I. 

i See Sect. xC1. referring to Book 111. Chap. xv. Sect. 1x. 

k Art. x. Sect. L111. | | 
I Page 74, Body of Divinity, 5th Edition, 

m Dr. Powell's 3d Charge. 
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might be called a fine ſpecies of devotion : they are 
all ſentiment and ſublimity.—One would do a good 
deal to ſuit weak brethren; but there is no ſuffi- 
cient reaſon why thoſe who are not weak ſhould 
loſe ſuch ſublime devotion: eſpecially as thoſe who 
are perplexed by meditations on the benign purpoſes 
and plans of the Supreme Being are under no, ſort 
of obligation to dwell upon them. (Sect. Lxxxv1.) 

A tranſpoition of the former and latter parts of 
the firſt * paragraph, might prevent ſome wrong 
conceptions. | 

It muſt be tried, in Natural Theology, Heathen 
writings, the Scriptures, and common * diſcourſe, 
whether the obſervations which have been hazarded 
are juſt. 

c. When Milton aſſigned to his fallen angels 
the employment of reaſoning,” on our preſent ſub- 
jects, I hope he did not mean to deny, that, when 
rightly conceived and made the ſubject of our con- 
templation, they are * full of ſweet, pleaſant, and 
unſpeakable* comfort.“ | 


n Se. xL II. o Art, x. Sect. LIV. 

? Paradiſe Loſt, Book ii. 557. 

4 It may be a ſatisfaction to ſome hearers of the Lectures, 
who took notes, to know, that the five laſt Sections of this 17th 
Article, were omitted April 1, 1791, for want of time ; even 
though the LeQure that day was ſupernumerary. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 


OF OBTAINING ETERNAL SALVATION ONLY BY 
THE NAME OF CHRIST. 


HEY al'o are to be had accurſed, that pre- 
ſume to fay, That every Man ſhall be ſaved 
by the law or ſect which he profeſſeth, ſo that he be 
diligent to frame his life according to that Law, and 
the light of Nature. For holy Scripture doth ſet 
out unto us only the Name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
whereby men muſt be ſaved, | 


1. In treating of this Article we will proceed 
in our uſual method, though much of what was 
ſaid upon the thirteenth Article might be applied 
here. The thirteenth ſeems to relate to indivi- 
duals, and this to members of Society; but yet as 
theſe may be the ſame perſons, their neglecting 
Chriſtianity in the capacity of individuals, muſt 
be nearly connected with their neglecting it in their 
ſocial character. 

According to what was ſaid at the opening of 
the Introduction to the ſecond part of our Articles, 
the THIRD PART begins here. 

It has probably been the cuſtom in many dif- 
ferent ages to ſay, that all honeſt men will be 
ſaved, whatever religion they may be of; but this 


ſentiment muſt be moſt preyalent when men are 


moſt 
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moſt divided into religious parties; then the dif- 
ficulty of forming a judgment, is moſt ſtriking : 
—it muſt, on this account, have been very pre- 
valent at the time of our Reformation, and that 
æra is probably of the moſt conſequence to us 

at preſent; nevertheleſs, if we make hiſtorical 
remarks, we may as well look back as far as we 
can. 

11, Biſhop Burnet ſays, that The impiety that 
is condemned in this Article was firſt taught by 
ſome of the Heathen Orators and Philoſophers in 
the fourth Century,” who pleaded, that God was 
more honoured by various modes of worſhip, than 
if all men agreed in one mode. ſhould rather 
apprehend, that the compilers of our Article 
would have chiefly in view ſome error held by 
Chriſtians, or by ſuch as might have the ſcriptures 
propoſed and * to them; ſcriptural authori- 
ties would only affect perſons ſo ſituated. 

Philafter does give an account of a Sect called 
Rhetorians, who held, that all ſects were right; and 
ſome have 1magined, that theſe were Rhetoricians, 
or Orators of the fourth Century ; but Philaſter 
lived in the“ fourth Century himſelf, and places 
this ſect much earlier, Our buſineſs does not 
ſeem to be to enter into nice queſtions on eccleſi- 
aſtical Hiſtory; and therefore 1 ſhall content myſelf 
with referring you to Lardner's account“ of Rhe- 
torians, and with obſerving, that though Auguſtin 
thinks it incredible that any fect ſhould juſtify all 
ſects; it has often appeared to me, that each ſect /ets 
out on ſome right principle, though 1t may after- 
wards go too far, or deviate from the right path. 

111. We may now take notice of the /. 
Century. One part of the Pelagian Ny ws 

about 


A. D. 380, Lardner, o Works, Vol. 9, page 232. 
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- about the univerſality of Redemption; was intended 
to determine, whether all men were redeemed by 
the Death of Chriſt, and whether all men were 
called. I believe diſputes on ſuch matters referred 
chiefly to Predęſtination; and were intended to de- 
termine whether Chriſt could be ſaid to have died 
for the reprobate; but yet perhaps they might have 
ſome relation to our preſent Article; for if all men 
were ſo redeemed by Chriſt as to be upon one 
footing, it would not fignify what religion any man 
was of,—It ſeems, moreover, as if the Pelagians 
had held notions which were not approved by the 
orthodox*®, about the juſtification and Salvation of 
the holy men mentioned in the Old Teſtament. 
Yet this Salvation was, in ſome meaſure, aſcribed 

to Chrift; to their having foreſeen his coming. 
iv. Mohammed lived partly in the ſixth Cen- 
tury, and partly in the ſeventh, (571—633). Bp. 
Burnet obſerves, that the Koran repreſents “ all 
men in all religions” as * equally acceptable to 
God, if they ſerve him faithfully in them.” He 
alſo remarks, that this candour was intended as an 
inducement to embrace Mohammedaniſm, and was 
followed by great ſeverity towards thoſe who were 
deſirous to apoſtatize. We may give a paſlace 
from the Koran to our purpoſe; “ Sciendum 
eneraliter, quoniam omnis rectè vivens, Judæus 
5 Chriſtianus, ſeu lege ſua relictà ad aliam 
tendens, omnis ſcilicet Deum adorans, bonique 
geſtor, indubitanter divinum amorem aſſequetur“.“ 
v. But, for the reaſon already aſſigned, we are 
chiefly concerned with the age of the Reformation. 
In 
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See Auguſtin's Works, Ed. Antv. Vol. 10.— Appendix, 
pave 75, ina Pelagian Creed, or Confeſſion of Faith. 

4 Azoara 2d, page 10, Edit, Bibliandri. Zurich 1564, quoted 
by Forbes, Lib. 4. cap. 10. „ 
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In the Racovian® Catechiſm it is laid down, that 
ſince the coming of Chriſt no one is juſtified with- 
out faith in him, but before his coming, good men 
were juſtified by faith in? God. Eraſius not only 
ſpeaks of Cicero as 1nſpired®, but as probably 
ſaved.— Paulus Jovius died in the year 1552, when 
King Edward's Articles were publiſhed; in his lives 
of famous men, he gives an account of Galeottus 
Martius, who was perſecuted by ſome monks 
(though accidentally protected by Pope Chryſtus, 
or Sixtus the Fourth, as an old acquaintance) 
for teaching, in a Book of ſacred and moral philo- 
lophy, “omnibus gentibus, integrè et puriter 
veluti ex juſta nature lege viventibus, æternos 
cceleſtis auræ fructus paratos :” &c. this perſon 
died in 1478.—We have already“ mentioned the 
decrees of the Council of Trent; I do not ſee any 
thing more to our purpoſe than what was quoted 
under the thirteenth Article“. Bee 

The Scotch confeſſion ſeems very ſtrenuous on 
the neceſſity of being of the true Chriftian church 
in order to attain* Salvation. Extra quam” 
(eccleſiam) * nec eſt vita nec eterna felicitas.— 
Itaque prorsùs detęſtamur illorum blaſphemiam qui 
dicunt homines viventes fecundum equitatem et 
juſtitiam, quamcunque religionem profeſſi fuerint, 


{ervatos 


© This quoted Art. x1 11. Set, vi. 
f De prophetico Jeſu Chriſti munere; or page 212. 
s Mentioned Art. x. Sect. 11, Ep. ad Jo. Ulatt, in Cic. 


Tuſc. Diſp. 


d Art, xIII. Sect. v. | 


i To what was quoted Art, x111. Set. v. from Hume's 
Hiſtory, ſhould be added the latter part of Hume's ſentence ; 
which belongs to the 18th Article: © Any one who preſumes 
to maintain, that an Heathen can poſſibly be ſaved, is himſelf 
expoſed to the penalty of eternal perdition.” - Hume's Hiſt. 
4to. Vol. 3, page 334, 1ſt Edit. quoted by Gilpin in his Life of 
Cranmer, page 159. | 

* Sect, 16, De Eccleſia. 
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. fervatos ini.” The Scotch might be the more 
. Zealous, as being inclined to Calviniſm : to ſuch 


it muſt be ſhocking to have any one ſpeak as if 
there were no elect. 

The authors of the Reformatio Legum are allo 
very warm; perhaps thinking the notion oppoſed 
an affront to Chriſtianity, ** Horribilis' eſt et 
inanis illorum audacia, qui contendunt in omni 
religione vel ſectà quam homines profeſſi fuerint 
ſalutem illis eſſe ſperandam,” &c.— In the ſame 
chapter 1s a declaration againſt the notion that a// 
men ſhall be ſaved at /a/?, after undergoing ſome 
puniſhment ; which notion is the ſubject of the 
laſt of King Edward's Articles. Perhaps it might 
ſeem, that univerſal ſalvation, though after ſome 
evil ſuffered, was not agreeable to the ſcriptural 
accounts of ſalvation by Chriſt. 

This Reformatio Legum profefles to cenſure 
only herefies actually prevailing at that time: as 
appears from the Epilogus after the twenty-ſecond 
chapter. 

vi. We have ſometimes carried our hiſtori- 
cal remarks lower than the times when the Articles 
were compiled; if we do this in the preſent caſe, 
we may take notice of Milton, Hobbes, and Pope. 

Miiton may not at firſt, ſeem a proper inſtance, 
as he did not, in the latter part of his life, adhere 
to any ſect, but thought he might be ſaved though 
ſep rate from all ſects; but if the fault condemned 
in the Article be that of not founding our hopes 
of Salvation on our being members of the Church 
of Chriſt, and on our acting as ſuch; the great 
Poet might run into that fault by depriving him- 
ſelf of opportunities of performing ſocial acts of 
Chriſtian worſhip. His Biographer, Dr. Johnſon, 
ſeems to diſapprove of his conduct in this reſpect. 

Hobbes 
De Harefibus, Cap. 11. 
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Hobbes is mentioned by Biſhop Burnet as requiring 
no man to take farther care what Religion he is 
of, than that it be the religion eſtabliſhed in his 
own country by law. — I would mention Mr. 
Pope only in order to introduce thoſe two lines 
of his, which may have contributed, perhaps more 


than he intended, to promote the notion con- 
demned in our Article; 


For modes of Faith let graceleſs Zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whoſe Life is in the right. 


Near end of 3d Ep.— Eſſay on Man. 
Me might again“ read the paſſage where Dr. 
Prieſtley affirms, that “ nothing is requiſite to 
make men” object of God's favour, ** but ſuch 
moral conduct as he has made them capable of ;” 
—with what follows. 
vii. After Hiſtory we come to Explanation. 
Ought this eighteenth to be conſidered as be- 
longing to the ſecond® or third part of our thirty- 
nine Articles? I think, rather to the ird; it ſeems 
a kind of Introdufion; and the idea this; a man 
muſt not think that he may be ſure of Salvation 
as a member of any ſect, or religious Society, which 


he may happen to engage in: Salvation can only 
be hoped for, according to the Scriptures, from 


being a member of the true Church of Chriſt, what- 
ever may be the right idea of that Church: and 
what it is, is ſettled in the ſubſequent Articles. 
The Scotch confeſſion introduces the error oppoſed 


in our eighteenth Article, under the ſubject 
Eccleſia. 


* 


In 
m Near the end of Art. x11; from Hiſt. Corr, Vol. 1, page 
279, end of Atonement. 


" Theſe Parts ſee opening of Introduction to ſecond Part: 
before Art. 1x, and opening of this 18th Article, 
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In the Articles of 1552, indeed, there is an 
Article between * our eighteenth and nineteenth, 
againſt evading the Moral Law, either under pre- 
tence of its being Moſaical, or of immediate inſpi- 
ration ; and ſo the connexion might be, though 
mere virtue cannot ſave men, it is not to be neg- 
lefted :—in 1562, the part about the moral law 
of Moſes was added to the ſeventh Article, (about 
the Old Teſtament) and the part about Inſpiration 
was omitted. | 

The 7itle of our eighteenth Article ſpeaks of 
obtaining Salvation “ by the Name of Chriſt :” in 
compliance with the text which is introduced into 
the Article. The force of that expreſſion may 
therefore be noticed when we come to that text. 

VIII. They ALSO are to be had ACCURSED,” 
—to what does the word © alſo” refer? no perſons 
had been pronounced accurſed before? - but ſeveral 
ſets of perſons had been condemned for holding dit- 
ferent errors, though not by the ſame expreffion. 
In the fourteenth Article we have, Works of 
fupererogation cannot be taught without arrogance 
and impiety;” In the ſixteenth, they are to be 
condemned which ſay they can no more fin,” &c.— 
In the ſeventeenth, a doctrine is ſaid to ſet men 
on a precipice from which they are liable to fall 
headlong into deſpair, or licentiouſneſs :—in the 
eighteenth, ** they al/o are to be had accurſed, &c. 
* damnand1”—et— * anathematizand1.” 

Indeed it might be proper to take notice of the 
meaning of the word hey :” the perſons ſpoken 
of muſt be ſuppoſed, at leaſt, to know of Chriſti- 
anity, if not to be, in ſome ſenſe, Chriſtians : in 

| I552 
Why ſhould Biſhop Sparrow, in his Articles of 1 562, inſert 


this Article of 15 52 befere our 18th? was he unwilling to inter- 
rupt the ſeries of Articles relating to the Church? e 
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1552 the title was, Je muſt truſt to obtain 
eternal ſalvation only by the name of Chriſt:” 
and in the body of the Article we have, © holy 
Scripture doth ſet out unto vs only the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt whereby men muſt be ſaved.” This 
cannot belong to thole who know nothing of the 
Holy Scriptures? : the perſons condemned are ſup- 
poſed to make a wrong choice, to reſt their hopes 
of happineſs on a wrong foundation, when they 
miglit reſt them upon a right one. 

If it be faid, that ed,“ and natural virtue, 
conſidered in regard to a power of conferring fal- 
vation, are oppoſed to Chrift, and therefore ſect 
may mean a religion ot Chriſtian; I anſwer, there 
may be ſects not Chriſtian, which may be within 
reach of arguments for Chriſtianity, though too 
careleſs in attending to ſuch arguments: and there 
may be Chriſtian ſects too careleſs about approach- 
ing as near to the Truth as poſſible. (Art. x111. 
Sect. 1. near the end.) —Probably at the Reforma- 
tion many took up this mode of talking; it ſignifies 
but little whether you are Papiſt or Proteſtant, or 
Puritan, or even a Jew, if you are a good man. — 
And many might float about, as kind of nominal 
Chriſtians, without paying much attention to an 
reaſonings on religious ſubjects.— This might re- 
tard the Reformation, as well as ſeem an affront 
to Chriſtianity. One cannot conceive a perſon to 
be ſtrongly impreſſed with the idea, that he can 
only be ſaved by being a member of the Church of 
Chriſt; and not anxious to know wherein genuine 
Chriſtianity conſiſts. 

« To be had accurſed,” in the Latin, “ anathemati- 
zandi ſuut; — are to be anathematized. Some- 
thing was ſaid of the meaning of this expreſſion, 


IN 
v See opening to the thirteenth Article. 
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in the third Book a. It has an harſh ſound, but 
ſhould be, like all other expreſſions, interpreted 
by cuſtom. Now 1t has been very much the cuſ- 
tom to condemn errors in ſuch form as this; if 
any one holds fuch an error, “ anathema fit,” let 
him be accurſed: we may ſee inſtances in the acts 
of the Council of Trent, or of any other Council. 
—And in our readings on Biſhop Pearſon, we meet 
with © Cyri/Ps twelve anathematiſms, againſt Neſto- 
rius, and thoſe of the Council of Sirmium and 
others, againſ{t* Photinus. Indeed this has been the 
eſtabliſhed language of the Church. Its general 
meaning ſeems to have been, that men who ran 
into ſuch particular errors, did not deſerve to be 
united to the holy Church of Chriſt, did not ap- 
pear to be ſo in the fight of God ;—but ought to 
be looked upon as ſeparated from it : and as ana- 
themas accompanied excommunications, the ideas of 
them became * aſſociated. This account agrees with 
the expreſſions in Eingham's Antiquities; where 
the expreſſion, © caſt out of the Church,” uſed 
by Pope Vigilius, ſeems equivalent to, “ anathema 
eto,” uſed by the firſt Council of Bracara.—And 
in WalPs* tranſlations from Auguſtin, we find re- 
nounced and anathematized put as meaning the fame 
thing. This anathematizing was not only the lan- 
guage of the high Orthodox party, but of Pelagius 
himlelf*.—lIt was indeed taken from the New Teſ- 
tament, which often took its expreſſions from the 
Old. Conſult Rom. ix. 3.—1 Cor. xvi. 22. — 


Gal. 


4 Chap. 1x. SeQ. 1. Vol. 2, page 97. 

r Page 325, Fol. s Page 120, Fol. 

t See Du Freſne under Excommunicatio. The excommunicatio 
o_ and Anathema are ſaid, I think, to mean the ſame 
thing. 

« On Infant Baptiſm, page 188, 4to. or 1. 16. 24. 

* See his Creed, in Auguſtin's Works, Vol. 10. Pref, Edit. 
Antv.—Voſſius's Hiſt, Pel. l. 1.— Wall 1. 19. 29. 
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Gal. i. 8.—Rev. xxii. 3.—ln Rom. ix. 3. accurſed 
anſwers to the marginal ſeparated; avelepa is from 
ava rh to ſeparate. Avaleua amongit the Hea- 
thens ſignified anything put aſide, or ſeparated for 
the ule of the Gods; that is in effect, moſt com- 
monly, for deftruftion. Sacer, means, ſet apart, or 
devoted, in the ſenſe of curſed. In 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 
St. Paul uſes both the term of the Lxx, avabena, 
and the Hebrew maran-atha?, curſed art thou 
changing, according to cuſtom, the final w of 
PIN! into .—In Gal. i. 8. evalua ſeems to im- 
ply ſeparation, devoting, curſe. — It is on Rev. 
xxii. 3. that Hammond gives his explanation of 
ae, and makes it relate to excommunication. 

In the Old Teftament, M generally, if not 
always, implies ſeparation for the purpoſe of de- 
ſtruction. And with us, devoted, conveys the ſame 
idea: yet Corban amongſt the Jews, oblation, from 
Ap to approach, implied ſomething conſecrated 
and not to be deſtroyed; but when anything was 
devoted to deſtruction, there was a previous ſepa- 
ration of it, either actual, or ſuppoſed. The 
Heathen * Idols were actually ſet apart and de- 
voted; the city* of Jericho, when devoted to the 
Lord, or accurſed, is ſuppoſed to be ſet apart; 
the beſiegers are commanded to © keep” themſelves 
e from the accurſed thing.” —Chrif, by an igno- 
minious death, was made a curſe? for us,” was 
devoted to deſtruction: © curſe” often means a 
deyoted © per ſeu. 


From hence we may conceive how the early 
Chriſtians might come to uſe the word curſe, or 


anathema, 


y Parkhurſt's Lexicon: this is Parkhurſt's etymology, but 
not the common one. | 

2 Deut. vii. 25, 26. jJoſhua vi. 17, 18. 

» Gal. iii. 13.— Deut. xxi. 23. 

© See Hammond on Rev. xxli. 3. 
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anathema, and how they might eſteem any cooler 
word, a fign of lukewarmneſs or diſrepect.— 
Though we ſhould not omit to mention the ex- 
ample which they had in Deut. xxvii. 14—26. 

The expreſſion of the Article in 1552 was, 
«© They alſo are to be had accurſed and abhorred,” 
&c. which looks more like the“ damnandi of the 
ſixteenth Article, than © accur/ſed” alone. 

IX. * That preſume to ſay that every man ſhall be 
ſaved” —what is here blamed, may not perhaps 
appear, without ſome attention: the words may 
lead ſome to think, that it 1s called an accurſed 
thing to hope that virtuous Heathens may be ſaved : 
but they do really expreſs a different idea; they do 
not blame candor, but preſumption; it would be 
preſumption to acquit a culprit, or reus, without 
authority, as well as to condemn one; we need not 
condemn, but we muſt not acquit : to do either 
properly, we ſhould be judges. It is neither our 
buſineſs to confine the mercy of God in its opera- 
tions, nor to diſpenſe it according to our fancies. — 

Nay, ſuppoſe that in particular caſes it were 
allowed us ſtrongly to hope, that the divine good- 
neſs would be exerted, yet even that falls far 
ſhort of the preſumption of affirming that © every 
man ſhall be” made eternally happy in a way pre- 
ſcribed by ourſelves. 

x. By the Law or Sect which he profeſſeth,” 
&c. Biſhop Burnet diſtinguiſhes between being 
ſaved by a law, and in a law ;—and with reaſon ; 
a man may be faved in an imperfect religion by the 
mercy of God, or even by the merits of Chrift; 
though not by virtue of the religion which he pro- 
feſſes: it may be conſidered whether the word 
whereby, which comes afterwards, does not rather 
confirm this notion. Indeed in the Latin Article 
the expreſſion is in lege,” but we cannot ſay that 

the 
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the Engliſh is a wrong tranſlation ; becauſe the 
Engliih and Latin are equally authentic. “In 
{e&a” therefore means, as a member of a ſeck.— 
We have", in Eph. iv. 32. & Xe tranſlated, “ for 
Chriſt's ſake;” it may mean, as a member of Chriſt; 
or of that ſociety, or body of which he is the Head. 
It is ſcarcely needful to obſerve, that our being 
ſaved by Chriſt, or in Chriſt, cannot exclude*® human 
agency. (e & is tranſlated whereby.) 

XI. © Only the Name,” &c.—In order to ſee 
the force of this expreſſion, which 1s taken from 
Acts iv. 12. we muſt conceive different men to 
worſhip* different deities, and invoke them and 
praiſes them, and ſwear* by them under their 
different names.—The contention between Elijah 
and the Prieſts of Baal, related in 1 Kings, Chap 
xvili, may give us an idea of the caſe; particu- 
larly ver. 24. & 26.— Through aſſociation and 
habit, ſentiment and paſſion are excited by the 
mere ſound of a name; ſo that enthuſiaſm might 
rage on ſounding the name of a much-honoured 
Deity, and the whole of his attributes might ſeem 
to be concentred in the appellation. We find 
ſimilar effects from the names of political or other 
parties; the very ſound of them excites animoſity 
and virulence *. 

And when men do not diſtinguiſh between the 
power of the perſon to whom the name belongs, 


and 


4 Art. x11, end of Se. x1. © Art. x. Set. XxX11, 

f Joſhua xxiv. 15. s Pſalm Ixviii. 4. 

b Pſalm Ixiii 12.— 1 Sam. xvii. 43. 

i The Chorus in the Oratorio of Samſon, in which the 
Iſraelites and the Philiſtines contend in Invocation, the one party 
invoking Zehovah, the other Dagon, muſt tend to enliven our 
conceptions of what is related, 1 Kings xviit. 24, &c, 

* Nov. 1793, the French are changing names of Streets, 
Cards, Months, &c, 
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and the combination of letters or ſounds which 
compoſe the name, then the name itſelf comes to 
be regarded as endued with ſome charm or ſuper- 
natural influence. 

X11. The laſt thing which can come into our 
explanation, is the word © ſaved,” and we have 
before conſidered its meaning. Here we may ob- 
ſerve, that Salvation (and in like manner damna- 
tion) may admit of an endleſs variety of degrees: and 
it might be wrong to omit wholly, that ſaving has in 
Acts iv. 12. a particular reference to deliverance 
from bodily evil. Peter and John had healed a lame 
man; they are aſked ſolemnly, * By what power, 
or by what name have ye done this?“ they anſwer, 
« By the name of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth.” — 
Neither is there ſalvation in any other: for there 
15 none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby (e 4) we muſt be ſaved ;” ( owtvas 
vu. Suppoſe this meant merely that the lame 
could only be healed in the name of Chriſt, yet 
the healing meant was miraculous ; and therefore 
that would be ſaying, that real miracles could only 
be performed in ſupport of Chriſtianity : but the 
Apoſtle, with what he ſays about the miraculous 
cure, mixes a great deal of reaſoning about the 
nature of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, and we" 
know that mere admiſſion into Chriſtianity, was 
called being ſaved : what he ſays, ver. 12. ſeems to 
be delivered as an witver/al truth. 

x111, Having finiſhed our explanation, we 
come to the Proof of what is affirmed in our 
Article. And I do not lee that we need make 
more than one proportion. 


XIV. The 


| Appendix to Art. x1. Sect. xvit.—and ſeveral other 
places, a 
n Art. Ix. ScCt. xiv. and Appendix to Art, xi. Sect. xv iii. 
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xIV. The Scriptures do not allow any one 
to conſider it as an indifferent matter, whether 
he acts as a member of the true Church of Chriſt, 
or not.” 

We have already produced many texts which 
are really to this purpoſe", though they relate im- 
mediately to acts of individuals, There would be 
no propriety in our being repreſented as branches 
of a vine, as the flock of a ſhepherd, as the ſpouſe 
of Chriſt, as elect, knit together, forming an edifice 
built upon the foundation of the Apoſtles and 
Prophets, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief 
corner-ſtone, if we were under no obligation to act 
ſocially as Chriſtians, or if we could attain to Chriſ- 
tian Salvation without acting ſo, 

xv. As to indirect proof, or anſwers to objec- 
tious, we have before given what is abundantly 
{ufficient. No objections of any force ſeem to 
occur, except thoſe from Acts x. 34 and Rom. 

i. 14—27.; and theſe“ texts have been already 
eo 


xvi. We may therefore proceed to our Appli- 
caliou. | 

We might, at this time, give our Aſent to the 
Article before us in ſome ſuch form as the fol- 
lowing 

Whatever degree of happineſs it may pleaſe 
God, in his mercy, to confer on the virtuous 
Heathen or Few, who continues ſuch to the end of 
his life without any fault of his own; no man can 
voluntarily negle the proviſion which God has made 
for us under Chriſtianity, or encourage others to 
neglect *it, or be careleſs about getting as e 

trut 


n Art, X11. Sect. xxi.— Art. x111. near the end of Sect. xviI. 
and near the end of Sect. xx11. 


Art. X111, Sections xXx111. & xxviI. 
112 
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trial and perfection as poſſible”, in Chriſtianity, 
without meriting a ſevere condemnation, and render- 
ing himſelf znworthy to continue in poſſeſſion of the 
ineſtimable privileges of that lociety of which Chriſt 
in Heaven is the Head, and to * purchaſe which he 
ſhed his precious blood.” 

XVII. With regard to mutual conceſſions, little 
more ſeems wanting than for diſputants to acknow- 
ledge that, when they diſagree, they do not ſuffi- 
ciently conſider the different points of view in which 
they ſee the ſubject of contention.— When we 
approve ſuch expreſſions as that of Mr. Pope, we 
ſuppole men to have done their beſt, humanly 
ſpeaking, to acquire right religious principles: | 
when we diſapprove men's notions, and call them 
horrible, blaſphemous, accurſed, &c. we ſuppoſe 
men not doing their beſt ; but neglecting, with ab- 
ſurd preſumption, contemptuous ingratitude, and 
profligate inſenſibility, every thing that has been 
done and ſuffered for mankind, 1n order to give 
them a bleſſed religion, and bring them to the 
never-ending enjoyment of ſupreme felicity.— 
While men diſpute without entering into each 
other's views, they are not likely to come to any 
end of diſputing; but there are perſons ſo reaſon- 
able as to allow of candour towards thoſe who 
really do every thing 1n their power to be upon a 
right footing in reſpect of religion, and at the ſame 
time to abhor, eſpecially in themſelves, every de- 
gree of voluntary negligence. — Not to act as 
Chriſtians, may in ſome be only a misfortune, in 
others a great fault; but yet in either caſe it may 
be attended with great and important? evi. 

XVIII. I am 


P Phil. i. 9.— iii. 13, 14 — Concluſion of St. Peter's ſecond 
Epiſtle. 

10 Acts xx. 28. r Sect. vi. 

Dr. Balguy's Sermons, page 158, &c. to the end of the 
gth Diſcourſe, 
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xvIII. I am not prepared to ſuggeſt any Im- 
provement relative to the preſent Article; unleſs it 
might be expreſſed more preciſely than it is. Per- 
haps it might be ſo expreſſed as to ſhew for whom 
it 15 particularly intended, how far it conceives 
thoſe of whom it ſpeaks, to be members of reli- 
gious Society; and how it ſuppoſes thoſe whom it 
condemns, to be informed of the nature of Chrif- 
tianity. 


E 3 ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XIX. 


OF THE CHURCH. 


HE viſible Church of Chriſt is a congrega- 

tion of faithful men, in the which the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments be 
duly miniſtered, according to Chriſt's ordinance, 
in all thoſe things that of neceſſity are requiſite to 
the ſame. 

As the Church of Hieruſalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, have erred ; ſo allo the Church of Rome 
hath erred ; not only in their living and manner of 
Ceremonies, but alſo in matters of Faith. 


— — arm 


1. Before I enter upon another Article, let me 
ſay, that it is my intention, in this part of my 
undertaking, to make a change in my manner of 
treating the ſubjects which may come under con- 
ſideration. I mean to treat the remaining articles 
in a more ſummary way than I have treated the 
preceding. For this change it may be natural to aſk 
tome reaſons. „The firſt is, that without ſome 
change, our ſyſtem would be 700 extenſive, if it be 
not ſo already, conſidering that, in order to obey 
the directions of our Founder, I have been obliged 
to make Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed occupy every 
third Lecture. It may indeed be ſaid, that if I 
had treated the preceding Articles more briefly, 
I might have treated the following more fully ; 
and without taking more time: that is true; but 


vet 
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yet it ſeems better to go the bottom of ſome ſub- 
jects, and give a ſummary account of others, than 
to treat all with an intermediate degree of fulneſs. 
This might be ſaid though there were no other 
reaſons for the change I am about to make; but 
it may be added, that the remaining ſubjects have 
been already much better treated than thoſe which 
we have gone through; and are therefore much 
more eaſy for the ſtudent to conſider by himſelf. 
Biſhop Burnet writes better on the Articles which 
are to come, than on thoſe which are paſt: and 
the refutation of the Popiſi errors is now reduced 
into a ſmall compaſs, by Archbiſhop Secker and 
Biſhop Porteus. It ſeems to me likewiſe, that the 
firſt eighteen of our xxx1x Articles may be con- 
ſidered as more important than the reſt, as be- 
longing more to Mankind in general. Religious 
Society is indeed a ſubject of great importance to 
all men; but that was attentively conſidered in the 
third Book of our Syſtem. 

Nevertheleſs, though I propoſe to ſpeak more 
briefly on each ſubject than I have done hitherto, 
or at leaſt than I have done fince I entered upon 
the Articles of our Church, I would keep the fame 
method in view; as that ſeems founded in reafon. 
What facts are mentioned, ſhould be mentioned 
before we uſe the expreſſions which allude to them: 
and the terms of propoſitions ſhould be explained 
before their truth be proved. | 

11, With regard then to the nineteenth Article, 
ſome few Hiſtorical remarks may be made. The 
propagation of the Goſpel was treated in our firſt 
Book. Here we may obſerve, that before“ the 

Church 


2 The Hiſtory of the begianings of the Church of Rome is, 
I believe, too obſcure for us to dwell much upon: I would not 
ſpeak poſitively : the Biſhop of Rome muſt be above neighbour- 


E 4 ng 
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Church of Rome came to be famous in the weſt, 
the Churches mentioned in the Article, had ex- 
iſted in great celebrity: ſo I conceive. The 
Church of Feruſalem muſt of courſe be eminent, 
as it was planted where our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles reſided: it might be confidered as the 
ſource of Chriſtianity, where it was moſt pure: 
the firſt Biſhop of it is ſaid to have been St. 
James. 

The Church of Alexandria was the capital of 
the Churches of Africa, and has been ſaid to be 
founded by St. Mark. In like manner the Church 
of Antioch was the capital of the Churches of Aſia, 
and has been ſaid to have had St. Peter for its 
firſt Biſhop. Theſe became three Patriarchates, 
and we have in Bingham's Antiquities®, three maps 
of theme. 

In what theſe three churches © have erred,” 
ſeems but of little moment; becauſe the Article 
is only againſt the Romaniſis, and they would not 
deny the fallibility of the Eaſtern Churches. Yet 
theſe three churches might have made as high 
claims, of any kind, as the Church of Rome; 
having under them Primates and Metropolitans. 


The 


ing Biſhops; people would have to go to Rome about various 
concerns; when a precedence was wanted, it would naturally 
fall to the Biſhop of that Church which was in the Capital, —- 
By the year 325 the Biſhop of Rome muſt have grown great : 
about the year 250 there were at Rome 1500 Widows and other 
indigent perſons ſupported or relieved by Chriſtians ; ſee Lard- 
ner, Index, Rome.— The Biſhop of Rome was not at Nice 
in 325, only Preſbyters; why not Suffragan Biſhops, if he 
had any ? | 

Bock ix. 

© For the dignity of theſe Churches ſee the Canons of the 
Council of Nice; Canon 6 and j7.— Alſo Biſhop Hallifax on 
Prophecy, page 335. Heylin, on Epiſcopacy, mentions Saint 
James, Saint Mark and Saint Peter as having been the firſt 
_ Biſhops, | 
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— The errors alluded to, however, ſeem to have 
been, favouring Arianiſm, and condemning* Origen. 
Acts for theſe purpoſes were paſſed in Councils“ 
at theſe cities; and the decree of a Conncil at 
any city muſl include the opinion of the Church 
there. (Councils occur again in the twenty-firſt 
Article.) 

Several ſubjects relative to our preſent Article, 
have been much diſcuſſed; but it does not ſeem 
neceſſary for us to enter into them at preſent ; ſuch 
are, the marks of a* true Church, the power of 
the Keyss, the nature of binding" and logſing.— 
The Romaniſts, after we had ſeparated from them 
at the Reformation, held, that we were no true 
church; and the diſputes which took place on that 
matter, were probably one immediate occaſion of 
our preſent Article. | 

111. Let us next ſee what may be wanted in 
the way of Explanation. — Our Article conſiſts of 
two Paragraphs; the firſt ſeems to be definition 
and theory, the ſecond, fact. 

IV. The definition is, of“ ie wijible church 
of Chrift :” now previous to that, we ſhould con- 
ceive, that Chriſt formed all his Diſciples into one 
ſociety; the members therefore muſt live in dif- 
ferent ages: it is not needful to conſider the 
deceaſed at preſent, therefore our views are con- 
fined to the “ vifible church,” that is, to the 
ſociety of all /iving Chriſtians. But how, you ſay, 
do theſe form a /ociety ? firſt, we may anſwer, as 
all men form a ſociety; God has made good to 

tollow 


4 Socrates 6. 10. 

© Berti's Compendium, Vol, 1, page 126. 

f Hales, G 13 49, Cambr. 8 Matt, xvi. 18, 19. 

h Matt. xviil. 18. 

i The Trent Creed is called by the Romaniſts, that Faith 
« extra quam nemo falvus eſſe poteſt. quoted in Bennet's Eſſay 
on the 39 Articles, page 426. 
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follow from mens acting as a ſociety, and evil 
from their not acting as a ſociety ; this ſhews them 
that they are a lociety. Secondly, we know, 
that all Chriſtians conſtitute one ſociety, from the 
Scriptures *. 

v. * Congregation,” cœtus, rather ſeems to im- 
ply, as does eu,, that all living Chriſtians can 
aſſemble at one time, in one place; this is ſuitable 
enough to Theory, and is Dr. Balguy's firſt ſup- 
poſition, when he is deſcribing the nature of a 
Church: the contrivances which become —_ 
tary when it 1s found that all cannot make one 
congregation, are. only mechanical, as it were, and 
do not affect the nature or eſſence of the thing 
which accidentally requires them. 

The compilers of our Article would be led to 
uſe the word “ congregation” by the language of 
our Old Teſtament; the whole body of Iſraelites, 
(the Church of God before Cbriſtianity) being 
called the Congregation. Sce Numb. xvi. 3.— 
xxvii. 17.—Joſh. xxii. 17.— 1 Chron. xxviii. 8.— 
Pſalm Ixxiv. 2. in all which places we have ewayuyn 
in the LXX; except 1 Chron. xxviii. 8. which is 
ExxD,wP In the New Teſtament the whole Body 

of Chriſtians is called the Church of God; but 
the Greek is always Exxanoiz : Taylor however looks 
upon this calling the whole body of Chriſtians the 
Church, as an imitation of the language of the Old 
Teſtament, in which the whole Body of Iſraelites 
was called the Congregation. Taylor on Romans, 
Key, par. 52. 133. 

Vi. The word © faith/u!” ſeems technical; 
fideles uſed to be oppoſed to Carechument. 


Vii. © The 


5 


k Art, XVIII. Sect. X1V — Alſo Book 111. Chap. XI. 
SeR. 1v. 


Vol. of Sermons, page 39. 
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VII. © The pure word of God“ is alſo theory 2 | 


it is that to which Chriſtians may continually ap- 
proach, though they may never attain to perfect 
purity of doctrine. —** The ſacraments” are intro- 
duced as eſſentials or a Chriſtian Church; and it is 
at the ſame time implied, that though they are 
eſſential, ſome circumſiquecs about them are not fo: 
this 1s more clear in the Latin than in the Engliſh. 
A religious ſociety under natural religion might 
perhaps have no eſſentials; I mean, they might 
purſue the ends in view by ſuch methods as their 
wiſdom ſhould ſuggeſt; but that is not the caſe 
in a Chriſtian ſociety; they cannot teach any doc- 
trines but thoſe of ſcripture, nor ſet aſide the holy 
Sacraments. We may obſerve how very little was 
thought ® neceſſary, by our Engliſh Reformers, to 
conſtitute a Chriſtian Church; prayer 1s not men- 
tioned, though it is in Acts 11. 41, 42. nor any 
kind of diſcipline ; this ſeems to imply, that no 
Chriſtian church could be ſuppoled to meet with- 
out prayer, or that piayer is included in pure 
dofrine, and that no modes of adminiſtering the 
Sacraments deſtroy the efence of a Chriſtian 
Church. 
VIII, In the ſecond part there is a fort of 
ambiguity: a doubt 1s left, whether the three 
churches only erred in general, or erred, like the 
church of Rome, in morality, (agenda), ceremo- 
nies, and tenets (credenda) : but either ſenſe may 
be taken by him who gives his aſſent. 


m P. 8. Sce a paſſage quoted by Dean Tucker (Letter to 
Kippis, page 56) from the enlarged confeſſion of Augſburg. 
« Ad veram uuitatem Eccleſiæ ſatis eft conſentire de Do&rind 
Evangelii, et adminiſtratione Sacramentorum.“ This does not 
mean a conſent about all particulars, as appears from what 
follows, which anſwers to the beginning of our 34th Article : 


Nec neceſſe eſt ubique ſimiles eſſe 'Traditiones humanas, ſeu 


ritus ab hominibus inſtitutos.“ Syntagma, page 12. 


In 


ad — — — 
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In the Engliſh, we have © in 7heir living,” 
(Church of Rome), but in the Latin, *gquoad 
agenda.” The Englith ſeems to regard conduct, the 
Latin, moral, practical principles taught, or allowed. 
Hence, in examining the wickedneſs prevailing in 
Popilh countries, we ſhould always keep in mind 
how far it is permitted, or egcouraged. 

The Church of Rome is . allowed the eſſence 
of a true Church“; it aims at preaching ſcriptural 
doctrines, and it does not ſet aſide the Sacra- 
ments. Archbiſhop Laud, on his 7ria/* before the 
inveterate enemies of the Roman church, main- 
tained this to be the truth, but did not, I think, 
refer to this Article, to prove it : that the Church 
of Rome is here declared erroneozs, as well as fal- 
lible, needs no remark. The Church of Chriſt 
in theory is pure; in practice each part of it is falli- 
ble and imperfect. 

1x. Thus we have looked through the Article; 
but yet a few things remain to be mentioned: if 
te the viſible Church of Chrift” be the ſociety of 
living Chriſttans, what is oppoſed to it? or what 
Church of Chriſt is ibu, the Romaniſts do not 
allow” of any. There may be, ſeemingly, a notions 


of 


n The Puritans did not allow this. — See Neal, 1. 96. 4to. 

o Index to Neal's Hiſt, Pur. et alibi, When Proteſtants ſay, 
that a Chriſtian may be ſaved in the Church of Rome, they 
mean, or ought to mean, ſuppoſing the Chriſtian not to think 
it wrong to be of that Church.—— Therefore Papiſts cannot uſe 
their famous argument to thofe who do think it wrong.— 
The argument is, all ſides own, that a man may be faved in 
the Church of Rome; but all ſides do act own that a man may 
be ſaved in a Proteſtant Church; therefore it is moſt /afe to 
adhere to the Church of Rome. 

P „The pretenſed inviſible Church of the Heretikes.” — 
Rhemiſts on Acts 11. 47. the Romaniſts ſeem to mear, that the 
ſcriptures, when they ſpeak of the Church of Chriſt, do not 
mean to ſpeak of thoſe who are true Chriſtians in the ſight of 
God, but of Chriſtians ſuch as we find them. | 
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of it; one, that the inviſble church contains all 
Chriſtians; the living, and all who have departed 
this Life in the Faith of Chriſt : another, the cal- 
viniſtic, and moſt common, that it conſiſts of 
thoſe who in the fight of God are conſidered as true 
Chriſtians: and Romaniſts, I think, make a dif- 
ference between vera and viva membra of the 
Church. Perhaps the term * vi//e” might be 
uſed in order to prevent Romaniſts from object- 
ing; and to fatisfy Calvini/s that it was not intended 
to ſpeak here of the elect or predeſtinate, as ſeen by 
God himſelf. 

x. We often hear of the Catſolic Church.—If 
we go only by Etymology, it may ſignify the 
whole vitible church of Chriſt, or even inviſible ; 
or all Chriſtians of all ages. When I fay I be- 
lieve in the Catholic Church, I mean, I believe 
that Chriſt intended to form all Chriſtians into one 
ſociety; though when I ſpeak of the Church at 
large, I have only in mind the preſent generation. 
(Art. v111. Sect. 111.) - And the church of Chriſt 
may be © therefore called catholic, or univerſal, 
becauſe it conſiſts of all nations ; whereas the Jew- 
iſh Church” conſiſted “only of one nation: — 
As words are made for ule, one may often get the 
right ſenſe of a word by conſidering for what v/e it 
might be made; and this is generally to mark out 
ſome diſtinfion ; as juſt now was the the caſe. The 
church might be called Catholic, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a church, or a particular church ; that is a 
{et of Chriſtians whoſe minds cannot be fatisfied 
without joining in ſome peculiar regulations for 
carrying on ſocial religion amongſt themſelves, 
within certain limits. But perhaps the moſt com- 
mon uſe of catholic is to diſtinguiſh, in an honour- 
able manner, a /arge and reſpectable body of 

Chriſtians 


4 Biſhop Porteus's brief confutation, page 14. 


3 A, x 5 
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Chriſtians from a ſmall body who affect ſingularity 


in fome doctrine or ceremony : to call the large 
body the catholic church, or catholics, ſeems to 
make the ſmall one fink into nothing ; as if it only 
made an exception not worth mentioning. 

Xi. A particular chirch may be a legitimate 
Chriſtian Society, but ſhould always regard itſelf 
as a conſtituent part of the catholic church*. In 
any nation, it may help to promote civil ſubjection, 
and may itfelf receive ſupport and protection or 
even honour. This has been more fully explained 
in the third* Book. —The definition of our Ar- 
ticle ſeems not wholly unſuitable to a particular 
church *. | 

X11. I know not that any other terms need be 
mentioned except militante, as oppoled to triumph- 
ant. This diſtinction ſuppoſes men good, popu— 
larly ſpeaking; then, while they are in this Life 
warring a good warfare, under the banner of the 
Captain of their Salvation, while they are fighting 
the good fight, they are called the church militant, 
and after death, when they * receive their crown of 
Glory, the Church 7riu-7phant. 

The Scotch church calls thoſe whom we ſuppoſe 
good, the elect; the church, ſtrictly ſpeaking, (in 


their 


© Dr. Powell, page 26, alludes to him, © who refuſed to be 
made a citizen of Athens, becauſc lie was already a citizen of 
the world.“ 75 

s Chap. xiv. 

D Wheatly (page 394) obſerves, that our Church Catechiſm: 
was ſo made as to ſuit the Catholic Church. Any youth in our 
articular Church, according to him, is catechized, or grounded, 


ia no doarines peculiar to that Church. Vet all Chriftians do 


not allow of water-baptiſin ; nor that the Death of Chriſt is a 
ſacrifice, ſpeaking without figure. 

u Scotch Confeſſion, 16. de Ecclefia.— Div. Leg. Vol. 4. 
8vo. page 470. calls the Church triumphant thoſe who ac- 


company Chriſt at his ſecond coming, 
* See 2 Tim. iv. 7,—-2 Cor. x, 4.— 1 Tim. i. 18. 1 Pet. v. 4. 
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their idea) imvi/ble to the eye of man, but the true 
church in the fight of God“. | 

X111. We may now beſt ſee the connexion of 
this Article with the one preceding it. Salvation 
is not to be hoped for out of the Church, by the 
eighteenth Article; agreed, ſays the Romaniſt, 
therefore continue Catholics; no, ſay the Prote- 
ſtants, we may, if we think we cannot lawfully 
communicate with you, form another particular 
church ſtill conceiving our particular church to 
make a part of the catholic viſible church of 
Chriſt: and what we afſume to ourlelves, we 
allow to others. 

X1v. But let us come to our Prof. We ſeem 
to have at leaſt 27 propoſitious. | 

1. Chriſt has formed his followers into one 
Society. 

2. The Romiſh church © hath erred;” in prac- 
tical principles, or morality, (“ agenda”); in cere- 
monies; and alſo in doctrine or tenets, (“ cre- 
denda.”) 

xv. The former propoſition has been ve 
lately * proved. To what was ſaid we might add 
1 Cor. xii. 5. 10. 12. 29. which ſhew, that the 
miraculous powers given to the Apoſtles, &c. im- 
plied religious ſociety : and our Saviour's various 
prophecies concerning the fortunes of the Church, 
imply the fame thing. He foretells its durability, - 
&c. as one body.— Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 

XV1. That the Romiſh Church hath erred in 
morality, or © agenda,” need icarcely be proved, 


not 


Pet. Heylin, in his Divinity-A& at Oxford, put up as a 
queſtion, ** An Ecclefia unquam fuerit inviſibilis ?“ and deter- 
mined in the negative.— He was an Arminian. 


2 Art. xvIII. Sect. x1v.,—Sce allo Book 111, Chap. x1, 
Sect. 1v. 


—— as. 
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not only becauſe the Popes and Clergy * have had 


amongſt them men remarkably immoral and pro- 
fligate ; but becauſe things have been a/lowed and 
forbidden wrongly; this, as well as the Popiſh 
errors in ceremonies and doctrine?, may be left 
to be proved by the ſubſequent Artiicles—Pope 
Liberius favoured the Arians*, Zozimus the Pela- 
gians, and Honorius was condemned as a! Mono- 
thelite. 

This direct proof ſecms eaſy, but the Romaniſts 
quote ſcripture; the general anſwer to all texts ex- 
preſſing the perfection of the Church, is the ſame 
with that to all ſcriptural expreſſions of the per- 
fection of a Chriſtian ; they deſcribe 7heory®, not 


fact. — This has been already? hinted in explaining 


the word © pure.” | 

XVII. The ſubje& before us has been made 
ſo intricate by controverly with the Papiſts, and by 
the Calviniſtic notion, that the Church means the 
elect and predeſtinated, that it may be worth our 
while, in the way of Application, to conceive a form 
of aſſent to our Article. 

All Chriſtians conſtitute a Society, the end of 
which is to attain perfect purity of manners, and 


unerring religious truth: the means of promoting 


this end are left to human prudence, ſo long as the 
doctrines taught are founded on ſcripture, and the 
acraments inſtituted by Chriſt, are held to be in- 
diſpenſible. Could all Chriſtians agree, they might 
a 


z See Sir Edwin Sandys's Europæ Speculum, under Life and 
Converſation : though wickedneſs does not prove indiſputably 
the inculcating of bad moral principles, yet when it is very 
prevalent it affords a ſtrong preſumption: beſides that wicked- 
neſs is deſtructive of good principles ;” as Comber obſerves, in 
his tract againſt Popery, page 33, from Ariſtotle, Eth. lib. 6. 

b Maclaine's Moſheim, Vol. 1. 4to. page 278, Note. 

© Berti, Vol. 1. page 123, Forbes, B. 5. Chap. 10. 

© Art. xv. Sect. xix. f Sc, v11. 
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act under one eccleſiaſtical authority; but if any 

number are fully perſuaded that they cannot law- 

fully unite with the reſt, they may form a ſeparate 

ſociety, ſtill conceiving that ſociety to make part 

of the whole ſociety of Chriſtians, till ſome general 
eement can be effected. 

When we judge from experience, we mult con- 
clude, that unanimity 1s not at preſent to be ex- 
pected; and we muſt allow, that every particular 
ſociety of Chriſtians falls far ſhort of perfection. 

XVIII. The remarks and diſtinctions here 
made, might be the ground of ſome mutual con- 
ceffions ; but Dr. Du Pin, in his negociation with 
Archbiſhop Fakes, about an union between the 
Engliſh and Gallican Churches, gives up the mat- 
ter in diſpute. * Though all particular churches,” 
he ſays, even that of Rome, may err, it is need- 
Jeſs to ſay this in a Confeſſion of Faith.” At is not 
more to our purpoſe that this learned man gives up 
the fallibility of the Roman Church, than that he 
ſpeaks of it as a particular Church. 

xix. In order to promote Improvement, I would 
recommend an attentive peruſal of Dr. Balguy's 
two Conlecration-Sermons, and his Charge on 
«* Subſcription to Articles of Religion.” 

c Moſheim, octavo, Vol. 5. page 130.— It might be worth 
while to read Archbiſhop Wake's compliment to Dr. Du Pin, 
page 123.— And what the Archbiſhop thinks may be Du Pin's 
own judgment about the Engliſh Articles. 

The people amongſt the Papiſts are not taught, I ſuppoſe, ac- 


cording to Du Pin's candid notions; he ſeems to make a great 
difference between the People and the enlightened, 
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ARS TICHE IX; 


OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH. 


HE Church hath power to decree Rites or 

Ceremonies, and authority in Controverſies of 
Faith : and yet it 1s not lawful for the Church to 
ordain any thing that is. contrary to God's Word 
written, neither may it ſo expound one place of 
Scripture, that it be repugnant to another. Where- 
fore, although the Church be a witneſs and a 
keeper of holy Writ, yet as it ought not to decree 
any thing againſt the ſame; ſo beſides the ſame 
ought it not to enforce any thing to be believed for 
neceſſity of ſalvation. 


— —— 


1. We begin with Hifory. 

At the time of the Reformation, ſome of our 
countrymen were deſirous (as we have often oc- 
caſion to obſerve) of departing farther from the 
Church of Rome than we have done, and others 
wiſhed not to go ſo far. The Reformers had, on 
this account, a difficult taſk to execute. The 
Puritans hated the Church of Rome, and every 
thing that ſeemed to characterize it; but ſome, 
though they ſaw the errors of Popery, retained 
their prejudices in favour of thoſe things, which 
implied no error or impiety. The Reformers 
wiſhed to comply with both, as far as they might 


lawfully. The difficulties ariſing in this mn; 
di 
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did not relate ſo much to important matters, as to 
things indifferent in their own nature, as cere- 
monies and habits, or what might be called ceremonies, 
in a large ſenſe. 

The averſion of the Puritans to appointed cere- 
monies, &c. ſeems to have been on two grounds ; 
as Popiſh, and as profaning worſhip by the intro- 
duction of the fine“ arts. Indeed the application 
of muſic, painting, &c. to religious worſhip, is 
itſelf rather Popiſh ; but independently of that, 
the Puritans were void of what we call taſte and 
elegance. The three ceremonies they chiefly ob- 
jected to, were, the fign of the Croſs in Baptiſm, 
the wearing of ſurplices, and kneeling at the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. Theſe have been 
called the three“ nocent ceremonies; only by way 
of oppoſition, I ſuppoſe, to innocent. Indeed all 
theſe ſavoured of Popery; the laſt, as keeping up 
the 1dea of the Maſs. But the Puritans always 
petitioned againſt Organs*, and were enemies, I 
think, to pictures and images. The rights of 
Toleration were not allowed till the Revolution“; 
and therefore Puritans, though enemies to the 
Church of England in many reſpects, were mem- 
bers of it, and Miniſters: they were forced to 
complain and diſpute; ſeparation was not a thin 
ealy to be accompliſhed ; otherwiſe diſputes would 
have been more rare. 

One diſpute related immediately to this twen- 
tieth Article: the queſtion was, whether the ir/ 
| clauſe 


2 Book 111. Chap, xv. Sect. x. 

d See John Burges, page 28. mentioned in Hampton Court 
Conference. Neal. Index. 

© Convocation of 1562; in Neal, 1. 119, &c. Strype, and 
others. | 

4 Book 111. Chap. x1v. Sect. xv. 
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clauſe was genuine or ſurreptitious*©? It is a curious 
queſtion : to read Neal's account, one would think 
it muſt be ſpurious ; yet Bennet, in his Eſſay, has 
arguments on the other fide, which appear to me 
the ſtronger. In King Edward's articles the clauſe 
is not; but in the fifth of thoſe articles there is 
ſomething relating to the ſubject, which is omitted 
if our fixth ; (the correſponding Article). When 
the Biſhops in 1562 were to ſign the Articles re- 
viſed, a copy ſeems to have been prepared for them 
to ſign before they met, from King Edward's; but 
when they met, they ſeem to have made ſeveral 
alterations in it, and then to have ſigned it. Yet, 
though they ſigned it, they did not make it a 
Record, becauſe after the ſignature, they agreed 
upon the clauſe in queſtion : And as it was not a 
record, the Archbiſhop kept it in his own private 
cuſtody, and left it to Benet College, —Ar laſt a 
freſh paper was ſigned, which had the clauſe in 
queſtion; and this was lodged regularly, as a 
Record, in the Regiſter's Court of Canterbury, 
from whence Archbiſhop Land had a copy on his 
trial, in 1637. 

The Biſhops alſo ordered the Articles with the 
Clauſe to be printed: yet there are ſome printed 
copies which have not the clauſe; but Bennet 
argues, that ſuch are ſpurious, if in Engliſh, and 
that thoſe in which it is found, are genuine: the 


Records 


© See Neal, 1. 118. and Bennet's E ay, paſſim. — Alſo © Prieſt» 
craft in Perfection, Cambr. Bb—19—47. and Bennet's Anſwer 


to it in his Preface to his Eſſay: addreſſed to Anthony Collins, 


_ Efq. the Infidel. 


From the Life of Peter Heylin it appears, that he kept his at 
for D. D. at Oxford on the clauſe, taking its genuineneſs for 
granted. —Strype's Annals, Chap. 28. 


Heylin's ſhort account (page 19, Life of Laud) agrees, I 
think, with this, 0 MN | f | 
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Records were burnt in the* great Fire of London 
in 1666,—This queſtion is now merely hiſtorical ; 
for by an Act of Parliament made in 1662, all the 
Clergy are obliged to ſign a copy, in which this 
clauſe is contained. 

The matter about the power of the Church, with 
regard to ceremonies, got mixed with a diſput$ 
how far the Civil Magiſtrate“ could enjoin ob- 
ſervances for religious ſocieties, in matters indif- 
ferent : the Puritans Aways held, that the Church 
was independent of the ſtate; and few ſaw, that 
when the Magiſtrate uſed a coercive power in ſpi- 
ritual matters he uſed it as the Ally of the Church, 
as far as he acted without any view of ſecuring the 
State. However in this twentieth Article we have 
nothing about the Civil Magiſtrate: nor has the 
thirty-ſeventh, Of the Civil Magiſtrates,” any 
mention of rites and ceremonies. 

In the time of King Edward VI. there was a 
great controverſy about the Habits of the Prieſts 
and Bilhops. The Puritans found them Popiſh 
and fine, others thought them recommendatory of 
religion; and conſidering the poverty of ſome of 
the Clergy, almoſt neceſſary for decency. Biſhop 
Hooper had lived at Zurich, and perhaps had there 
contracted a love of plainneſs and ſimplicity ; and 
Swiſs ideas of Church-government. He refuſed 
the Biſhopric of Glouceſter becauſe he could not 
be conſecrated and appear at Court, and in his 
Dioceſe, without wearing ſome habits which he 
eſteemed to be Popiſh; but his refuſal was not ad- 
mitted ; he was impriſoned ſome months: either 
in his own Houſe or in the Fleet Priſon, and 
treated with great rigour; at laſt a compromiſe 

was 


E Vol. 2. page 209.—Introd. to Book 1v. Sect. Iv. 
* Neal, 1. 95—98. always quarto. 
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was adopted, and he became a Prelate. He was 
a perſon of great worth, and very inſtrumental in 
completing the Reformation. 

It is not to be concluded from what has been 
ſaid, that the Puritans really wiſhed religious ſociety 
to have little power ; their view was rather, to pre- 
went thoſe particular ceremonies from being en- 
joined, which they ſaw the Church of England 
was, at the time, moſt likely to adopt; and to 
make Scripture a guide in! every thing: though, 
think, ſcripture was, at bottom, rather a pre- 
text for refuſing, than the ground of making re- 

ulations. 

The Romaniſts, however, were for requiring an 
implicit obedience to the Church: ſuch an obe- 
dience, as if the Church of Rome was in fact, 
what the Church of Chriſt is in Theory, without 
ſpot, or wrinkle, or any * ſuch thing.” Dr. Mid- 
dleton, in the Preface! to his Letter from Rome, 
gives us a paſſage from a Popiſh writing called 
'the Catholic Chriſtian,” which may anſwer our 
purpole : the ſubject is Tranſubſtantiation. The 
unerring authority of the Church has declared it 
to be true, and enjoined the belief of it;“ after 
ſuch a deciſion—“ it is the part of an Infidel 
rat her than a Chriſtian, to aſk, how can this be?” 
—The Papiſts have ſaid, that the Church is even 
ſuperior to® Scripture : how? becauſe the Church 
judges what is ſcripture; there have been many 
ſpurious writings pretending to be Scripture; theſe 
the Church rejects, keeping only ſuch as are ge- 
nuine and authentic : but have they any right to 


ſettle 


i Warburton's Alliance, 1. 4. page 46, Svo. Edit. 1766. 

Note. | 
« Eph. v. 27. 1 P. bexvii. 
m Gilpin's Life of Wickliff, page 61, 62, 
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ſettle thoſe as ſcripture which are not genuine and 
authentic ?—and when they have accepted any 
thing as ſcripture, does it govern them, or they 
it?—the moment any writing has an exiſtence as 
ſcripture, it is ſuperior to them.—Here we cloſe - 
our Hiſtory. 

11. Our firſt remark in the way of Explanation, 
15, that we ſhould conceive our Article to be di- 
vided into wo paragraphs, the firft againſt Puri- 
tans, the ſecond againſt Papiſis. Puritans are 
oppoled as ſetting aſide all uſe of human prudence 
| in Mg the means of exerciſing ſocial reli- 

gion; Papiſts, as aiming to advance human au- 
thority above the word of God. In this matter, 
our Church ſeems to ſay, let us avoid both ex- 
Iremes. | 

&* The Church,” —how does this expreſſion ſuit 
what was ſaid under the preceding Article? does 
it mean wvi/ible, catholic, particular, church? or 
what ?—that is left to be decided by the ſtate of 
things. If all Chriſtians are united, it means the 
Catholic church, of one generation; if not, it 
means any particular church, which can properly 
be called a church; it means any ſociety of Chriſ- 
tians, as far as they conſtitute a legitimate church. 
In what part of ſuch ſociety the government 
{ſhould be lodged, whether it ſhould be of a mo- 
narchical or democratical form, 1s left undeter- 
mined. 

« Hath power.” — Power here means rightful 
power; no uncommon ule of the word; what is 
more commonly called authority, and perhaps more 
accurately; for a Tyrant may often have power to 
do that, which he has no right to do; that is, no 
authority: but © authority” comes immediately 
afterwards in another ſenſe, 

| F 4 | & Tg 
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; * To decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
. controverfies of faith.” Here * authority” means 
only weight or influence; which is not a wrong uſe 
of the word. — This latter influence, here called 
authority, is much leſs than the former, here called 
power. It may be proper for you to reſpect a per- 
ſon's judgment, when he has no right to inſiſt on 
your obedience. The expreſſion, ** 1n controver- 
fees of faith,” —1mplies, that you are not expected 
to give up your judgment to the judgment of the 
Church, except in doubtful and difficult points. 
But is the meaning, that your church is to com- 
mand you with regard to a/l ceremonies whatever? 
—yes, it ſeems as 1f private judgment ſhould com- 
ply, in matters indifferent: and if fo, you are not 
accountable while you think it right to continue 
a member. Reſpectful expoſtulations might be 
made; and if at laſt, much folly or ſuperſtition" 
remained, a ſeparation might be allowed : but 
the effect of ceremonies depends upon unifor- 
mity* :—and you ſhould be ſure you can meet 
with better ceremonies than thoſe you quit. Cere- 
monies might be taken in a large ſenſe, including 
Liturgies, &c, —Though the Governors of the 
church are not to ſubmit to your judgment im- 
mediately, yet after you have obeyed, they are 
finally to be accountable to the ordinary members, 
for the uſe of any diſcretionary power entruſted to 
them. What tollows, limits the power of ap- 
pointing ceremonies ; | 
And yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain 
any thing that is contrary to God's word written ;”— 
ſome things that next occur in our Article ſeem 
ſelf. evident; but they probably mean to guard 
againſt abule, and againſt exceſs of that deference, 
which 
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© Book 111. Chap. Iv. Set, 13. 
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which ought to be paid to the Church in difficult 
doctrines. 

Indeed, if each private man is to judge whether 
an ordinance recommended by the Church is con- 
trary to ſcripture, or whether any doctrine makes 
one part of ſcripture to contradict another, or is 
over and above ſcripture, there is but little danger 
of abuſe :—but the meaning ſeems to be, that the 
Church has no right, © ought” not to decree ſuch 
things; though, if it does, it ſhould be reſpected, 
and perhaps ſometimes obeyed; ſtill the rules here 
laid down might be the ground of calling eccle- 
ſiaſtical governors to account, and, in the end, of 
propoſing and effecting a Reformation. 

A keeper of Holy writ,” refers to Rom. iii. 2. 
and ix. 4.—lI conceive them to be alluſions; but 
the only thing of any moment is, that * , 
the ſcriptures, the Church ought * not to enforce 
anything to be believed for neceſſity of Salvation,” 
ceremonies are generally ſomething ** beides“ the 
{criptures, and the church can enforce them; but 
then they are not “anything to be believed.” — 
Some motions too may be implied in ceremonies ?, 
or forms, but then they are not to be enforced as 
neceſſary d to Salvation. Puritans would have no- 
thing to be enforced, either to be believed or done, 


which is © beſides” the Scriptures. —It ſhould be 


recollected, that we had a great deal about Tradi- 

tions under the ſixth Article. 

111. The next thing is the Proof. — We might 
have three propolitions, 

Iv. Each 


This ſeems the meaning of that part of the 5th Article of 
1552, which is omitted in our 6th Article. 

4 Neceſſary to Salvation; the thing to which this was oppoſed, 
ſeems to be, received of the faithful as godly, and profitable 
for comelineſs.” Article 5 of 1552, | 
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Iv. Each ſociety muſt provide means of an- 
fwering the ends of its inſtitution.—In religious 
Society the general end 1s the promoting of reli- 
gious ſentiments", In Chriftian ſociety ſome means 
are preſcribed by divine authority; namely, ſcrip- 
tural doctriues and ſacraments : but means are to be 
deviſed of uſing theſe means; ſomething muſt at 
laſt be left to the wiſdom of the Church. I can- 
not but conſider this as ſelf- evident. The puri- 
tanical idea, that a church 1 is not like other Socie- 
ties, or that nothing 1s to be ſettled and fixed for 
a church but what is found in Scripture, ſeems 
totally impracticable; no meeting of Diſfenters* 
could ever be carried on without arranging ſeveral 
things not ſpecified in Scripture. The directions 
are general, as 1 Cor. xiv. 40.—lt is impoſſible that 
this precept ſhould be obeyed without the 1nter- 
vention of many other obſervances not mentioned. 
Tell a ſet of men to write themes for a prize; 
there muſt be pens, ink and paper, &c. and the 
art of writing and ſpelling muſt have been learned. 
If the Zews* had ſome liberty, whoſe religion 
was confined to one people, and the ceremonials 
of which made ſo eſſential a part of it, what 
liberty may not Chriſtians expect, whole religion 
is to be exerciſed amidſt all the variety of cuſtoms 
of all Nations! 

v. In dofrines, to be believed, the judgment 
of the Church ought to have great weight, eſpe- 
cially with all its ordinary members.—This was 
inſiſted on in the ſecond * book, where men were 
divided into Philoſophers and People and it ſeems 

unavoidable. 


r Book 111. Chap. 111. 

Tucker to Kippis, page 19. 

t Burnet, Matt. xxiil. 2 3. the things not to be left undone, 
were not Moſaical: moſtly, if not all, traditional. 

u Book 11, Chap. iv, Sect. 111, Iv. 
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unavoidable. Thoſe who pretend to avoid it, do“ 
not, and cannot“. 

vi. In doctrines, if anything is impoſed by 
the Church as neceſſary to ſalvation, it need not be 
received as ſuch, if it be not contained in Scripture. 
— This was in the ſixth Article. 

VII. What remains muſt be propoſed as Ap- 
plication. 

A new form of Aſent ſeems unneceſſary :—But 
mutual conceſſious may be worth conſidering.— 
Some Diflenters have declared, that whilſt the 
firſt clauſe of our twentieth Article continues in 
force, there is no poſſibility of a reconciliation *: 
Yet, let not anything be neglected which ſeems 
likely to weigh with, a man of real candour.— 
Miſtakes ſeem to have been made, both by thoſe 
in power, and thoſe out of power. The firſt 
have taken for granted that things indifferent in 
their nature might be enforced without difficulty; 
the ſecond, that becauſe an averſion was real, it 
was rational and invincible. —But in the firſt place 
men in power ſhould be aware of the ſtrength of 
prejudice; or of aſſociation of ideas: to lee its 
force, we need only aſk any man whether he 
ſhould chuſe to ſee any of the veſſels which com- 
monly receive the evacuations of the human Body, 
uſed at a feaſt to drink out of; or, if he be a 
man of piety, in the moſt ſolemn rites of reli- 
gion? Yet what more indifferent, as to right and 
wrong, than ſhape ?—And in the next place, thoſe 
who are called to comply and obey, are not always 
without blame: they are too apt to neglect the 


reſult 


* Tucker to Kippis, page 43, 44. 

One chief reaſon urged by a Fellow of a College, for turn- 
ing Papiſt, was, I have heard, that ſo little reſpect was paid to 
the Church of England by its ordinary members, 

= Tucker to Kippis, page q. 
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reſult of experience with regard to curing preju- 
dices which at firſt feel incurable. To raiſe a 
prejudice in favour of anything, affociate it with 
ſome good. I have hated a certain kind of food; 
in very great hunger I eat of it; my pain was 
relieved, and that kind of food got aſſociated in 
my mind with the pleafure of the relief; J have 
reliſhed it ever ſince. Now mutual conceſſions in 
caſe of ceremonies, &c. ſhould confiſt in mutual 
compliances; thole who have authority ſhould be 
tender about enforcing; thoſe who are to obey, 
ſhould labour to leſſen their averfions; ſo might 
the contending parties meet in fome middle point, 

This is applicable to fine arts: thoſe who have 
a taſte for them, ought not to act as if all men 
had the ſame: and thoſe who are inſenſible to 
them, ought to be aware, that men may differ in 
imaginations as well as in ſenſes or intellects; and 
therefore ought in ſome meaſure to comply; for 
the fake of others. 

Biſhop Warburton, in his Alliance“ of Church 
and State, mentions the judgment of foreign 
divines in the queſtion about habits. It was this. 
That the Puritans ought to conform, rather 
than make a ſchiſm: and that the Church-men 
ought to indulge the others ſcruples, rather than 
hazard one.” —* A wile deciſion,” adds Warbur- 
ton, “and reaching much farther, in religious 
matters, than to the ſingle caſe to which it was 
applied.” He means, probably, that the prin- 
ciples of mutual conceſſions reſpecting ceremonies, 
ought to make men candid in matters of faith. 

With regard to matters of faith, Dr. Du Pin“ 
ſays, that the Church certainly has not * the 


power 


* Warburton's Alliance, page 314, octavo, B. iii. Chap. z. 
d Appendix to Moſheim, as before. 
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power of ordaining anything that 1s contrary to 
the word of God; but he ſays, it muſt be taken 
for granted that the Church will never do this in 
matters, quæ fidei Subſtantiam evertant.” 

I need not endeavour to ſuggeſt any Improve- 
ment, after what has been ſaid on the ſubject of 
improving religious Societies 1n the laſt chapter of 
the third Book®, 


© Book 111. Chap. xv. Sect. x11. 
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AN TTT LE AKE 


OF THE AUTHORITY OF GENERAL COUNCILS, 


ENERAL Councils may not be gathered 

together without the commandment and will 
of Princes. And when they be gathered together 
(foraſmuch as they be an Aſſembly of men, whereof 
all be not governed with the Spirit and Word of 
God) they may err, and ſometimes have erred, 
even in things pertaining unto God. Wherefore 
things ordained by them as neceſſary to ſalvation, 
have neither ſtrength nor authority, unleſs it may 
be declared that they be taken out of holy Scrip- 
ture. 


— — — -- 


1. Our Hiſtory here might be very extenſive; 

I will endeavour to confine it within bounds ſuit- 
able to our preſent plan, without omitting anything 
very important — Nothing is more natural to men, 
than to conſult with each other when they are in 
difficulties. We are led to conſultation both by 
our reaſon and our feelings. And we may con- 
ceive that, in teaching the Chriſtian Religion, and 
adapting it to the various cuſtoms of different 
nations, conſultation muſt be frequently defire- 
able. We have a memorable inſtance in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apoſtle. Paul 
and Barnabas were at Antioch; 1t there appeared, 
that the Jews who favoured Chriſtianity, or were 
admitted into 1t, could not bring themſelves to 
give 
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give up the religion of Moſes ; it was divine; th 
had been brought up in it; it had diſtinguiſhed 
them from idolatrous heathens ; nay, they were 
not contented with retaining it themſelves, they 
thought that even the Heathen converts ought to 
conform to it: Chriſtianity, they ſeem to have 
thought a new and improved ſpecies of Fudaiſm. 
— Now the Apoſtle ſaw, that Chriſtianity was in- 
tended to ſuperſede Judaiſm; and that it would 
be a very great hindrance to the converſion of the 
Heathens, if they muſt bear the troubleſome bur- 
dens of the Law of Moſes, in favour of which 
they were by no means prejudiced. To manage 
ſo as to loſe neither Jewiſh' nor Gentile converts, 
required much prudence: it required conſulta- 
tion: Paul and Barnabas thought it worth while to 
travel from Antioch to Jeruſalem, in order to con- 
ſult the © Apoſtles and Elders, with the whole 
Church,” in ſo critical a juncture. We have ſome 
account of the meeting; James, the Biſhop*, ſeems 
to have given the final determination.— Here was 
a genuine conſultation z the church was not only 
c aſſembled with one accord,” but with one accord 
they attended to their proper buſineſs : their minds 
pure from indirect motives; from pride, ambition, 
rivalſhip, and worldly intereſt. This meeting has 
frequently been called the firſt Council. 

As Chriſtianity ſpread, any aſſemblies, aiming 
to collect the ſenſe of Chriſtians at large, muſt 
conſiſt of members convened from a greater extent 
of country: but Maſteim tells us, that till the 
middle of the ſecond Century ©, Churches acted in- 
dependently of each other, and did not meet 
together with any ſuch view. He adds, that there 

2 Art. vr. Sect. xx v. 


d Held A. D. 47, or near; Cave. 
_ © Moſheim, Cent. 2, Part 2. Chap. 2, Set, 3. 
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was no general council till the fourth century“: 
yet there was a Council held at Antioch in the 
year 270, againſt Paul of Samoſata, where were 
preſent, according to Cave, Biſhops innumerable. 
In proceeding farther, I will firſt mention ſome 


facts, ſuch as a ſcholar is ſuppoſed to be informed 


of, and then make a few remarks. Councils, of 
one fort or other, have been very numerous; 
Baxter, in his account, mentions particulars rela- 
tive to 480.—With regard to the number of gene- 
ral councils, writers are not agreed; ſome calling 
only ſeven or eight of the Councils general, others 
eighteen. 
11. I will now mention ſome of the principal 
councils; that at Vice, was held in the year 325, 
by order of Conſtantine the Great, againſt the 
Arians; and is always called the fir/ general Coun- 
cil : that at Conſtantinople was held in the year 381, 


by order of Theodofius the Great, againſt the 


Macedonians :—the third of thoſe, held at Epreſus, 
was very eminent: it was aſſembled in the year 
431, by Theodoſius Junior, againſt Neſorius:— 
We may add the Council held at Chalcedon in the 
year 451, by order of the Emperor Marcian, or, 
in effect perhaps, by the influence of his Empreſs 
Pulcheria, on account of the adverſary or opponent 
of Neſtorius, Eutyches.— Theſe four are called the 


firſt four general Councils; Gregory the Great com- 


pared them to the four Goſpels. — The reformed are 


| ipoken*® of as having a very high reſpect for them. 


-I muſt paſs from theſe to ſome of much later 
date. The Council of Conflance, which began in 
1414, was called with the conſent of the* See of 
Rome, and by means of the Emperor Sigiſmund; 
to decide who ſhould be Pope, and againſt the 

Reformers, 


4 Cent. 4.2. 2. 1, e Rhemiſh Teſt. on Acts xv. 28. 
f Baxter, page 430, or Chap. 13. : 
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Reformers, John Wickliffe and John Huſs, and 
Jerom of Prague. Wickcliffe indeed was dead, 
but the Council condemned his doctrines, and 
ordered his bones to be dug up and burnt.— The 
Council of Bal began in 1431 : it ſeems to have 
been agreed upon at the Council of Conſtance, and 
to have been aſſembled by the Emperor and Pope 
jointly, againſt the Reformers; particularly againſt 
the Bohemians, who had Ziſca for their head. But 
the Council were ſo afraid of their adverſaries as to 
invite them to defend their notions; a meaſure 
which had as much ſucceſs as might be expected. 
—The Council of Trent is not mentioned by 
Baxter or Cave: but we often refer to the Acts 
of it. From theſe we ſee, that it began Dec. 13, 
1545; and from the Bulla prefixed, it ſeems as if 
Pope Paul III. had relied chiefly on the Emperor 
Charles V. and Franc:s I. of France. Hiſtory 
ſays*, that the Emperor was very deſirous to have 
the Council continued after the death of Paul III. 
—The Council was held in order to check the 
Reformation; its ſuſpenſions and interruptions 
cannot be entered into here. 

Of the Synod of Dort I ſaid ſomething in the 
Hiſtory of the“ tenth Article. 

111. It ſeems as if our ideas of the Councils 
now mentioned will be very indefinite and imper- 
fect, if we do not mention ſomething of the num- 
bers of perſons who have been {aid to be preſent at 
each; and the 7ime of its continuance. Theſe are 
by no means agreed upon, but I ſhall ſatisfy my- 
ſelf with delivering to you the report of any re- 
ſpectable author. — The Council of Nice is often 
called the Council of the 318; that 1s, of 318 

| Biſhops; 

* Moſheim, Cent. 16, Sect. 1. Chap. 4. Sect. 3. 

D Art, x. Sect. xv. | 
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Biſhops; but Lardner ſhews', that this number is 
not by any means to be depended upon. It probably 
became the favourite number, becauſe it was the 
number of Abraham's * ſervants, by whom he con- 
quered his enemies. But beſides Biſhops - we are 
told, that there were at Nice an incredible num- 
ber of Preſbyters, &c. At Conſtantinople Cave lays, 
there were only about 150 Orthodox Biſhops, and 
36 of thoſe Biſhops who were followers of Mace- 
donius.—About 200 Biſhops are ſaid to have been 
at Epheſus, and 600 at Chalcedon. — For the Council 
of Confiance I refer to Fox's' entertaining account; 
but the Cardinals and Biſhops were allowed to 
conſult at their own homes. Cave does not men- 
tion the numbers at Ba//®, nor does Baxter; but 
there are many hiſtories of that Council : it was 
a confuſed affair; and the numbers muſt have 
varied. At Trent the introduction to the Acts of 
the Council tells us, that there were 5 Cardinals, 
beſides Legates; 3 Patriarchs, 33 Archbiſhops, 
235 Biſhops, 7 Abbots, 7 Generals of Orders, 
and 146 Divines; and Orators from the Emperor 
Ferdinand (called Cæſar) tucceflor of Charles V. 
in 1558, and many European Princes :—but at 
what time theſe were preſent is not ſaid, or whether 
at any one time. 
1V. The duration of the ahove-mentioned Coun- 
cils was very unequal. The Nicene continued only 
about two months and a few days. That at Con- 
ſtantinople was interrupted, and held at two dif— 
ferent 
i Works, Vol. 4. page 187. k Gen. xiv. 14. 
1 Acts and Monuments, Vol. 1, page 585. quoted alſo by 
Gilpin in his Lives of Reformers.— Hume mentions a larger 
Council than this, at Placentia, A. D. 1096, called by Pope 


Martin II. in the time of William Rufus, in order to deter- 
mine upon the firſt Cruſade. 


= Dupin's Compend, gives a ſhort and intelligible account of 
tins Council, | 
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ferent times. The Epheſine ſeems to have con- 
tinued from about the twentieth of June to the 
beginning of September.—The Council of Chalce- 
don ſeems to have begun the 15th of October, and 
to have ended very early in? November, if not the 
laſt day of October. — The Council of Conſtance 
laſted between three and four years?; that of Baf* 
eleven, and the Council of Trent“ eighteen : reckon- 
ing theſe two from the firſt Seſſion to the laſt; 
taking no notice of ſuſpenſions, interruptions, de- 
crees for removals, &c. &c. | 

General Councils have been of late diſcontinued; 
probably from their appearing not to anſwer their 
purpoſe, s. 

v. Their Authority has been greatly extolled in 
words*, chiefly by the Romaniſts ; but when we 
enter into particular enquiries about them, they 
ſeem very diſorderly, in fact, whatever they may 
be in theory; and they ſeem to have been fre- 
quently hoſtile to the Papal power, and ſome- 
times deſtructive of it in particular Popes.— 


And 


n The firſt meeting ſeems, from Cave, to have been in May, 
and to have continued till Auguſt : the next, to have been in 
the next year, with rather fewer Biſhops. — Dupin's Compend. 
ſays, we ſhould conceive a third Council to have been held. —- 
Cave's Hiſt. Lit. may eafily be conſulted on any Councils. 

o Cave: there are 16 Acts; the firſt on the Ides of October, 
the 14th Prid. Kal. Nov.—I do not ſee a date for the 15th 
and 16th Acts; but the Hiftories of the Council ſeem volumi- 
nous. 

P Cave, as I underſtand him: Fox ſays 4 years, Vol. 1. page 

82.— lt began Nov, 7, 1414, and ended April 22, 1418. 
pin Compend. 

It began 1431, and ended 1442. Baxter. | 

© The firſt Seſſion is dated Dec. 13, 1545, and the 25th is 
dated Dec. 4, 1563. 

See Rhemiſts on Acts xv. 28. 

Baxter, page 431. 444+ from Acts of the Council of Baſil. 
That Council depoſed Pope Eugenius IV : and the Weſtern 
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And Popes have alſo* made free with decrees of 
Councils. 

vi. After mentioning theſe facts, I may make 
a few remarks : I mean ſuch as are hiſtorical. 

The manner of carrying on diſputes in the 
larger Councils, was ſuch as promiſed no deciſion. 
To form, or change, a ſolid opinion in religion, 
much nicety of attention 15 requiſite; much can- 
dour, and openneſs to conviction; but no one 
came to a council to be convinced; every one 
took for granted that his own opinion was right, 
and aimed only at convincing others; or at at- 
tracting them by eloquence; every one took up 
every difficult ſubject with paſſion; he was ſhocked 
at the profaneneſs and impiety of his adverſary ; he 
felt more horror than doubt. Yet when he was 
oppoſed, he was perplexed; but this only ſerved 
to irritate, not to ſoften or concihate. Inability to 
anſwer*, and clear up a point, never fails to ex- 
aſperate him who attempts? it. And thus would 
ariſe expreſſions of indignation, and in the end 
furious perſecutions. © The beginning“ of ſtrife 
15 as when one letteth out water.” 

VII. It was a great fault in Councils, that the 
members of them ſhould be all on one fide of a 
queſtion : called, not ſo much to argue as to over- 
power : conſidering how abſurd this 1s, its fre- 
quency 1s aſtoniſhing : what a number of debates 
have been held, which were only apparent, or fort 


Church was very adverſe to the Council of Conſtantinople, as 
held in the Eaſt; did not reckon it general, if at all valid. 
u Baxter, page 201. 450. 
x Some ſpecimens of replies may be ſeen in Baxter, page 101, 
&C.—105. 
Baxter obſerves, that the effect of Councils has been to 


2 Prov. xvil. 14. 
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of ſham debates! expreſſing uncertainty, whilſt 
every thing was fixed | | 
VIII. And yet it ſeems poſlible, that, for a 
time, warm and paſſionate debates, however un- 
reaſonable, might be void of malice, and corrupt 
deſign : inexperience, and thoughtleſsneſs, with 
religious zeal, might be ſufficient to produce them. 
Good Canons of controverſy muſt be the reſult of 
much calm obſervation, But after a few ages, 
pride, ambition, a deſire of rule, or even intereſt 
and ſelfiſhneſs, might inſinuate themſelves; and 
mixing with bigotry, or ſuperſtition, might gene- 
rate malice and corruption: then indirect motives 
would operate, for maintaining a doctrine, or 
humbling a rival. —-In fact, at the laſt, through 
the indujgence and adnuration given to Religion 
by the ordinary people, theſe faults did certainly 
grow to an enormous height, and ſome perſons, even 
in the moſt eminent religious ſtations, became, not 
wicked men, but monſters in human ſhape, 
Nevertheleſs I am perſuaded, that though parti- 
cular facts may raiſe our abhorrence, if we take a 
comprehenſive view of all the larger councils to- 
gether, we mult acknowledge, that great abilities 
were often exerted 1n carrying them on, and great 
piety : and that many venerable Prelates and Di- 
vines muſt have expoled themſelves to great hard- 
ſhips merely with a view to promote a grand and 
ſolemn meeting for the purpoſe of ſettling religious 
truth, and * unanimity amongſt Chriſtian brethren'. 
1x, I will cloſe this Hiſtory with mentioning 
a few writers on Councils. In the Council of Chal- 
cedon there is a book referred to called © Codex 
canonum 


 Sce Baxter's account of African Councils, page 73. 
d A good panegyric on Councils may be ſeen in Warbarton'z 
Alliance, 2. 3. 2. or page 198 from Hooker, 1. 2. 
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canonumꝰ Eccleſiæ Univerſe,” which muſt have 
been a body of the decrees of only general Coun- 
cils. I fear we have no ſuch book now, that is 
genuine, at leaſt; but we have very good collec- 
tions of Councils: : that by Lallbè is an able work, 
but there is a finer publiſhed at Paris in 1644, in 
37 volumes folio. This is the largeſt I know; 
the ſmalleſt, is Berti's compendium d. — Biſhop 
Beveridge has written on the ſubject a work in 
good eſteem; and I have often uſed a book in one 
volume folio, by Long. I think Baxter's book, to 
which I have now referred, contains ſome acute 
obſervations, and ſome candid ones; but allow- 
ance ſhould be made for each man's particular 
views and principles. 

I have ſatisfaction in conſulting Cave's Hiſtoria 
Literaria, which gives ſhort accounts of Councils, 
and at the ſame time refers to others much longer. 
Biunius is an author in good repute, but the or1- 
ginal records of Councils were not ſo well pre— 


1lerved, as to leave no uncertainties or contradic- 


tions in the accounts which we have of them at 
this time. — Some writers you will find, who, 
though ingenious, are too ludicrous and flippant 
upon the ſubject of Councils, for my judgment; 

as Voltaire and Dr. Jortin® : theſe indulge a boyiſh 
kind of pertneſs, which ſhews, to me, a want of 
entering into the circumſtances of thoſe whom the 

ridicule ; that is, in truth, a narrowneſs of mind. 

And indeed not to diſtinguiſh between the nature 
of anything and the abule of it, is always a ſign 
of narrow views, or haſty reflexion; of an in- 


temperate 
c Cave's Hiſt. Lit. 1. page 386. 
4 The writers on Ecclcf. Hiſt. Bingham, Cave, &c. refer to 
a Book called Hitt, Conciliorum, or nearly that. Hume, in his 
Hiſtory of England, only quotes Coxcil. Tom. x. There are 
many accounts of Councils, 
© Art, 1x, Sect. viii. 
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temperate love of wit, and a defire to be rather 
humorous than accurate. 

X. Let us now come to the Explanation. 

&* General Councils.” A council, in common 
language, may fignify any meeting of perſons who 
conſult with each other; but in church-hiſtory it 
ſeems always to imply ſome repreſentation; -.and 
the term is never uſed for any leſs fignificant meet- 
ing than when delegates are ſent from the different 
churches in a* Dioceſe. A Dioceſe was once a 
very {mall diſtrict; but of that another time. If 
all the Dioceſes in a Province ſend delegates, or 
repreſentatives, the Council is provincial; and the 
Preſident is a metropolitan; (tor ſome one muſt 
preſide) : if all the Provinces in a Nation, it is 
Nationals: and if all the Nations us oneuwerns, it 
is &cumenical, or general; and the Preſident muſt 
be elected. In fact, delegates are never lent from 
all nations of the world; and therefore, according 
to the ſtrictneſs of this laſt definition, there never 
is, nor has been, a general Council; but people 
will talk big ſometimes; as when a large body of 
Chriſtians call themſelves Cazholics; and we mult 

ſometimes 


The meeting at Jeruſalem (Acts xv.) may be called a Coun- 
cil or not, as we follow or not theſe definitions. If all Chriſ- 
tendom, however ſmall, appeared there, virtually, it might, in 
ſome ſenſe, be called a general council, if it was a council at all. 

J know no name for the head of a national church, taken 
independently of the ſtate; our Convocations have had Prolo- 
eutors, aniwering to the /peakers of the Houſes of Lords and 
Commons. Frimate may be the name; if ſo, our Archbiſho 
of Canterbury may be Primate as head of the Engliſh Church, 
and Metropolitan as head of a Province. 'The Archbiſhop of 
York is called Primate of England; the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury Primate of al England. York was once a reſidence of 
Roman Emperors: Union of Nations may ( as in Aquitain, &c.) 
have Jet a title, which now ſeems too extenſive, though it did 
not when firſt given. 
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ſometimes follow them when they quit plain lite- 
ral language, As we have no council between 


national and general, if a Council be compoſed 


of delegates from ſeveral nations, and notice be 
given to others, who are likely to be intereſted ; 
it may be called a general Council without much 
impropriety®. A general council would be the 
moſt regularly formed, if each Church was to 
chule a repreſentative for a meeting of the churches 
in a Dioceſe; if each Dioceſe was to chuſe, out of 
thoſe repreſentatives, a repreſentative for a pro- 
vincial council; each provincial council one for a 
National Council; each national council one (or 
more, according to its extent) for a gencral coun- 
cil: then, if all Chriſtian nations ſent repreſenta- 
tives ſo elected, one does not fee why ſuch general 
council would not fairly repreſent the Catholic 
church.—And if ſome nations neglected to ſend, 
ſuppoſing they had proper notice, it would be hard 
if their negligence could fruſtrate the undertakings 
of the reſt of the Chriſtian world. 

I do not know any difference between Council 
and Synod, except that the latter is Greek, and the 
former Latin : the Laws of councils ſeem always 
to be called Canons, though that be Greek. 

XI. © The Will of Princes,” —ſuppoled Chriſ- 
tian Princes, oppoſed probably to Popes: in a 
republic, &c. the ſovereign power, - Becauſe gene- 
ral councils are compoſed of national councils, and 
a prince is the head of a nation. It does not 
follow (whether true or not) that Provincial coun- 
cils may not be gathered together without conſult- 
ing Princes: ſome Chriſtian councils were held 
bctore Conſtantine became a Chriſtian, 


X11. AU 


b Cave reaſons in order to ſettle whether the Council of 


_ Conſtantinople againſt images, in 754, was a general one: {0 


do other writers. 
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X11. All be not governed with the ſpirit and 
word of God; — that is, ſome have ſometimes 
worldly views;—the expreſſions of our Article are 
directly oppoſite to one in the R/emiſi Teſtament ; 

—< Holy Counſels” © have ever the aſſiſtance of 
God's Spirit, and therefore cannot erre,” &c.— And 
the Council of Chalcedon cry out, © thele are the 
words of the Holy * Ghoſt.” 

XIII. © Moy err,”—a priori; and a poſteriori, 
«* have erred,” © even in things pertaining unto 
God: —it was, in 1552, © not only in worldly 
matters, but alſo,” &c.; this compariſon makes 
our expreſſion more intelligible; and the change 
makes our aſſent more eaſy: it was a needleſs 
trouble to prove that Councils had erred “ in 
worldly matters :”—worldly matters are not ex- 
preſſed in the Latin of 1552. 

Our church reſpects Councils; though it will 
found Salvation on the Scriptures : —It ſays, “ they” 
ſometimes © have erred:” and © things ordained by 
them as neceſſary to Salvation,” mult be tried by 
Scripture ; but this implies, that in anything ſhort 
of that, Councils ought to be reſpected. And 
accordingly, our Homily on faſting, ſpeaks hand- 
ſomely of the Council of Chalcedor. 

„ Unleſs it may be declared,” &c. this ſeems 
rather obſcure; or however leſs clear than the 
Latin, “ niſi oſtendi poſſint e ſacris literis eſſe 
deſumpra,” — But if Salvation is to be founded on 
Scripture, the Councils may ſeem to have nothing 
to do wich our principles; yet they may ſuggeſt, 
argue, interpret; and their opinion, when they do 
ſo, may afford us light; and is to be attended to, 


and 


i Rhemiſts on Acts xv. 28. k Baxter, page 101. 
page 217, 8vo. - See alſo Reform. Legum de Summa Tri- 


nitate, &c. Cap. 14. which is more clear and full than our 
Articles, 
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and treated with reverence : it may have weig lit, 
ſometimes great weight, with thoſe who are not 
qualified to judge. 

xiv. We come to our Proof. 

There ſeem but two propoſitions to be noticed; 

xv. General Councils cannot be called without 
the conſent of Princes. 

General Councils are made up of Delegates from 
National Councils; and according to us, the Prince 
is the head of the national Church. How far 
the conſent of the Sovereign is neceſſary for a 
man's quitting his own country, 1s a matter of 
National Law; but I think moraliſts deem ſuch 
conſent neceſlary; either expreſs or lacit; at leaſt 
when ſubjects travel in any conſiderable numbers ; * 
or for ends affecting the State to which they 
belong. — The Chriſtian religion leaves the political 
obligations of ſubjects in their full force. — (Sce 
Matt. xx11. 15, & —Rom. xiu. 1, &c.)—It tome 
ſpiritual Magiſtrate could call a number of every 
nation out to a diſtant region, it muſt greatly in- 
terrupt internal Government: and if people ſo 
called out could make what rules they pleaſed 
about Religion, including diſcipline, morals, ſpiri— 
tual Courts, &c. and the Magiſtrate at home muſt 
execute thoſe rules, he would be thwarted and 
impeded in ſome very importaut parts of his ad- 
miniſtration. 

xVI. General Councils have erred. —If we give 
any farther proof of this than has already appeared, 
it will he 4 the ſake of reflecting on the Hiſtory 
of the Church. Indeed it would be ſufficient if 
we proved that Romaniſts muſt own general Coun- 
cils to have erred, for our preſent Article 1s only 
againſt the Romaniſts: and in this view, we might 
repeat what was before ſaid about Councils 

depoſing 


m Section v. 
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depoſing Popes, and Popes neglecting Councils. 
And we might add the inſtance of Pope Honorius, 
who was depoſed as a Monothelite by the general 
council of Conſtantinople in the ſeventh Century“. 
General Councils have contradifed® each other, in 
which caſe one muſt err; that at Rimini was? at 
laſt Arian. And I fear, if we examined the firſt 
four, we ſhould not find them all free from error. 
Lardner does not find the Council of Nice ſuch as 
he approves; chiefly with regard to toleration,— 
As I remember, it orders people to fand durin 
prayer; a ſmall error perhaps: the Papifts ! 
think it ſets the churches of Jeruſalem, Alexandria 
and Antioch too high. 

For the firſt general Council of Conſtantiuople 
we may refer to Gregory * of Nazianzum, or to 
the expoſtulations of the Biſhop of Rome : it was 
noiſy and diſorderly, and ambitious to have all 
church-buſineſs done in the“ Eaſt. — I do not 


ſcruple to ſay, that the general council of Epheſus 
erred in treating Neſtorius* with too great ſeverity. 
—-The riot and warm oppoſition of John of An- 
tioch; the calling in of a military force; fraud, 
priſon, baniſhment, all theſe may be ſaid not to 
be chargeable upon the Council; they were not 
likely to make the Council free from error ; riots 
in any aſſembly are always a diſgrace to it, and a 
great hindrance to right deciſions, though rioters 
can 
n Art. 11 Sect. x. - 


o Long's Councils, page 266.—Baxter on Councils, page gg. 
445, or compare page 98. Sect 9, with page 100, Sect. 17: 
and the Council at Conſtantinople in 754, with the ſecond 


Nicene Council in 787, about images. — dee alſo Biſhop Por- 
teus's Brief Confutation, page 30. 


p Bennet on the Article. 


4 Baxter, page 67, 69,—Gibbon, Vol, 3. (contents) 
r Baxter, page 70. Sect. 11. 


And ſce Baxter, page 94. Set. 20. and Art, 11, Sect. viite 
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can never be all on one ſide.— The Council of 
Chalcedon was a ſcene of contention, as far as con- 
cerned the Eutychians; the claims made at it are 
ſcarcely intelligible ; and the Legates of the Pope 
proteſted againſt the eighteenth canon. The Euty- 
chian debate in that Council was curious enough; 
no one knew how to oppoſe Eutyches without 
favouring Neſtorius, who had been depoſed at 
Epheſus; nor therefore without condemning the 
preceding general Council; this difficulty I can 
conceive to have been the occaſion of irritating 
and exaſperating the Fathers, and fo, of much 
riot and diſorder, both before and at the Council 
of Chalcedon. The difference between Neſtorius 
and Eutyches (if any“, at bottom) was ſo ſubtle 
and refined, that no one cculd explain himſelf 
clearly upon 1t. 

Here Biſhop Porteus's chapter“ might be intro- 
duced, 

xXV11. I will carry the Proof no farther, but 
ſee what can be laid in the way of Application. No 
new form of affent ſeems *tanting.— And I doubt 
whether any propoſals of mutual conceſſions would 
be effeAual, ſo bigotted is Du Pin? in this matter. 
Except indeed he means, that ſuppoſing a general 
council ſuch as it , be, it would be abſurd for 
a private man to ſet up his own judgment againſt it; 
i he means this, we might agree with him. And 
the chief part of what 1s ſaid in order to inculcate 
a veneration for general councils, is derived from 


their 


t Cave, 1. 485. Its deſign was, to make the Biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople equal to the Biſhop of Rome, Conftantinople being 
new Rome. The breach this occaſioned between Eaſt and Hg 
has never been healed to this day. Baxter, page 70, 

u Baxter, page 102. 

* Brief Confutation, Part 1. Chap. 6. 

Appendix to Moſheim, as before. 
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their nature, and excludes all ſuppoſition of their 
being abuſed. —Burt if we ſpeak of General Councils 
as what they have been in fact, it ſeems to me 
that Papiſts have full as much reaſon to dec'are 
them fallible, as Proteſtants. 

As to Improvement, the idea of improving general 
councils is quite ſimple; take away their farts, 
and they are improved, and uſeful. A council of 
Chriſtians literally general, ſeems ſcarcely attainable 
in our age, becauſe the Greek Church muſt be ad- 
mitted to it, as allo Aſiatic and African churches ; 
though anything might be done by carrying repre- 
ſentation far enough, or, what means the ſame, by 
reducing the number of repreſentatives. 

Yet we can ſcarce conceive, that in act a ſmall 
number of repreſentatives would be allowed to 
bind the univerſal Church, without having their 
acts ratified by their conſtituents : and ſuch ratifi- 
cation would conſume ſo much time, as, in man 
caſes, to render the Councils uſeleſs. Indeed the 
time ſpent merely in the 2 of very diſtant 
repreſentatives fo the place of meeting would 
make an inſuperable difficulty, What would be 
the caſe if we ſuppoſed both America and Alfa wholly 
Chriſtian ? 

No Council would be ſo bad now as ſome were 
when the Clergy were ignorant and profligate; 
but we are not yet arrived at a manner of diſ- 
puting productive of mutual conviction; let con- 
troverſy then be improved and humanized; by 
our writings let us ſhew, that we are fi to meet - 
And then, let our councils at firſt be ſmall; and 
let them be enlarged as we find them produce 
unanimity. 

If we could thus proceed on till there was a 
probability of ſome good from conſulting with 


our 
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our moſt diſtant brethren, it would be a cheer- 
ing proſpect; it would fill our minds with hope, 
that the Church of Chriſt might, in ſome finite 


time, become in fact, what it always was in theory, 
Univerſal. 
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ARTICLE Nun. 


OF PURGATORY, 


1 Romiſh doctrine concerning Purgatory, 
Pardons, Worſhipping and Adoration, as well 
of Images as of Reliques, and allo Invocation 
of Saints, 1s a fond thing, vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warrantry of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the Word of God. 


— — — 


I, Although this Article is intitled, Of Pur- 
gatory,” it contains ſeveral other ſubjects. We 
will make ſome ///fforical remarks on them in the 
order in which they occur; but it may be ob- 
ſerved of every one of them, that it began in a 
time of Superſtition ; that it became popular be- 
cauſe it flattered or intereſted mens feelings and 
imaginations; that 1t got fixed in the dark ages; 
that it became lucrative to the ſacred orders, or 
advanced their power; and therefore, as well as 
becauſe it had become aſſociated with religious 
principles and ſentiments, at the revival of learn- 


ing, it was not given up. 


11. With regard to Purgalory in particular, 
though it may not be founded in either reaſon or 
ſcripture, it is not unnatural: who can bear the 
thought of dwelling in everlaſting torments* ? yet 
who can ſay, that a juſt God will not inflict them? 


the 


2 If, xxxiii. 14. 
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the mind of man ſeeks ſome reſource; it finds 
one only in conceiving that ſome temporary pu- 
niſhment after death, may purify the ſoul from 
its moral pollutions, and make 1t at laſt accept- 
able even to a Deity perfectly pure. Hence the 
notion of the ſoul's !ran/mipration ; and hence it is, 
that the Epic* Poets repreſent departed Spirits as 
uttering complaints at the continuance of their 
ſufferings. —Yet ſome make a difference between 
men profeſledly wicked, and ſuch as only are com- 
paſſed about with ifirmities; the wicked they give 
up to puniſhment eteraal; but the weak they hope 
may be made perfect by temporary ſufferings ; or, 
in other words, they conceive, that thoſe who have 
committed mortal fins, and not repented of them, 
will be puniſhed for ever in Hell; but that thoſe 
who have committed only*® verial ſins, will only 
ſuffer for a time in Purgatory.—We have already * 
mentioned the laſt Article of 1552 concerning the 
final ſalvation of all men; containing Dr. Hariley's 
doctrine; and that of Origen : but that relates 
to all kinds of fins, and to a termination of all 
kinds of puniſhment. 

Some have fixed upon the element of Fire as 
the inſtrument by which men were to be purified 
from their venial fins. That element was little 
underſtood, and is exceedingly powerful; which is 

enough 


d Homer, Virgil, mentioned by Burnet, who alſo mentions 
a platonic notion to the purpoſe; but he refers to no paſſage. — 
Forbes, 13. 2, refers to Plato, Cicero, Virgil, &c. but not to 
Homer, that I ſee. 

© Art. xv. Set. xII. XXI. XäkVXIII. 

4 Art. xV III. Sec. v. 

* Aug. Hr. 43. purgationem malorum,” &c. Reform. 
1 egum. de Hear. cap. 11. See the end of Somnium Scipionis. 
In this 43d Hzr. Ang. ſays, that he has oppoſed “' diligen- 
tiſime” Origen, and the Philoſophers from whom he borrowed 
his dotrine; De Civitate Dei. e 
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enough to occaſion myſtical and ſuperſtitious* 
opinions and feelings about it; and even to make 
its operations to be aſcribed to perſonal cauſes. — 
The ſoul has been thought to be itſelf? fire; and 
different“ nations have entertained conceptions of 
departed Spirits being affected by fire; but we 
mult not go far into ſuch matters at preſent. 
There are exprefſions of Scripture, which may have 
helped forward the adoption of ſuch an opinion 
into revealed religion; as Pl. civ. 4.—Mal. iii. 2. 
— Matt. iii. 11. — Accs 11. 3.-—See Cruden's Con- 
cordance, under Fire. 

Some Chri/tians ſeem to have had, in very early 
times, ſome notions of a temporary puniſhment 
after death, purifying the foul; Carpocrates* and 
Montanns are particularly mentioned. The oriental 
Chriſtians were diſpoſed to believe the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls, from their belief of the impurity 
of matter. The Manicheans in particular, did 
profeſs that doctrine*. Yet the Greek Church, 
though caſtern, never held any purification after 
this life. 

Aug iiſliu was, in his youth, a Manichean, though 
only an auditor, never one of the clet. He, in 


ſome way or other, had acquired a notion of an 


ignis purgatorius but he made no article of Faith 
about it; he only went fo far as to fay, * non in- 
credibile® videtur, and on other occaſions, he 
expteſſed 

f Cic, de Nat. Deorum, 1. 18. 2. 15. 3. 14. 
E Cic, Tuſc. diſp. 1. 9. end, vun, —and Sec. 11. SJ 


ignis, extinguetur.“ (anima). 


n See Michaclis, Introd. Sect. 101, page 245, quarto. 

i See Fulke on the Rhem. Teſt. from Irenæus and Tertullian. 
Matt. v. Sect. 1. He adds the Origenifts, Matt. x11, Sect, 6.— 
Forbes's InitruR. 13. 2. 4. 

k Lardner, Vol. 3, page 476.— Vol. 9, page 421, 422.— 
See alſo Append. to Book 1. Sect. 1v. or Vol. 1, page 351. | 

+ Enchiridion, Cap. 29. m Ad Dulcitii Queſt, 1. 

VOI. IV. H ; 
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expreſſed great doubtfulneſs“; and when he treated 
of the Limbus infantum, in which children, dying 
unbaptized, were ſuppoſed to exiſt, he proved, in 
general, that there was no ird ſtate beſides heaven 
ande hell: —at leaſt, that of ſuch ſtate we are 
perfectly ignorant, and that it is not mentioned in 
the Scriptures. 

After the time of Auguſtin the notion of pur- 
gatory kept growing in the church; but it was 
only ſuppoſed to purify men from flight“ faults; 
as immoder.te laughing, or inordinate domeſtic 
cares, &c. 

The Scloclmen, as uſual, run into minute parti— 
culars; Thomas Aquinas, for inſtance, mentions, 
that it is the /ame fire which torments the damned 
in Hell, and the juſt in Purgatory *: and that the 
leaſt puniſhment in purgatory, exceeds the greateſt 
in this life. But I do not fee that he mentions 
from whence he derives his knowledge. 

The Council of Trent rather ſeems to take for 
granted the doctrine of Purgatory, as fixed by 
Fathers, Councils, &c. than to define it. In the 
 fixth Seſſion, about Juſtification, it anathematizes 
all', who ſay, that fins are remitted in Chriſt, in 
ſuch ſenſe as to leave no temporal puniſhment due. 
And in the twenty-fifth Seſſion“, it decrees, that 


the 


" Veneer on this Article refers to paſſages ; Enchir, 66. 68. 
Quæſt. Dulc. 1, — De Fide et operibus, cap. 16. 

o De Verbis Apoſt. Ser. 14. Hypognoſt. Cont. Pelag. I. 5. 
1 ſpurious).— Fulke on Rhemiſh Teſt, Matt. xii. 
Sect. 6. 

? Fulke, ibidem, from Gregory the Great, A. D. 590. — 
Veneer obſerves, that the gth Gen. Council, in condemning 
the Origeniſts, did not mention any t Purgatory. 

2 Quoted by Forbes, 13. 1. 5. in 4 Sentent. diſt. 2 1. quæſt. 1, 
wedged ſubtleties are mentioned by Forbes in the ſame 
P:ace. : 


Canon 30, Opening. 
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the ſound doctrine of Purgatory ſhall be preached, 
ſetting aſide all nice and ſubtle queſtions; but does 
not ſay wherein that ſound doctrine conſiſts. It 
mentions nothing of Vire; perhaps in order to 
avoid abſtruſe ſpeculations.— But in the Rhemiſh 
Teſtament, the notion of a fiery © purgatory ſeems 
to be kept up. Du Pin, in his negotiation with 
Archbiſhop Wake, © obſerves, that ſouls mult 
be purged; that is, purified from all defilement 
of ſin, before they are admitted to celeſtial bliſs; 
that the Church of Rome doth not affirm this to 
be done by fire;“ &c. 

J here cloſe the Hiſtory of Purgatory. 

111. The next thing mentioned in the Article 
is © Pardons;” this means the ſame as Indulgences, 
the Latin being [ndulgentize; but from the Rhemiſh 
Teſtament it ſeems likely, that Pardons was the 
more common term at the time of the Reforma- 
tion“. I have explained the nature of theſe under 
the fourteenth Article. We may add here a few 
inſtances. Extravagant indulgences, or pardons, 
were granted to thoſe who would undertake to join 
in the Cryjades*, And in order to encourage men 
to appear at the Council of Trent, the Legates and 
Archbiſhop of Trent, granted three years and one 
hundred and fixty days of deliverance from Pur- 
gatory, to any one, that ſhould appear at that city 
at the opening of the Council.—As I am not con- 
ſidering Hiſtory with the moſt ſcrupulous nicety 
(though 1 would not willingly make any miſtake,) 
I take the account of Mr. Yoltaire, who adds, that 
indulgences are ſtill , very cheap at Rome, fo 

| as 

t On 1 Cor. iii. 15. 

u In the Index, we find, © Indulgences, ſee Pardons.” 

* In the Cruſade of Richard I. the expedition was to anſwer 


to Sinners inſtead of all Penances. Innocent III. was liberal of 
indulgences. Cave. 


H 2 
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as to be re-ſold in the Swiſs Cantons at four ſols 
apiece ; but that the great profit made of them is 
in Spaniſh America, where people are more rich. 
and more ignorant than in the ſmall Swiſs 
Cantons“. 

Fubilees were inſtituted in order to grant in- 
dulgences. Bower, in his Life of Pope Boni- 
face VIII. ſays, that, in the year 1300, on ſome 
rumours of pardons having been granted at the 
end of the preceding century (year 1200,) the 
Pope appointed the firſt Chriſtian Jubilee : and 
gave public notice, that every man, repenting, 
confeſſing, and fully abſolved, who ſhould, during 
the laſt year of any Century, viſit the churches of 
St. Peter and St. Paul (at Rome) once a day, for 
thirty days, ſhould have a full indulgence: the 
extent of which has not always been underſtood in 
the ſame®* fenſe.—It has been computed, that 
two hundred thouſand ſtrangers, have been at 
Rome in one jubilee-year; and that the mere 
braſs money, offered by the lower people, exclu- 
five of ſilver and gold offered by the more opulent, 
has amounted in one year to fifty thouſand florins 
of gold. Since the year 1300, the Jubilees have 
been made to return more frequently; there has 
now long been one every © twenty-five years. 

iv. The Hiſtory of Images might be long; 
becauſe the ule of them is calculated to produce 
diſputes. To contemplate reſemblances of per- 
ſons whom we love or admire, is naturally pleaſing 


and 


Vol. 1oth, quarto. page 151. 162. 

z Bower's Lives of Popes, Vol. 6, page 354.—Chambers's 
Dia. Jubilee. 

2 Perhaps 99 is moſt properly the laſt year, but, if 101 be 
called the firſt year, 100 muſt be the laſt, 


b Art. x1v. Sect, 1.— See allo Fulke on 2 Cor. ii. 10. 
(Rhem. Teſt.) 


© Chambers, 
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and intereſting to the mind. And if perſons, who 
have greatly promoted or ſuffered for the cauſe of 
Religion, are departed out of life, ſtill tlie Devout 
may be greatly affected by a lively repreſentation 
of their appearance and manner. But when the 
perſon repreſented ſeems to have any claim to reli- 
gious adoration, the reſemblance occaſions ſome 
danger. The Heathens had images of their 
Gods; but it is probable that at firſt each image 
was only regarded as a mere reſemblance; con- 
tinual aſſociation of the ideas of the inviſible 
original, and the viſible reſemblance, united them 
in the mind, and took away the diſtinction be- 
tween them. Ere long the very fight of the 
Image raiſed all thoſe ſentiments, thoſe devout 
affections, which at firſt ſeemed appropriated to 
the original. 

This tranſition of the feelings from the original 
to the Image, may take place, on different occa- 
ſions, and in different degrees. Suppole then 
Images in any place of worſhip; to remove them, 
is to take away a great deal of that on which 
the deyout mind feeds, and by which it ſupports 
itlelf: to leave them, is to draw the mind on, 
nearer and nearer, to Idolatry. What diſputes 
and contentions might not arile on the propoſal 
of ſuch meaſures! — And diſputes of this nature 
might be forwarded by a conflict between love and 
hatred for the“ polite arts. We might give more 


or fewer examples of theſe things; but they would 
| ſuggeſt only this general obſervation, 


As the early Chriſtians had occaſion to contend 
againſt Idolatry, it ſeems natural that they ſhould 
have an abhorrence of images. We may well 
therefore conſider the accounts of the ſtatue of 

Chriſt 
Art. xx. Sect. 1. and Vit, 


* 
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Chriſt ſent to King Abgarns, and the paintings * of 
St. Luke, as fabulous. The Emperor T heodoſins 
forbade all incenſe, &c. to Idols, (ſenſu carentibus 
ſimulacris), under penalty of forfeiture of the 
houſes or lands where ſuch act of ſuperſtition was 
committed f. Auguſtin ſeems uneaſy ® at the mul- 
tiplying* of paintings and ſtatues in his time, 
though the political and hiſtorical uſe of them 
was not denied. In the fifth and ſixth Centuries 
they multiplied ſtill more; no one had time to 
lay any reſtraints, ſo buſy were the leaders of the 
church with other matters. About the year 600 
Serenus Biſhop of Marſeilles began to attack them 
with violence; Pope Gregory half commended 
him, but rather ſoothed mens deſire for images 
upon the whole: however, it got fixed for ſome 
time, as a compromiſe, that it was right to have 
images, but wrorg to vip them'. 

We may pals on to the Emperor Leo III. called 
the 1/aurian; a man of an imperious and violent 
ſpirit. Provoked by ſomething of no very great 
conſequence, he publiſhed an Edict againſt Images 
in 726, and demoliſhed them in great numbers; 
and in 754 they were condemned at a Council at 
Conſtantinople called a general* one: in 787 was held 
the ſecond Nicene council, on which the Roma- 
niſts found their worſhip of Images: they ſpeak of 


It 


e See Forbes, 7, 8, and Dr. Middleton's Letter from Rome, 
Page 173, &c. 

Leg. 12, page 15, quoted by Middleton, page 158. 

s The Anthropomorphites might be mentioned here: Aug. 
Her. 50. — baxter's Councils, page 76, Sect. 39. 

D Ep. 102, (al. 49, ) Tom. 1. page 212. Edit. Antv, 

This ſcems to be adopted by the Nece/ary Doctrine; as 
mentioned Art. y11. Note at the end of SeR. x 111. 

Cave argues for its being called a general one. — Compare, 
in Baxter's Councils, No. 228, with No. 232.—Partic. page 226, 


4 1 55. — Some mention made of this Council, Art. xx1. 
Sect. x. 


AT. 
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it as if it had been the unanimous act of all 
Chriſtians, and oppoſed to! no other act. Yet 
it was called by an abandoned Empreſs, Irene, 
who had cauſed her huſband to be poiſoned, and 
afterwards put out her ſon's eyes. The oppoſition 
had now cauſed much effuſion of blood, as well 
as the revolt of the Exarchate of Italy (Ravenna 
the capital) from the eaſtern Empire. In 794, 
Charlemagne held a Council at Frankfort, intend- 
ing to moderate the fury of the contending parties; 
and he allo publiſhed ſome writings. —In 814. 
there was another Council at Conſtantinople againſt 
images : and one at Paris in 825, but in that the 
adoration of the Croſs was encouraged. 

In the ſucceeding centuries, till the Reforma- 
tion, the paſſion for Images grew ſtill ſtronger; but 
men of ſober minds grew to be oifended ; and that 
was one cauſe of the Reformation. 

The favourers of Images have been called Icono- 
latræ, and Iconoduli; and their adverſaries, [cono- 
machi, and Iconoclaſtz. — Cave calls the eighth 
century Seculum Eiconoclaſticum. 

John of Damaſcus, called uſually Damaſcene, 
whom Lardner and Cave place in 730, was a 
famous writer in favour of images; he was of a 
great family, and eminent for his learning; but on 
account of his credulity, which was the fault of 
his time, he is not always to be depended upon. 


—Pope Adrian 1. wrote againſt Charlemagne, but 
got no fame *. | 


After 


1 Rhem. Teſt. end of 1 John. —Trent, Seſſion 25, page 202, 
duodecimo, 

m The Collyridians (Epiphan. Hær. 79.) might be mentioned, 
as it was to the Image of the Virgin that they offered their 
Cake, (xo NAU, its dim. xoAAves;)— (See Fulke on Rhem. 
Heb. ix, Sect. 4.) And what Forbes relates of Theodore CXliota 


(a new way of preferring ſacrifice to Mercy,) might be read in 


H 4 Latin ; 
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Ip After the Reformation began, the demolition 
| of Images was conſidered as part of the deſtruc- 
4 ; tion of Popery. The Puritans wiſhed the demo- 
lition to be total. 
| Popiſh countries abound with“ Images ſtill.— 
| They have, or have had, Images of the Deity“; 
but what we hear moſt of, are thoſe of Chri/t, and 
| his earthly Parent, and ſome Angels, and many 
Saints. Some of theſe are very? rich, others fo 
fl. mean as to be ridiculous to any but the loweſt 
| people. An image © of Chriſt upon the Croſs, 
A with Mary * and John ſtanding by,” uled to be 
. called, in England, a Rood. 

At Liſbon, as I have been told by one who ſpoke 
of what he had ſeen, there is & ſtatue of the 
Virgin in a large full-hottomed wig, with Jeſus, 
as a Boy, dreſſed in a Sword and bag-wig, with a 
Violin in his Hand.—Sir Edwin Sandys lays, that 
Where one voweth to Chriſt, ten vow unto 
her,” (the Virgin), * and not ſo much to herſelf, 
as to ſome peculiar image,” &c.—“ for one miracle 

| reported 


Latin; if it is, the approbation of Adrian I. and the ſecond 
Nicene Council, ſhould not be forgotten.—Forbes 7. 2. 30, 
„ 
a Here alſo might be mentioned * the Doctrine of School- 
authors (Art. of 1552) from Forbes 7. 2. 26, 27, 28.—And 
it might be ſeen, at the ſame time, how“ the Romiſi Doctrine,“ 
(Art. of 1562) differs from the Scholaſtic.— In the Article of 
1552 the expreſſion is, The Doctrine of School: authors con- 
cerning Purgatory,” &c.— In ours, of 1562, „ The Romiſh 


doctrine concerning Purgatory,” &c. in other things the Arti- 
cles are much the ſame. 


n Middleton's Letter from Rome. 

o Rhem. Teſt. on Acts xvii. 29. ſhews how Images of God 
the Father were made from Dan. vii. 22 alſo with a Globe in 
his hand, from no ſcripture; and of the Trinity, from Gen. 
xviii. 2. and defends them, 

Our Lady of Loretto, &c. Midd. page 154, 155. Speculum 
Europæ, page 4. 

3 Neal, Hiſt. Pur. 1. page 102, Holyrood Houſe, 
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reported to be wrought by the Crucifix, not o 
few perhaps as an hundred are voiced upon thoſe 
other Images.“ This traveller ſpeaks from his 
own obſervation; and fo does Dr. Middleton in 
later times, when he tells us of ſeveral women 
whom he ſaw fitting before the Altar of a Saint, 
each a' child in her lap, *in expectation of his 
miraculous influence on the health ot the In- 
fant.” 

The Council of Trent mention the Romaniſts 
as kiſſing images, and proſtrating themſelves be- 
fore them; as well as being uncovered in paying 
them reſpect: the images ſpecified are thoſe of 
Chrift, the Virgin, and other Saints, to whom de 
honour is to be given.— Due honour ſhouid cer- 
tainly be given to every thing. 

The alteration made by the Romaniſts in the 
ſecond commandment was mentioned Art. vII. 
Sect. XI1T. | 

v. There is a connexion or analogy between 
Images and Relics; both deriving their efficacy 
from aſſociation of ideas between the thing and an 
intereſting perſon. What was ſaid of Images, will, 
in great meaſure apply to Relics. It is natural to 
be affected by a relic of any one loved, admired, 
or venerated: the fight of it makes our regret, 
affection, &c. lively and ſtrong: and the place 
where the remains of any departed friend are de- 
poſited, will come under the notion of a Relic. 
Virgil's Tomb has been viſitcd with a tender 
intereſt. — Some perſons of our own countr 
would, in the laſt Century, have very highly va- 
lued, and paſhonately contemplated, any relic of 


Charles 


r Sir Edward Sandys's Speculum Europæ, page 4 and 5.— 
See alſo Midd, page 152. 

5 Letter from Rome, page 167. if there be no [rage near 
this Altar, the inftance may belong to SeR. vi. 
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Charles I. or a twig of the Royal Oak by means 
ot which his ſon eſcaped, 


| Baut religion, in this as in other things, heightens 
ö our feelings. In Mr. Maſon's Cara#acus* we find 
1 

| 


a ſentiment excited by Druidical relics. I can 
conceive a degree of aftection or enthuſiaſm to 
have ariſen from a relic of one of our venerable 
Martyrs in the time of Queen Mary. 

It requires meditation and knowledge of Anti- 
quity rather than reaſoning, to ſee what the early 
Chrifitans muſt have felt on contemplating what 
they believed to be remains of Saints, Martyrs, 
Apoſtles, their blefled Lord himſelf ! agitated by 
continual danger, haraſſed by paſſionate « exertions 
to ſpread the religion which they profeſſed iI do 
not mean, that the primitive Chriſtians imagined 
themſelves to be really in poſſeſſion of remains of 
Chriſt and the Apoſtles; for the primitive times 
are charged with no weakneſs of the kind; but 
when a paſſion tor relics once began to prevail, It 
ſpread more eaſily becauſe of the habitual feelings 
of Chriſtians; and, we may add, becauſe of the 
credulity of the times. A paſſionate attention to 
the fate of Martyrs, and to every thing belonging 
to them, one cannot wonder at, in Chriſtians of 
any age. Put yourſelf into the place of Chriſtians 
in the fourth century, for inſtance; conceive how 
highly they muſt regard thoſe whom they had ſeen 
fuffering with conſtancy to the laſt extremity; 
imagine how they muſt be united together, and 
how their union muſt heighten their mutual ſym- 
pathy; and you will not be ſurprized, that they 
ſhould mcet at the Tombs of Ihe Martyrs, and. there 
ofler up their prayers" to God and their Lord, 

as 


t Line 236. 

u See Herigs, in Lardner's Works, Vol. 4, page 306.— Alſo 
2 quotation from Tertullian de Corona Militis, C. 1, 2, 3. in 
Wall's Inf. Baptiſm, page 480, quarto. 
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as Chriſtians, and confirm their reſolutions of fol- 
lowing the noble example of the deceaſed, in caſe 
they ſhould be called upon to ſo ſevere a trial. — 
But it is to be feared, that the ſcene was ſometimes 
too much for their ſober reaſon : they fancied 
things without juſt foundation, they believed with- 
out ſufficient proof; and ſome, thinking the ſpirit 
good, muſt have tranſgreſſed the bounds of truth 
in inventing what might nouriſh and enflame it.— 
If this was the caſe, any number of falſe relics 
might be produced and circulated : any voices 
might be heard*. _ 

Auguſtin muſt have been ſenſible of a fooliſh 
excels in this matter, by the terms in which he 
abuſes the idle Monks ; ſome of whom wandered 
about. © Ali membra Martyrum, ſi tamen Mar- 
tyrum, venditant.“ De Op. Monach. cap. 28.) 

About the end of the fourth Century, the fond- 
neſs for relics was ridiculed by Vigilantius, poſſibly 
with too little caution : Jerom writes againſt him, 
but not exactly as one would wiſh ; however, he 
is rather to be called over ſerious and declamatory 
than extravagant?, or wrong in his fundamental 
opinions. 

John Damaſcene, in reaſoning on Images, takes 
relics as a ground * or axiom, 


In 


* The word Memories is often made uſe of: Du Freſne gives 
ſeveral different ſenſes of it; but I think not that of what we 
call Apparitions. — Memoria—a ſepulere; in pl. a celebration, 
which ſeems to have been paſſionate, with ſome geſtures and 
ſalutations. — A receptacle of a corpſe.— A chapel—a box hold- 
ing relics. — Anything wlich had been uſed by the deceaſed, as 
his Staff, &c.— funeral rites = and Feſtivals, ſuch as we call 
Saints Days. 


Y See Fulke on Rhem. Teſt. Argument to St. Luke's Goſpel ; 
and on Acts xix. Sect. 8. | | 

z Forbes, 7.2.27. end. If I am to adore the original Croſs, 
the Spear, the Sponge, why nat images of man's making, for 
the Glory of Chriſt? &c. in this way, | | | 


1 
1 
f 

| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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In dark ages, the paſſion for relics probably 
orew {tronger, and the veneration paid to them 
more ſolemn; but I know of no great events which 
they produced. 

The Council of Trent ſays, that all thoſe are to 
be condemned who affirm, that * wor/hip” (vene- 
rationem) and #enorr is not due to relics; or that 
it is paid unprofitably; or that the Memories of 
Saints are celebrated in vain. It alfo preſcribes 
rules for the admiſſion of new relics. 

The lower ranks of Romanifts have carried their 
veneration for relics to ſuch a childiſh exceſs, as to 
give occaſion to numberleſs forgeries; ſuch as brin 
contempt and diſgrace upon Chriſtianity, and by 
being believed by the ſuperſtitious, though incre- 
dible to any man of ſenſe, promote infidelity in 


things of importance. Every traveller into Popiſh 


countries recounts numberleſs ftories about them, 
and the miracles* which they perform. 

VI. The laſt thing to be mentioned, is the 
invocation of Saints : Saints are often invoked by 
a perſon preſent with their Images, or their relics ; 
but the 1Geas of their Images or rehics, ſhould be 
kept diſtinct from that of Invocation. I hope no 
man is foolith tor being affected when he meditates 
on the manner of exiſtence of his departed friends; 
or for indulging ſome indiſtinct hope of ſceing 
them again: nor any Chriſtian, for feeling an in- 
tereft in all thoſe, of all ages, who have departed 
this Lite in the faith of Chriſt; as well as in thofe 
of his own generation; or for conceiving, that 
there ſubſiſts between them that degree of inter- 
courſe, tellow-teeling, ſympathy, which their re- 
ſpective natures are capable of : Such a ſuppoſed 
common intereſt, is the communion of Saints. 

Cicero, 


In the Decree of the Council of Trent, Seſſ. 25, the word 
*& berieficia?? is uſed, not miracula, 
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Cicero”, ſpeaking in the character of Cato Major, 
deſcribes every good man as warmly intereſted, 
both in thoſe who have departed this life before 
him, and in thoſe who are to live after him : his, 
c divinum concilium catuſque animorum, makes one 
imagine, that the communion of Saints would have 
been to him a very pleaſing Article of Faith, had 
he lived under Chriſtianity. In ſaying this, Cicero 
is ſeldom conſidered as fooliſh or culpable; bur 
had he paid religious honours to any of his 
worthies; had he made Images of them, or pro- 
cured ſome forged relics as belonging to them; 
and had he kiſſed theſe, proſtrated himſelf before 
them, invoked the worthies, and defired their in- 
terceſſion with Jupiter or Pluto; we ſhould now 
have different notions of his wiſdom, from thoſe 
which we do entertain. How weak then ſhould 
we have thought him if he had done ſuch things 
towards men of no value: or on account of per- 
ſons whoſe real character was wholly unknown 
to him ! 

We are told, that, invocation of Saints was a 
thing unknown to Chriſtians for at leaſt* three 
hundred years; and that none of the Fathers, in 
plain ſerious writing ſaid, that Servitus was due to 
Saints, for fix hundred years. 

How ſoon Chriſtians ran 1nto exceſs in worſhip- 
ping Saints, appears from the ſecond African 
Council, held A. D. 401, (Cave). In this it is 
ordered, that the Allars which are ſet up every 
where in the felds, or in the ways, to Martyrs, be 
overthrown by the Biſhops, except the Body, or 
ſome wundouited relics be there. It is allo laid, 


that 


b De Senectute ad finem. | 
© Middleton's Letter, page 173, 174. 
4 Biſhop Porteus, Part ii. Chap. 1. and Forbes, 7. 1. r7. 
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that Altars had been ſet up by © dreams and vain 
revelations,” 

Invocation of Saints probably proceeded much 
in the ſame manner with the other abuſes men- 
tioned in this Article; it is fo intimately connected 
with them. What Vigilantius wrote againſt Mar- 
tyrs, extends to Saints; Martyrs were often fainted : 
and his reaſoning affects the Invocation of Saints; 
as he affirms, that the ſouls of Saints were not, 
as was uſually preſumed, preſent with their Bodies 
or at their monuments; much leſs could they be 
preſent at every place where their relics happened 
to be prelerved*. 

The Council of Trent joins Invocation of Saints 
with Relics and Images. All men are to be con- 
demned (damnandi ſunt) who do not own, that 
the Saints, reigning with Chrilt, offer their prayers 
to God for men; and that it 1s uſeful to invoke 
them in order to get their aſſiſtance; in aſking God 
for bleſſings through Chrilt. 

Cardinal Bellarmin ſays, as we find in Forbes, 
7. I. 12: © Sanctis angelis et hominibus deberi 
cultum aliquem 7e/igiofum,” (de Sanct. Beat. cap. 
13.) but then he explains religioſum by“ majorem 
mere /umano.” 

Biſhop Porters gives us * a collection of terms 
in which Papiſts addreſs the Virgin Mary; and 
mentions alterations of the Plalms, Te Deum, &c. 
made 1n order to ſuit them to her. Forms ma 
be found in the Popiſh Liturgies, and in Forbes; 
and in Rogers on this Article, 
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On this and the preceding paragraph, ſee Fulke on Rhem. 
Teſt. Apoc. vi. Sect. 1. 


f Biſhop Porteus, Part ii. Chap. ii. 


3 Forbes, 7. 2. 19, See alſo Fulke on Rhem. Teſt.— John 
xvi. ſect. 3. and 1 Cor. ii. ſect. 4. 
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For other inſtances of modern invocation of 
Saints, I will refer to Dr. Middleton's Letter 
from * Rome; and to books of travels which are 
in every one's hands. It may be as well not to 
omit the idea, which ſome have encouraged, in 
order to obviate the difficulty ariſing from the 
limited knowledge of the Sunts; that Angels in- 


form the Saints what is addreſſed to them: Forbes 


mentions this notion“, but he does not ſay by 
whom it was held.—It may alſo be right to refer 
to the ſame writer in order to ſhew, that the 
Schoolmen held the ſame with the Romaniſts; 
as the Article of 1552 affirms of the Schoolmen, 
what the Article of 1562 affirms of the Church 
of Rome. 


vil. But I will not purſue this Hiſtory farther; 
I will now proceed to ſome Explanation. 

Purgatory may be defined, a ſtate, in which the 
fouls of men, popularly called good men, (accord - 
ing to what was ſaid under Art. xv.) though not 
wholly free from faults and infirmities, are con- 
fined, till they are purified, probably by ſuffering, 
from all thoſe faults and infirmities, and fitted for 
an entrance into heaven, and the more immediate 
preſence of a Deity of pertect Holinels. 

Why the title of the Article ſhould be“ Of 
Purgatory,” when it includes other Doctrines, 
might poſſibly be in ſome meaſure explained. — 
All the things mentioned in the Body of the Ar- 
ticle, after Purgatory, have been chiefly uſed as 
means of ſhortening the duration of its pains! 
Indulgences have that end chiefly and immediate] 
in view. And adorations are offered to Saints, 


through 


h Dr. Middleton's Letter from Rome, page 176. The paſ- 
ſage, quoted Sect. 1v. might have been here. 

Forbeſii Inſtruct 7. 1. 20. “ Forbeſii Inſtruct. 7. 2. 4. 

The Council of Trent mixes theſe doctrines, Seſſ. 25. 
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through the medium of Images or Relics, chiefly 

in order to prevail upon them to aſſiſt in deliver- 

- ing ſouls out of Purgatory. So that the Article 

might have been entitled, Of Purgatory, and 

the means of abridging its Pains,“ were it not 

that each ſubject may require ſome ſeparate con- 

fidcration. — Indeed, as it is, the whole chain of 

fubjects 1s. ſpoken of as one doctrine; what the 

Romaniſts teach concerning them is called “4 
fond Hing.“ 

VIII. © 7he Romiſh Doctrine.“ — In the Article 
of 1552 it was, © The doctrine of the ſchool- 
authors” —* Scaſticorum docrina;” —what that 
was, with regard to the leading ſubject, Purga- 
tory, has been briefly mentioned in our® Hiſtory. 
It the old expreſſion had continued, the Roma- 
niſts might have ſaid, we do not defend the 
doctrines of the Schoolmen in every particular“. 
The preſent expreſſion confines all diſpute to the 
doctrines which the Romani/ts profeſſed, whatever 
thoſe were; and it denotes the degree of each 
doctrine. actually exiſting; ſo that it would not 
avail for the Romanilts to defend ſome regard for 
ſacred painting or {cuipture; ſome reſpect for 
real relics; except they could defend what actu- 
ally appeared in Popiſh countries relating to one 
or the other, when the Article was made. 

Ix, * Worſhipping 

m Sect. 11. | 

n Bellarmin profeſſes to differ from the Schoolmen abou 
Images; ſee Forbes, 7.2. 27, &.—One might ſay, in general, 
that the Romaniſts have, ſince the complaints of the Reformers, 
endeavoured to moderate the doctrines of the Schoolmen, in 
expreſlion, explanation, theory; but ſo as to leave room for 
the gecle to be as weak and credulous as their education inclines 
them to be. Yet from Forbes, 7. 1. 17. we fee, that even 
ſome ſchoolmen did not like Dalia for worſhip of Saints; 
becauſe: men are tlieir fellow-ſervants, Biſhop Hurd oppoſes 


ſolenm forms of rituals, canons, and councils, to the private 
writings of Romiſh Divines, On Prophecy, page 384. 
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ix. Worſhipping and adoration;” —1n Latin, 
& veneratione et adoratione; —theſe words have by 
no means ſo determinate a ſenſe as to prevent all 
diſputes, or even to ſuggeſt one invariable idea to 
the mind ofa thinking man. They may expreſs our 
regards to the Supreme Being, they would not be 
too ſtrong for our attentions to a ſacred human 
character. Worſhip” in modern Engliſh ſeems 
appropriated to the ſupreme Being; but at the 
time the Articles were made, it ſignified merely * 
reſpect, reverence, honour : as indeed appears by 
the Latin word of the Article, ** veneratione.” — 
Worſhipping ſeems ſometimes to be uſed in our 
Engliſh bibles for the eaftern protration, and may 
therefore correſpond to the expreſſion of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, “ procumbimus?*.” Adorare ſcems to 
mean to addreſs any one with reſpe&, and with 
ſome idea of obtaining a favour. Such addrefs 
ſeems to have been conceived to be attended with 
ſome bodily geſtures of a reſpectful, ſuppliant fort : 
as bowing, &c.—the word was ſometimes* uſed 
tor addreſſing an Heathen God, which would be 
called prayer; but Tacitus uſes* adorare vulgum for, 
to bow or cringe to the common people, as can- 
vaſſers would do. | 

X. Invocation, ſeems to be deſiring aſſiſtance, 
interceſſion; though, in fact, it has occaſioned for- 
mal worſhip. | 

xi. The word © fond,” is not modern, but 

the meaning of it appears ſufficiently * from the 
| Latin 

o This will appear more fully in Art. xxv. Sect. vr. 

Page 202, Edit, Antv. 1596, Seſſ. 25, Decretum ds 
Invocatione, &c. 

2 Cooper's Theſaurus, r Ainſworth's Dictionary. 

] cannot help comparing find with the French fon, folle 


they ſeem to have been uſed much in the ſame way; to expreſs 
VQL. IV. I Want 
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Latin © futilis,” The word occurs in the Rhe- 

miſh Teſtament twice*.—© A fond fig; -in the 
ſingular number: the ſyſtem of doctrines (as before) 
is reckoned as one ſingle doctrine. | 

* Vainly invented,” — “ inanitèr conficta.“ 
fooliſh and unfounded; in the eye of reaſon; this 
ſeems contradiſtinguiſhed to * grounded upon no 
warraut of Scriture.“ | 

XI1. But rather repugnant”—immo, which 
we ſhould now tranſlate »ay—nay © rather repug- 
nant to the word of God:” we had this word in 
the thirteenth * Article, in the ſame ſenſe.—In our 
Latin the expreſſion is,.“ immo verbo Dei con- 
tradicit ;”—in that of 1552, © imo verbo Dei per- 
xicios? contradicit ;” though the Eugliſi is the fame 
in both; which indeed might be the reaſon why 
the Convocation of 1 562 left out © perniciose :” or 
there might be other reaſons. 

XI11. We have now gone through the Article, 
in the way of explanation; but it ſeems proper to 
mention the Popiſh diſtinction between Aura, 
and Jex:4x, and vreedexciz.—As alſo that between 
Image and 1[dol.—T he Romaniſts, wiſhing, to avoid 
the charge of Idolatry, have ſaid, that there are 
different forts of adoration ; area is that which 
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want of underſtanding ; and want of prudence, and being under the 
influence of paſſion, not controlled by reaſon: the Council of 
Trent blames thoſe who hold, * fultum eſſe, to pray to Saints, 
Seſſ. 25, page 203, bottom. — As this Seſſion was in 1563, it 
might aim at the Article made in 1552: or at ſome Confeſſion 
of Reformers to the ſame purpoſe. 

t More ſtrictly, the word ford occurs in Fulke on the Rhemiſh 
Teſtament, folio, 224. 1 tay folio, as only every other page is 
numbered. 

u Art. x111, Set. xv.—Biſhop Hallifax has expreſſed the 
ſame thing in his eleventh Sermon on Prophecy, „All the 
obſervances mentioned here are not only not commanded in 
ſcripture, but are in direct violation of it,” Page 351. 
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is due to God; d that which is due to man; 
ö regvhανẽ that which is due to Chriſt in his human 
nature, or to his Mother, the bleſſed Virgin. 
Auguſtin has ſomething of the diſtinction between 
Aατ h, and dei, and uſes ſervitus often; but he 
does not mention uregdracia, nor is it in any Greek 
Author. Auguſtin was a Latin Father, and might 
know but little of the Greek language. I do 
not ſee any foundation for the diſtinction between 
AzTgeia and Jain, except that Aar ,EW is more 
frequently uſed for ſerving God than d. Aargig 
is a ſervant, and Aeg is a ſervant. —I ſhould 
gueſs, that the Azreis was more ingenuous than 
the Av, but they, or their derivatives ſeem to 
be uſed interchangeably *: and ſometimes in ſcrip- 

ture Azreeve is uſed for ſerving? men, and Jeazve 
for ferving* God. But it is proper to mention in 
what ſenſes the Romaniſts uſe theſe words, whether 
they be right or wrong. 

With the ſame view, of avoiding the charge of 
Idolatry, the Romaniſts blame us for not making 
diſtinction enough between Image and Idol; be- 
tween ew, I ſuppoſe, or fimulacrum, (the word 
of the Vulgate,) and «ae. It ſeems the Engliſh 
Teſtament had once, inſtead of © Little children 
keep yourſelyes fromꝰ Idols,” little children keep 


yourſelves from Images. Eda in Greek ſeems 


to 


* Compare Rom. i. 25. with Gal. iv. 8- Compare alſo the 
ſayings of Tigranes and his wife, in the third Book of Xeno- 
phon's Cyropædia, page 144. 147, 8y0.—Forbes, 7. 1. men- 
tions them, from Valla, and has more on the ſubject. 

Deut. xxviii. 48.—Lev. xxiii. 7, 8,—Exod, xii. 16.— 
Epyor AuTEEr To, . 

12 Matt. vi. 24.— Rom. vi. 22.—See particularly 1 Theſſ. i. 9. 
in the Greek. 
Concluſion of 1 John, 
>» See Rhemiſts on the paſſage. 


I 2 
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to be uſed for any reſemblance*® or effigy; but 
Idol, in Engliſh, does ſeem to mean a viſible ob- 
jet, which has divine wor/ip paid to it: the 
authors of the Rhemiſh Teſtament fay* thus, 
&© neither every idol is an image, nor every image an 
Idol.“ That every image, or reſemblance, is not 
an idol, that is, not worſhipped, is clear enough; 
as well as that an image may be an Idol: the ſecond 
commandment forbids making a graven image, or 
the likeneſs of any being*, in order to bow down 
to it, or ſerve it. But I feel ſome doubt whether 
all idols are not made for images, that 1s, reſem- 
blances, even though they have no original really 
exiſting; there is no ſuch animal as a Dragon, 
yet thoſe who made the Idol called by that* name, 
might have ſome rude belief that there was ſuch 
an animal. | 
Peter Lombard (from Origen)®* ſeems to make 
an Idol the copy of ſomething only fancied; an 
image he underſtands to be a reſemblance of 
ſomething real: according to this, no image could 
be called an Idol. The Lxx ſays, » woinoers oraury 
cid, vt waurog d, — if here the erdwnov is One 
thing, and the opwowne another, (which does not 
ſeem to me the meaning) then again a likeneſs 
cannot be called an Idol. Yet, in cuſtoma 
ſpeech, any ſubſtance ſeems to be called an Idol, 
which is an object of religious worſtipꝰ: but 
in whatever ſenſe we take the words, theſe ob- 
{ervations will have the ſame tendency to cut 


off 


Or a Ghoſt: ſee Greek Primitives under «9%. 

4 On the ſame place, 1 John v. 21. 

© Exod. xx. 4, 5. ; 
f Apocrypha. + s Lib. 3. diſt. 37, B. 

n See alſo abridgment of H. Stephens, under EN In 
Stephens himſelf this is the Ecelgſiaſtical ſenſe; there are in · 
ſtances of EigwA and Eixwy being uſed as ſynonymous, 
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off diſputes, and to prevent the Romaniſts from 
blaming us. 

xiv. We come now to Proof. —This might 
afford us a number of propoſitions if we carried 
it to its utmoſt length: for we ſhould then have to 
ſhew, that the Syſtem of Doctrines here men- 
tioned, is not founded on reaſon ; that every text 
of Scripture produced in its ſupport is invalid, 
and then, that ſome texts of Scripture are repug- 
nant to it: and this we ſhould have to ſhew alto 
of the five particulars; Purgatory, Indulgences, 
Worſhip of Images, Worſhip of Relics, and In- 
vocation of Saints, We will be as brief as 
poſſible, | 

xv. Firſt, concerning the Article in general. 
—* The ſet of doctrines condemned in it, are not, 
on a general view, ſounded in Reaſon, or warranted 
by Scripture.” 

When Religion poſſeſſes the mind, ſo that the 
devout affections are ſtrong, they are apt, if not 
very carefully regulated, to draw the mind im- 
perceptibly into folly and abſurdity. For a while 
fuch folly may be encouraged; but ere long, it 
will. be lamented, by every wiſe and diſintereſted 
perſon, A good man mult indeed venerate, in 
ſome degree, every thing that ſprings from Reli- 
gion, even to its very faults; he therefore will not 
reſtrain even what he cannot approve ; nay, he is 
afraid to deſtroy religious principles, though erro- 
neous. But when we may judge freely we fee, 
that ſuch folly is a more important evil than ſome 
men think it. When it conſiſts in taking pre- 
ſumptions for facts, and acting upon them, we 
can ſee, that it is nothing leſs than man's taking 
upon him to be the Author of Revelation; which 
may produce any evils whatever. When it con- 
liſts in forming acts of affection into a ſyſtem of 

I 3 religious 
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religious ordinances, we can ſee, that the effuſions 
of our beſt paſſions, though not condemned at 
the moment, naturally excite an ingenuous ſhame 

on a calm review, and are much too frivolous to 
be collected into a Code, and made Duties: 
though, in ſome caſes, their frivolouſneſs can 
be better felt than demonſtrated. — When religious 
folly conſiſts in enlivening the affections towards 
inviſible objects by the uſe of viſible repreſenta- 
tions of them, we can fee, that the attention gets 
more and more fixed on what meets the ſenſes, 
and continually more detached from that which 
is inviſible ; till the judgment is perverted, and 
the mind debaſed. That Chriſtians ſhould be 
Fa. pg are without ſuch imitations, may 
ſurpriſe us; but we ſee plainly, that all attempts 
to enliven devotion by their means, have a ſtron 
tendency to confound the ideas of God and Man 
in the human mind, 

Laſtly, When religious folly conſiſts in unre- 
ſerved dependence on the power of an intereſted 
Prieſt to puniſh or forgive, we can ſee, that what 
might have been a reaſonable ground of hope and 
confidence to a dejected penitent, becomes a temp- 
tation to ſin. | 

Theſe obſervations are calculated to ſhew, that 
the ſet of doctrines before us, conſidered in a 
general view, are not founded in reaſon; we are 
next to ſhew, that they are not warranted by /crip- 
ture. — We find ſeveral paſſages of Holy writ which 
ſhew a kind of jealouly of what men might call 
improving upon 8 we —As1 Cor. iii. 12, 
2 Cor. xl. 3.— Gal. i. 8, 9.- Eph. iv. 14.— 
Col. ii. 8.— 2 Tim. 1. 1 2 or Jude 3—and Rev. 
XXII. 18, 19. 

And I leem to ſee many paſſages, which inti- 
mate, that human appointments may be carried ſo 


far 
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far as to diſappoint their own purpoſes. — As 
Matt. xv. 1—9. — Jewilh ordinances ſeemed, 
probably, improvements, at the time they were 
made. 

And particularly we find paſlages which might 
guard us againſt making our Chriſtian worfhip to 
be performed in any way by means of the ſenſes, — 
John iv. 24.—Gal. iii. 3. 

I ſuppoſe, that if the Jews had made a ſtatue 
of Moſes, and, uſing ſolemn geſtures before that, 
had invoked Moſes, and defired him once“ more 
to mediate between God and them, they would 
have broken the ſecond commandment. It ſeems 
probable that they were forbidden to make to 
themſelves the likeneſs of anything in Heaven or 
Earth, becauſe it would gradually have diſpoſed 
their minds to idolatry. 

xvi. From theſe general proofs of the Article, 
we paſs on to ſome more particular. And firſt of 
Purgatory. That there is ſuch a ſtate of purifica- 
tion, by ſuffering, after death, appears inadmiſ- 
ſible, becauſe it ſeems unreaſonable that we ſhould 
be expected to allow what is wholly paſſed over 
when it was moſt likely to be noticed. In Matt. 
xxv. we have only two ſtates mentioned, and they 
were both“ Rey” without any hint of any 


temporary 


i Art. vii, Se, 1v. one might alſo confider Art. xiv. 


about wz/l-worſhip. Biſhop Hurd, Proph. P We 393 393. 8 


Will-worſhip as an opprobrious name: not Hammond. 
* Thoſe who took Notes at Lecture ſhould be informed, that 


ſome texts in this Section were omitted for want of time; and 
the whole of Sect. 13th by miſtake. 

The Melchiſedecians are ſaid to have had a ſtatue of Moſes, 
in Arabia, and to have worſhipped it. Epiphan. Her. 55.— 


Rhem. Teſt. on Heb. ix. Sect. 4. Fulke. 
mn Exod. XxXxXii. 11. 32.— Numb. xvi. 22. 46, &c.—See alſo 


Deut. v. 5. and Lev. xxvi. 46. though the two laſt relate wy 
to o mediation concerning the law. | 
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that what are popularly called the good actions 
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temporary ſufferings to the * bleſſed.” The fame 
might be obſerved of other paſſages.— If ſuch a 
ſtate as Purgatory is to be allowed by all men, is 
it not unaccountable, that Chriſtians ſhould have 
been ſo long ignorant of it? Its being admitted 
at laſt may be accounted for, from the notions of 
the ancients, from its ſuiting the wiſhes and alle- 
viating the fears of the People, and from its being 
lucrative to the facred orders. | 

In order to prove that Purgatory is © grounded 
on no warrant of ſcripture,” one ſhould examine 
all the texts alledged in ſupport of it: this would 
be what we have called indirect proof. Theſe 
texts (out of the New Teſtament): may be found 
in the Rhemi/h Teſtament, and all in Yeneer? on 
this Article. But they ſeem to me to have ſo 
little weight, that I may fafely venture to omit 
them, *. to Biſhop Porteus? for a ſpeci- 
men. Indeed ſome of them have been explained, 
in our diſcuffions, or in Biſhop Pearſon on the 
Deſcent into Hell. 

The laſt thing, with regard to Purgatory is 
to ſhew, that the notion of it is “ repugnant to 
the word of God.” — This we ſhould call direct 
proof; the negative form of the Article makes here 
a trifling difference. | 

Now under the the twelfth Article it was ſhewn, 


of 


a 6: oe a paſſage from Biſhop Fiſher at the conclufion of this 
rticle. | : 

Texts for Purgatory copied from Veneer, page 460. on 
this article; only the order changed : ſome ſeem to be falſe 
prints.—Exod. i. 15.-Numb. xiv. 32, 33.—1 Sam. ilt.— 
2 Kings i.—Pfalm Ixvi. 12.—Ifaiah ix. 18.— Mich. vii. 8, 9.— 
Zech. ix. 1 1.— Mal. iii. 3. — Matt. v. 22.—v. 25, 26.— Xii. 32. 
Luke xxxii. 42. (qu. 227) — Acts ii. 24.— 1 Cor. ili. 15.— 
xv. 29.— Phil. ii. 10.— James ii. 25. (qu. 132) —1 Pet. iii 19. 
—1 John v. 16, N 2 ; 


? Biſhop Porteus, page 48. 
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of a Chriſtian, though imperfect, are < pleaſing 
and acceptable to God, in "Chriſt. If fo, there 
is no need of ſuffering. — That our forgiveneſs 
through Chriſt is immediate, the (criptures® | 5 nog : 
as is ſhewn by Biſhop Burnet on this Article. 
I will therefore conclude my proof with 1 John 
i. 7.—“ the blood of Jeſus Chriſt“ —< cleanſeth 
us from all fin. 


xvII. In the next place we ſhould prove, of | 
the Doctrine of Pardons, or Indulgences, that it is 


unfounded in reaſon, and has no warrant of ſcrip- 
ture, but is even repugnant to it. 

In the way of reaſoning, it appears, that the 
doctrine of Pardons is groundleſs, becauſe their 
buſineſs is to diſpenſe the Treaſures of merits 
amaſſed by works of ſupererogation ; whereas under 
the fourteeath Article it was ſhewn, that there are 
no ſuch works, and, of conſequence, no ſuch trea- 
{ures to diſpenſe. The effe& alſo of Indulgences 
is to relieve ſouls out of Purgatory; whereas we 
have juſt now ſhewn, that the a . of ſuch a 
tate is not admiſſible. 

This doctrine is not warranted by Scripture, 
becauſe the paſſages alledged in its ſupport? are 
only thoſe, as I conceive, which appoint the 
Governors of the Church to be the Agents of 
Chriſt : now all appointments of Agents muſt be 
underſtood with this limitation, ſo long as they 
act in the Character of Agents. If an Agent un- 
deniably and groſsly exceeds his Commiſſion, his 
principal is never obliged to ratify his ats.—Being 
the Agent of God for the fake of conducting 
religious ſociety, does not make Man to be God; 


any more thangan Embaſſy makes an Embaſſador 
to be a Sovereign. 


This 


1 Heb. ix. 27. 
Matt. xvi. 19.— John xx. 23. 


| 
| 
1 
| 
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This doctrine is repugnant to 2 Theſſ. it. 4. 
without conſidering that paſſage as predid ive of 
Popery. Whatever ſtate it foretells, that ſtate is a 
wrong one. 

XV111, The next ſubject which occurs, is the 
worſhipping of Images. And firſt we ſhould rea- 
fon on the ſubject, in order to fee whether it has 
any foundation : But ſomething has been already * 
faid on the effect of Images on the mind: the uſe 
of them has been ſhewn to be attended with 
danger of debafing our religious ſentiments and 
principles. Diſputes relating to the uſe of them 
are kept up by the various degree of Adoration : 
but our Article takes the degree actually /ub/i/ting 
at the time it was made; this was cultus religioſus; 
to which our former obſervations are applicable. 
—'The only forcible argument for the uſe of 
Images ſeems to be, that which is contained in the 
favourite expreſſion, Images and Pictures are the 
Books* of the unlearued. And it is true, that de- 
hneations are leſs arbitrary than words, ſtrike more 
quickly, convey ideas to more perſons; more 
caſily ſeize a“ reluctant attention. No one will 
hear me ſpeak anything but praiſe of Macklin's 

Bible, 

* SeRt. 1v. and xiv. | 

t Rhem. Teſt. on John v. 21.-Comber, in his advice ta 
Engl. Papiſts, page 85, quotes this as a ſaying of © Porphyr. 
apud Euſeb. Præpar. Evang. hb. 3.” 

« Mr, Collier, once High Sheriff of the Iſle of Ely, told me, 
that, in order to get the Jail at Ely repaired, he had preſented 
to the Privy Council drazvings of the Priſoners, loaded with 
more Irons, &c. than would have been needful to ſecure them, 
had the Jail been properly repaired; and expreſſing their feel- 
ings by their countenances and attitudes: without this mea- 
ſure he had deſpaired of gaining the attention of the Privy 
Council at that time. It was doubtful whether, the Biſhop of 
Ely was obliged to keep the Jail in repair. The ſcheme, I have 
underitood, produced an early deciſion from the Privy Council, 


to the great alleviation of the ſufferings of thoſe under confine- 
ment at that place, | ; 


— 
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Bible, or of the charming weſt window at New 
College Chapel; I am ſure any reaſonable Prote- 
ſtant may receive good from the contemplation of 
them: but then it is, becauſe they have not the 
leaſt connexion, in his mind, with Worſhip. The 
Papiſis ule reſemblances as media in the very act 
of worſhipping. If I was called upon to gaze 
upon the beſt ſtatue or picture in the world, as 
the means of heightening my devotion in prayer, 
I ſhould turn aſide from it: a weft window cannot 
well be intended for ſuch a purpoſe. Take then 
the books of the unlearned into their proper place, 
and there they may be ſtudied with profit, and 
without danger. 

I am happy to find Auguſtiu exprefling himſelf 
in the manner he does, on this ſubject.—“ Et 
Idola quidem omni ſenſu carere quis dubitet ? 
Verùm tamen cum his locantur ſedibus, honora- 
bili ſublimitate, ut a precantibus atque immolan- 
tibus attendantur, ipsa ſimilitudine animatorum 
membrorum atque ſenſuum, quamvis inſenſata et 
exanima, afficiunt infirmos animos, ut vivere et 
{pirare videantur: accedente præſertim veneratione 
multitudinis, qua tantus eis cultus impenditur*.” 
This paſſage finely deſcribes the bad tendency of 
Images when uſed as media in worſhip, and would 
be an anſwer to all that is urged by the Papiſts 
about the people being taught that there is no 
Divinity? in them, nor any truſt to be placed in 
them; even ſuppole no adoration paid them which 
could properly be called religious. 


'The 


* Auguſt. Ep. 102. al. 49.(Sid. Y=1—1. page 212.) note 18. 
In anſwer to fix queſtions from Pagans, this is the third; about 
aboliſhing rites.—It is commended by Lardner : Works, Vol. 8, 
page 239, note. It gives one a good idea of the converſion 
of Pagans to Chriſtianity; I mean, that their converſion was 
made on good grounds. 

7 Trent, Sell 25. Sec alſo Rhem, Teſt, on Acts xvii. 29. 


— — 
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The Romaniſts betray a conſciouſneſs of ſome- 
thing wrong with reſpect to the worſhip of Images, 
by leaving the ſecond commandment out of the 
Decalogue. This was mentioned under the ſeventh 
Article*. 

Nor is there any warrant in Scripture for wor- 
ſhipping Images, in any ſenſe : the only paſſage 
urged which ſeems at all worth mentioning, is that 
in the Book of Exodus“, where God commands 
Moſes to make ſome forms called Cherubims on the 
Mercy- ſeat: but theſe were not (as far as is known 
to Man) Images, but Emblems* : there was no 
danger of the People's worſhipping them, becauſe 
the people never came into the place where they 
were; and the High Prieſt only once a year.— 
Jehovah never bound 4jmſelf to order nothing 
tenſible to be uſed in the Jewiſh worſhip, he only 
faid, © how ſhalt not make unto thee any graven 
Image,” Even under Chiſtianity, water, bread, 
wine, all objects of the ſenſes, are uſed in worſhip; 
all emblematically, but they are not objects of wor- 
ſhip; neither do they contain any /ikeneſs of any 
thing in heaven or in earth. 

Thirdly, the worſhip of Images may be faid to 
be even repugnant to {cripture. It ſeems indeed as 
if the ſacred writers could not poſſibly have the 
preciſe caſe of Popiſh Images before them; and 
therefore we can only reaſon and infer from ſcrip- 
tures intended jor caſes of like nature; but Deut. 
XXVit. 15. and Pſalm xcvii. 7. ſhould not be of 
lefs force under Chriſtianity than under Judaiſm. 
They do indeed ſpeak of the Idols of Heathens, 
immediately; but whether Romiſh worſhip of 

| Images 


2 Art. viz. Sc, xIII. end. 
2 Exod. xxv. 18. 


d Parkhurſt, Hebr. Lex. 402, may make the Cherubims to 
be thought emblems, even by thoſe who do not come into every 
idea of his. | 
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Images be Idolatry or not, the progreſs of the 
mind from worſhipping the inviſible object, to 
worſhipping the vifible image, is ſo much the 
ſame, whatever be the reſemblance, or its ori- 
ginal, that every prohibition of worſhipping images, 
ſhould be conſidered as reaching every caſe in 
which a reſemblance has anything to do with re- 
ligious worſhip. If this be juſt, worſhip of Images 
is, at leaſt, diſcouraged, by a great number of 
paſſages in the Old Teſtament. 

In Deut. iv. 12. 15. particularly ver. 16. Jeho« 
vah ſeems to let us into the grounds of his prohi- 
bitions; and they muſt be always of force : thoſe 
who make a likeneſs of anything, are ſaid ver. 16. 
to corrupt themſelves. 

And with regard to the New Teftament, St. Paul's 
reaſoning with the Athenians® ſeems to imply, that 
Chriſtians ought not, now that times of ignorance 
are paſt, to make uſe of any ſenſible media in 
worſhip, though to an inviſible or * anknows 
God;” that uſing ſuch is not doing all we can to 
worſhip God in Spirit ;—we may alſo obſerve, that 
whatever only tends to make us change * the 
Glory of the incorruptible God into an image,“ 
or worſhip © the creature“ more than the Cre- 
ator,” is carefully to be avoided, even on ſcrip- 
tural authority; nay, on the authority of the New 
Teſtament. 

xix. The next ſubject is that of worſhipping 
Relics. In the degree in which it prevails its 
futility 1s palpable, and its tendency to promote 
infidelity has been mentioned'. Whatever aſſo- 
ciates Chriſtianity with contempt, has ſome effect 
in making Chriſtianity contemptible. It ſeems 


; Calvin 


6 Acts xvii. , 4 Rom. i. 23. 25 · 
e Sc. v. 
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Calviut propoſed that an Inventory ſhould be pub- 
liſhed of Popiſh relics: no propoſal can be more 
fair: ſuch inventory would be all the proof we 
could want, that © the Romiſh Doctrine“ „is a 
fond thing.” | 

The Romiſh doctrine about Relics 1s not war- 
ranted by Scripture. — One text alledged is Matt. 
ix. 22. but the woman cured did not adore the 
hem of our Saviour's garment ; ſhe thought no- 
thing about it; nor was ſhe cured by virtue of 
any relic; her Faith made her whole. 

Another text is Acts xix. 12. there is a great 
eagerneſs deſcribed to get handkerchieſs, &c. from 
St. Paul; it ſhewed Faith, or an high opinion of 
his ſupernatural power. It might be weak, though 
natural; it might ſucceed, on account of the diſ- 
poſition which it implied; and yet ſuch a flight 
might not be meant as the ground of a perpetual 
obſervance : to copy ſuch things is filly and childiſh. 
— That Paul ſhould perform miracles on thoſe 
who were at a diſtance from him, rather ſurprizes 
us at firſt : but if God thought fit that it ſhould be 
ſo, diſtance probably would occafion no additional 
difficulty; and we can conceive, that ſuch diſtance 
would ſtrengthen the evidence in ſome reſpects; 
and then it ſeems probable, from a compariſon 
with our Saviour's mode of performing miraculous 
cures, that the cure would be connected with the 
perſon who performed it, by ſome viſible® tokens. 
At preſent wwe believe that miracles have ceaſed.— 
Another text is Heb. ix. 4. but the things laid up 
in that caſe were records; reaſon and divine autho- 
rity conſpired in dictating that they ſhould be 

preſerved. 


f See Fulke on Rhem. Teſt Acts xix. 12. folio, 221, from 
« Calvin's admonition concerning Reliques,” 
Mark vii. 33. | 
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xreſerved. —And the genuineneſs of the relics is 
indiſputable. I do not ſuppoſe that the Zeros pre- 
tend to any relics mow. If they did, and wor- 
ſhipped them, the caſe would be a caſe in point. 
—The care ſhewn in {ſcripture to give decent 
burial, to our Lord, St. Stephen, &c. will not, 
[ truſt, convert any one to the Romiſh doctrine of 
Relics. da 

As to its being repugnant to ſcripture, I will 
content myſelf with ſaying, that the texts brought 
to prove the doctrine of Images ſo, may be applied 
in ſuch a manner as to be ſufficient for any one's 
conviction.—Saint Paul would probably have ſaid 
of this error as he does of ſome others, had he 
been witneſs of it; © refuſe profane and old wives 
fables,” and exerciſe © thyſelf rather* unto god- 
lineſs.“ | 

xx. The laſt part of our Proof relates to Invo- 
cation of Sajuts. That it is fooliſh, in the degree 
in which we ſpeak of it, (according to what was 
{aid in the hiſtorical part and explanation,) appears 
from the endeavours of the Romaniſts to explain® 
it away. 1 8 

Saints cannot hear all who invoke them; this 
has been obſerved before. As to the notion that 
the Angels! employ themſelves in forming the 
Saints of what good Catholics addreſs to them, I 
dare ſay you will excuſe me if J do not attempt to 
diſprove it: it proves to me, that the doctrine of 
the Invocation of Saints, wants ſupport *. 


Experience, 


11 Tim. iv. 7. 

* Compare Midd. Preface, page 50. with page 156 of his 
Letter, and many other parts. And ſee Beſſuet, quoted by Biſhop 
Hurd, Proph. page 386. 

End of SeR. vi. from Forbes, 7. 1. 21. 

= I think Epiphanius's reaſoning about the Virgin, is well 
worth mentioning Ee Aſye 5 @Teooxuvuclal B exe (Ses) 
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Experience, I think, will ſhew, that the lower 
the objects of our religious addreſſes are, the lower 
will be the turn of our religious ſentiments : and 
the Jeſs will they be directed to the all- perfect 
Being, We may fay of the Invocation of Saints 
as of Purgatory, that its being admitted, can 
be accounted for, without ſuppoſing it to be well 
founded. | 

In the next place, the Doctrine of the Invocation 
of Saints is not warranted by Scripture. Origen 
thought it poſſible, that* © ſome will be redeemed 
by the blood of Martyrs.” This does not cer- 
tainly imply the invocation of them; but it is 
contrary to an obſervation. of our own in a pre- 
ceding* Article. — The texts in favour of our 

reſent doctrine are much of the ſame ſtamp with 
thoſe for that of Purgatory; and I ſhall beg leave 
to ufe the ſame method” with them all, except 
thoſe which direct men to intercede for each other, 
as 1 Theſſ. v. 25.—1 Tim. 1. 1. and James v. 16. 
— Now it being allowed, from theſe, and others, 
that man ought to intercede for men; and that 
one man may deſire, or call upon another to do 
ſo; is it not to be believed, that Saints in Heaven 
intercede for men, and that men may invoke them 
in order to beg their Interceſſion? Biſhop Hurd 
has thought this objection worthy of a very atten- 
tive conſideration, and he has anſwered it at length 
in his eleventh Sermon“ on Prophecy. Biſhop 
Porteus 


1700W HG ano Ann; yeyenperor; Her, 79. (Collyridians) 
Sect. v.—In Sect. vii. he ſays, Ty Magiay pndts We oRxuveitw:; 
and near the end of the Hær. ) Magia w Tin, 6 Kugios wgoo- 
xe . 

n Lardner's Works, Vol. 2, page 462. 

o Appendix to Art. x1. Sect. 1v. | 

? A ſpecimen collected from Rhem. Teſt.— Luke xvi. 9.— 
Acts v. 15.— vii. 60.—2 Cor. i. 11.— 2 Pet. i. 15,1 John ii. 1. 
| =— AP0OC. v. 8.— vi. 10. 
4 Hurd on Prophecy, page 386, &c. 
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Porteus has anſwered it briefly* according to his 
plan. I would with you to read theſe anſwers, 
and therefore I will only ſay, if we may conclude, 
that Saints are incapable of hearing our Invoca- 
tions, the whole buſineſs is at an end: If that be 
not allowed, 1 then reaſon thus; our not being 
told that we are to promote Interceſſion among 
Saints in Heaven, when we are repeatedly told 
that we are to promote it on* earth, ſeems a 
ſtrong argument that no ſuch thing is expected of 
us, or proper for us. Still if men are determined 
to perſiſt, and ſay that they can reaſon by Analogy 
from earth to heaven, the proper analogy ſeems to 
me to be this; as Chriſtians are required to inter- 
cede for each other on earth, ſo it is probable that 
Saints and Angels intercede for each other in 
heaven: and this notion is confirmed by reaſons 
of utility. It is certainly very uſeful, in a moral 
light, that men ſhould intercede for each* other: 
it improves the mind of each Interceſſor, it pro- 
motes mutually beneficent principles, which effect 
the general good: beſides that placing our bene- 
volence before God, viewing it in the light of his 
countenance, muſt needs make it of a right ſort. 
But the interceſſion of one rank for another, has 
not the ſame effects; nor can trail ignorant men 
on earth give their attention to creatures in heaven, 
in a ſtate quite out of the reach of their knowledge 
without great danger of a romantic, and ſuperſti- 
tious religion, 

I will now proceed to the. laſt thing in our 
Proof ; to ſhew, that the Romiſh Doctrine of the 
Invocation of Saints, Is even repugnant, in ſome 


degree, 


" Biſhop Porteus's Brief Confutation, page 23. 

+ Conſider Matt. xviii. 19. in this view. 

© Dr, Ogden on Prayer and Interceſſion treats this ſuty<* 
VOL, Iv. K 
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degree, to the Scripture. It does not ſeem that the 
{acred writers had, or could have, the doctrine 
immediately in their view, and therefore there may 
be no indirect prohibition of it made in ſo many 
words; but the filence being on both ſides, is much 
in our favour : if nothing be ſaid, there is nothing 
to be done. Eſpecially when we are told, that 
we may ourſelves® uſe importunity with our hea» 
venly Lord. The heavenly creatures are called our 
fellow-ſervants, Rev. xix. 10. and xxii. 9. and 
elſewhere. 

The Romaniſts have indeed ſaid, that Dulia is 
neverthelels due to them, from Gal. v. 13. but 
the Arbei there mentioned is clearly mutual; 
and indeed means only mutual kind offices; di T15 
aVUTHG. 

Biſhop Hurd * conſiders, after Mede, the Ro- 
maniſts as guilty of the Dzmon-worſhip mentioned 
1 Tim. iv. 1.—And Biſhop Hallifax*, after Mr. 
Mede and Biſhop Newton, applies to them Dan. 
xi. 38. according to the marginal reading: Mahuz- 
zim (DRY *) being interpreted Protectors, or 
tutelary Deities, and conſidered as including Saints 
and Angels.—The texts of the New Teſtament 
would have an immediate reference to the oriental 
philoſophy, and the ſpiritual Beings which it ſup- 
poſed ; as was ſhewn at the end of the firſt Book: 
but from thoſe texts we may form a tolerable 
judgment what the Apoſtles would have ſaid about 
the Popiſh Saints. This ſeems the proper idea 

with which we ſhould read Col. ii. 18. 23.— 


1 Tim. 


u Matt. vii. 7.— Luke xi. 8, 9. 

* On Prophecy, page 380. 

On Prophecy, page 3862. 3 5 

* From Jy, or y: Parkhurſt's account is under Jy. In 
Walton's Polyglott the word is flot interpreted, Lowth, on the 
place, prefers Mede's tranſlation, 
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1 Tim. i. 4. and iv. 1, &c“. -I conclude with 
1 Tim. ii. 5. © There is one God, and one 
mediator between God and Man, the Man Jeſus 
Chriſt.“ | RY 

xxt. If we fay anything in the way of Appli- 
cation, it ſhall be concerning the mutual conceſſions 
which might be conceived to take place, ſuppoſing 
the contending parties were perfectly candid: in- 
deed from mutual conceſſions muſt of courſe ariſe 
improvements, I always wiſh, whilſt I am engaged 
in controverſy, that ſome reſpectable adverlary 
were preſent; in order — 2 reſpect might 
prevent anything illiberal from being thrown out. 

It has not been ſufficiently obſerved in the con- 
troverſies on this Article, that he who refuſes to 
admit a doctrine, does not of courſe deny it. It 
may be wrong, in ſome caſes, either to adopt or 
reject ab notion. A man ſays, you will allow 
that the Planets are inhabited; the proper anſwer 
is, I neither allow it nor deny it. It ſeems pro- 
bable from analogy that they may be; and 1 
ſhould think any man narrow- minded who made 


himſelf ſure that they were not; but the moment 


you build anything upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, I de- 
clare your building to be without foundation. We 
ſay indeed that Purgatory, &c. are repugnant to 
Scripture; but we do not mean, to any expreſs 
declaration belonging immediately to the doctrine. 
— This might poſſibly have ſome effect in recon- 
ciling : would Dupin have been content with fay- 
ing, it may be needful for our ſouls to he purified 
after death? and would our Church ſay the ſame? 
— Might it be ſaid, the Saints in Heaven may 

| poſſibly 


Col. ii. 23. will occur again under Art, xxxII.— Indeed 
it has already occurred. 
d Art, xvIII. Sect. ix. 
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poſſibly know ſomething of our actions? this would 
have effect. —What elſe do we ſay of particular 
- judgments of God?—How do ] know but this 
event may be a judgment? Such a queſtion 15 x 
enough to make us think; and to learn righteoul- ; 
nels; more would be preſumption and ſuper- WM 
ſtition. A 

It ſeems, at firſt, a ſtrange thing to have the 3 
rituals, canons, councils-, of a Church, ſo dif- 
ferent from © the private writings of her Divines,” 
as we find them in the Church of Rome : but this 
may perhaps be nothing more than that ſome Ro- 
maniſts are more improved than others: that the 
ignorant people go on in the old track, which 
was firſt made in times of darkneſs and {uper- 
ſtition, and that the enlightened, though they 
dare not diſturb the minds of the lower people, 
endeavous, in their own perſons, to make the old 
doctrines as little abſurd as poſſible; and endea- 
vour to dwell on what 1s right, and ſoften what 
is wrong. 

In our church many a Pariſh Clerk has readings 
and cuſtoms which we cannot juſtify, though we 
let him go on: and the common people have 
ſuperſtitions which are not the Doctrine of our 
Church: our church was formed by the beſt and 
ableſt of men, at the revival of learning; and 
conſiſted of reformations of abuſes, as far as it 
differed from all others: and all its members who 
are tolerably educated, mult be upon much the 
lame footing. 

Now 1t this be the caſe, many popiſh errors 
will diſappear as the people improve; and the Fire 
of Purgatory will gradually go out. Even Coun- 

| cils, Canons and Rituals, may grow obſolete, and 
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at laſt ** vaniſh* away.” We may hope to ſee this 
improvement take place firſt in our Countrymen of 
the Romiſh perſuaſion, 

A change might, in caſe of improvement, take 
place particularly in what is called Adoration. The 
ceremonies of bowing, kiſſing things animate and 


inanimate, and even of kneeling*®, are arbitrary, in 


a great degree. At this time, or at any other, I 
ſuppoſe Engliſh Papiſts might not uſe all the ſame 
geſtures with Italians, thougli equally ſuperſtitious, 
before Images and pictures. 

It has been; ſaid, that no reconciliation need be 
attempted between Papiſts and Proteſtants in thoſe 
doctrines which are the occaſions of accumulating 
wealth: but the Clergy are by no means ſo corrupt 
as they uſed to be; and the Pope raiſes much leſs 
from his followers than formerly.—I do not think 
that the God of this world has fo blinded the 
minds (2 Cor. iv. 4.) of Engliſhmen, Proteſtants, 
or Catholics, as to make them perſiſt long in errors 
merely becauſe they are lucrative. 

As Biſhop Fiſher confirms, in an artleſs way, 
ſeveral things which we have had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, I will tranſcribe a patlage from his refutation 
of Luther®. . | 

« Multos fortaſſe movet Iudulgeutiis iſtis non 
uſque adeò fidere, quod eorum uſus in Eccletia 
videatur recentior, et admodim ſerò apud Chriſti- 
anos repertus: quibus ego reſpondeo, non certò 
conſtare a quo primùm tradi cœperint: fuit tamen 
nonuullus earum uſus, ut aiunt, apud Romanos 


vetuſtiſſimus, quod ex ſtationibus“ intelligi poteſt:“ 


And 

4 Heb viii. 13. 

One of the Canons of the Council of Nice forbids, I think, 
kneeling at Prayer. | 

Art. x1v. Se. viI. | ' 

8 Art. Xv111. (page 496.) in Forbes 12. 8. 31. 

b There is ſomething about /fations in Bingham, 13. 9. 2. 
and Forbes 12. 8. 14. K 3 
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And he adds, „Nemo certe dubitat orthodoxus 
an Purgatorium fit, de quo tamen apud priſcos nulla, 
vel quam rariſſima, fiebat mentio: {ed et Gracis ad 
hunc uſque Diem non eſt creditum eſſe : quamdit 
enim nulla fuerat de Purgatorio cura, nemo quæſivit 
Indulgentias; nam ex illo pendet omnis indulgen- 
tiarum exiſtimatio: f tollas Purgatorium quorsùm 
indulgentiis opus erit ? cæperunt igitur indulgentiæ 
poſtquam ad Purgatory cruciatus aliquamdiu tre- 
idatum eſt.“ 

Biſhop Fiſher was Chancellor of this Univerſity, 
Preceptor to Henry VIII. a principal writer hairy © 
Luther, a Cardinal, and Biſhop of Rocheſter : he 
choſe rather to ſuffer death, than to permit any 


one but the Pope, to make him Archbiſhop cf 
Canterbury, 
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AN 1-1 CLE All. 


OF MINISTERING IN THE CONGREGATION, 


I is not lawful for any man to take upon him 
the office of publick preaching, or miniſtering 
the Sacraments in the congregation, before he be 
lawfully called, and ſent to execute the ſame. 
And thoſe we ought to judge lawfully called and 
ſent, which be choſen and called to this work by 
Men who have publick authority given unto them 
in the congregation, to call and ſend miniſters into 
the Lord's vineyard. 


——— —— 


1. It ſeems needful even for the purpoſe of 
offering our hiſtorical reflexions, to conſider firſt, 
in what © miniſtering” conſiſts. In © preaching,” 
baptizing, preſiding at the Lord's ſupper : theſe 
are all particulars mentioned in our Article; but 
yet we uſually include reading prayers, or praying, 


marrying, and burying.—So that to mention any 


of theſe occaſionally, will not be thought beyond 
our purpoſe. Indeed the Sacraments are treated of 
in the following Articles; therefore we muſt en- 
deavour to ſay nothing of them here, which may 
with more propriety be introduced hereafter. 

Our ſubject is, the obligation which Chriſtians 
are under to take Orders before they perform any 
public act of an eccleſiaſtical Miniſter; or, as it 
is ſomewhere expreſſed, not to do any ſuch art 
4 ſelf-ordered.” | 
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In reviewing hiftorical facts, we muſt paſs over 
the conduct of the Apoſtles and other inſpired 
men; becauſe that will make part of our Proof. 

11. The Apoſtolic Fathers (peak conſtantly as if 
thoſe who miniſtered had received a regular com- 
miſſion to miniſter. Clement of Rome, in his firſt 
Epiftle to the Corinthians, a work always held 
genuine, is what I ſhould call copious on the ſub- 
ject of Miniſters ; not proving anything formally 
about their commiſſion, but taking it for granted, 
— One ſees from this work, that the Corinthian 
Church had ęjected ſome miniſters; ; for which he 
blames them.—Polycarp ſpeaks of the qualifications 
of good Miniſters: he mentions allo Valens's 
having been diſmiſſed from the Preſbytery, He 
writes to the Pllilippiaus.— Ignatius, writing to the 
Church at Epheſus, ſpeaks of that Church as very 
well governed; and lays a good deal on the ſubject 
of Epiſcopal authority. And to the Church of 


Smyrna he ſays, 


Bren Ge EuX@ 154% yt ho, 1, UTO rob £T40X079) 
Tc, 75 0 Y A %s eres n. 

To which we may add, that the diſtinction 
between Clergy and Laity (Kanges and Aalnet) was 
known in the time of Clemens Romanus, and 
expreſſed in the ſame words in which it has been 
expreſſed ever ſince. 

The contiuuauce of a regularly appointed Clergy 
appears undeniably from the Roman Laws con- 
cerning them. Concerning their Revenzes, ariſing 
from various ſucceſſions, contributions, &c.—their 
peculiar puni/hments, and the modes of life and em- 
ployments which were permitted them; of all theſe 
Binzham gives an account, in the fiſth, ſixth, and 


ſeventeenth Books of his Antiquities. 
111, Things 
a Bingham's Antiquities, Ciem. ad Cor. 1. 5. end of Sect, 
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111. Things ſeem to have gone on in much 
the ſame train, with ſome exceptions which need 
not be mentioned, till the 72velfth: Century. Then 
che corruptions prevailing in the Church, began 
to ſet ſome men of good minds and ſimple man- 
ners, upon ſeparating from the main body of 
their Chriſtian Brethren. Theſe were called Wal- 
denſes : they lived in the Mountainous country of 
Piedmont, bordering upon France; in the Yau- 
dois*; and ſeem to have had chiefly in view to 
bring back the Church of Chriſt to its primitive 


Amplicity. In order to do that they would have 


a great deal of church power to prune away; and 
ſo it is ſaid that they held, that any man mighr, 
in ſome degree, exhort and expound. Yet it is 
alſo ſaid, that they had ſomething in the way of 
our three ranks; I mean of Biſhops, Prieſts and 
Deacons. In truth, the age in which they lived, 
and their own obſcurity, though they were very 
numerous, have left many doubts concerning 
them. Their deſcendants ſtill remain in the ſame 
country, and Proteſtants have been called upon, 


not many years ago, to relieve them when under 
perſecution. 


ry; At 


d See Moclaine's Note on Moſheim's Ecclef. Hiſt. Cent. 12. 
2.5.11, 12. 'Fheſe vallies were called Vaudois, on account of 
the Waldenſes, or Vaudois coming to inhabit them. Their 
head, Petrus Waldus, or Vaud: Cave ſays, Petrus Waldius, 
that is, of Waldi,—Moſheinm ſays, we mult diftingui/h care» 
_—_ between Waldenſes aud Vaudois; but Maclaine oppoies 
this. 

The Waldenſes are ſometimes called Albigenſes, but Moſheim 
makes Albigenſes to mean ſome Pau 7cians, or Manicheans, 1n 
the 11th Century, from Albigia, or Alby in France; ſee Moſh. 
Cent. xi. Part ii. Chap. v. Sect. ii, iii. with the Notes of Mac- 
laine, who differs from Moſheim. When differences ariſe, re- 
lative to matters not eſſential, between perſons of character, 
who have ſtudied thoſe matters; we generally content ourſelves 
with ſtating briefly the different opinions maintained. 
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iv. At the time of the Reformation, the uſual 
appointments of Miniſters continued in the Church 
of Rome, and in the Church of England; but in 
ſome countries abroad, on Biſhops*© refuſing to 
ordain thoſe who were ſeparating from the Romiſh 
Church, they had recourſe to ordination by Elders, 
or Preſbyters, which kind of ordination has con- 
tinued ever fince in thoſe countries; and was 
transferred from thence © into Scotland by John 
Knox, 

In the Church of Rome, Ordo being made a 
Sacrament, it will occur under the twenty-fifth 
Article. The Romaniſts boaſt of a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion of Biſhops, from St. Peter down to the 
preſent time ; but ſome Proteſtants have conceived 
themſelves able to prove *, that they had full as good 
a claim to ſuch an honour. The ſubject is much 
too complicated for us to meddle with : and may 
belong to the thirty-ſixth Article rather than this; 
or perhaps not be at all neceſſary. 

v. Soecims found a difficulty ariſing from the 
Reformation : Some of his friends? urged, that by 
that event, the Church {conſidered externally, as 
a viſible Society) was collapſed, or fallen to ruins ; 
and that no leſs power could rebuild it, than had 

built 

© Heylin's Tracts, page 228. 


4 Baxter pleads for the legality of Ordination by Preſbyters; 
but, in ſtrictneſs, he does not ſeem to bring an inſtance of it, 
except in caſes of neceſſity. On Councils, page 485. Biſhop 
Horne declares againſt Ordination by Preſbyters; and maintains 
the neceſſity of a ſucceſſien of ordaining Miniſters. Charge 1791, 

age 23. | 
"0 Baxter on Councils, page 471, SeR. viii. and page 484, 
Prop, vi. = Be-net on the- validity of Engliſh Ordinations. — 
Neal 1. page 502, bottom, quarto.—Heylin's Hiſtory of Epiſ- 
copacy. - Archbiſhop Bramhall has a work on this ſubject, 
which may be good: ſee the account in Eis Life, Biogr. Britan. 
note (u); or his works in folio. 

f Socinus's third Epiſtle to Matt. Radecius; Works, Vol. 1. 
fol. page 380, &c. (or Fratres Poloni) page 383, 384. , 
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built it originally :—that is, a ſupernatural mira- 
culous* power muſt again be diſplayed on earth, 
otherwiſe no man could ever have the ſatisfaction 
of thinking, that he was a member of the true 
Church of Chriſt. 

This was not a notion to be born by one who 
was juſt eſtabliſhing a new religion, or Se& ; So 
cinus therefore combats it ſtrenuouſly: — any 
aſſembly, he holds, may form themſelves into 
a Church; as to ſucceſſion, and election after any 
particular mode, they are nothing. Even in the 
time of the Apoſtles, men not admitted into 
Chriſtianity, and no way commiſſioned, might 
preach the word of their“ own accord; much 
more may a Chriſtian expound now, when Chriſ- 


tianity is eſtabliſhed : general conſent is all that 
is wanted. 


As to the Lord's Supper, any ſet of Chriſtians 
may meet and break bread together: — and Bapti/m, 
may be changed into any other mode of admitting 
one's name into the liſt of Chriſtians; or even 
being brought up by Chriſtian Parents, is ſufficient 
of itielf. But Socinus does not inform his Friend 
Radecius, how all this is to be carried into execu- 
tion with decency and order;—how competition 
and confuſion are to be avoided; or preſumptuous 
folly prevented from ſtopping the mouth of modeſt 
ſenſe. The ſame defect is obſervable in the Raco- 
vian Catechiſm : there, innocence of life, and 
fitneſs to teach, are mentioned as qualifications; 
but it is not ſaid who is to be judge whether any 
particular man poſlefſes them. | 


Vi. The 


One objection to Miniters which Baxter anſwers, is You 
work no Miracles.” —On Councils, page 472. 
d Socinus refers here to Acts viii. 4. and xi. 19, &c. 


i De Eccleſia Chriſti, cap 2, page 241, 
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vi. The Popiſh yoke removed, men found 
more liberty than they uſed to any good purpoſe. 
Fanatic teachers ſprung up, and aſſumed a variety 
of ſtrange forms. It is not worth while to men- 
tion every ſhort lived freak; but, taking all the 
time between the Reformation and the beginning 
of this eighteenth Century, there ſeem to be three 
leading ideas, beſides our own, with regard to the 
miniſterial office: 

One, that the authority to execute it was to 
come immediately from heaven. Another, that 
It was to be given by a Senate, or Council of 
Elders, or Preſbyters; botlr theſe allowed it to 
extend to ſeveral congregations; but the third 
idea was, that church authority was of a confined 
nature, and belonged only to one /tigle congrega- 
tien, the members of which conferred it by Election. 
— The firſt was the idea of all forts of Myſtics; of 
the Familiſts, or Family“ of Love, in Queen 
Elizabeth's time; and afterwards of thoſe Myſtics 
who were called Seekers", and of the Quakers in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell. — The ſecond was 
the idea of the Prefbyterians, before“ briefly men- 
tioned ; the third was the idea of the Independents, 
who looked upon each ſeparate Conęregation as a 


ſeparate Church. The Brozwnfs*, in the time of 


Queen Elizabeth, did not make a“ church more 
extenſive; but thoſe commonly called Indepen- 
dents 


* See Art. v11. Sect. 111. but the Reformatio Legum de Hære- 
fibus, Cap. 16. ſhould here be read. dome held, that any who 
had a ſmattering of the ſcriptures, (“ qui ſaeris literis utcunque 
ſunt aſperſi,”) and ſaid they had the Spirit, might teach any 
where, and give Sacraments, and govern the Church; no miniſ- 
ters being ſettled in any fixed places: might miniſter without 
any vocation, impoſition of hands, or any act of the Church. 

Baxter on Councils, page 471, Sect. x.—Alfo page 469. 

= Set. iv. a Art. vil, Scat, vi. 

* Neal, Vol. 1. page 253» 
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dents made no figure till the time of our civil 
wars? in the ſeventeenth Century. We are told, 
that they do not inſiſt upon Ordination, except for 
adminiſtring the Sacraments *.—[mpoſition of hands 
ſeems to have been uſed by moſt or all ſects of 
Chriſtians who practiſed Ordination*, The Preſ- 
byterians have two Lay-elders for each preach- 
ing Miniſter, in the 1mpoſition of hands, and in 
Synods : the Lutherans have Superintendants (not 
unlike Biſhops) who perform that Office*. 
Sometimes Fanaticiſm may confound or ſuſpend 
the oblervance of Rules: in the armies of Crom- 
well, both General and Soldiers“ prayed and 
preached ; but in every thing like a regular ſo- 
ciety, I apprehend there 1s at bottom ſome com- 
miſſion for performing every miniſterial office.— 
Wherever 1 ſee Order, I aſcribe it to Rule; and 
order in a Society, to Authority.—If this be right, 
thoſe who pretend to have no rule, muſt have 
{ome way of deceiving themſelves“; in common 
civilities people do things by Rule, which they 
can fancy are from the mere choice of the 
moment. | 
The Methodiſts, I am told, reckon no Ordi- 
nation valid except that of our Biſhops; thoſe 
amongſt them who have not been ordained and 
yet ſometimes harangue, arc ſaid only to give a 
* word 
? Veneer, page 523, &c. 
4 Dr. Prieſtley, Hift. Corr, Vol. 2, page 64. 


r See Dr. Zach. Grey's Preface to Hudibras. Originally the 
Independents do not ſeem to have ordained ; after their uniting 


with the Preſbyterians, they ſometimes did, and then they uſed 
Impoſition of Hands. 


Heylin's Preface, Sect. 23. 

t Neal 2, page 252. 

u The Quakers are mentioned Moſheim, Cent. 17. Set. 2. 
Part 1. Chap. 4, end, (or 8vo. Vol. 5, page 44) and their 


filent meetings accounted for. See alſo Book 111. Chap. xiv. 
Sec. x11, of this work. 
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* word* of Exhortation:” yet they ſeem to be 
diſtinguiſhed in ſome way; and appearances are as 
if they were maintained. 

VII. The reaſon why mninterrupted ſucceſſion 18 
ſo much valued, is, becauſe the incapacity of any 
one perſon who ordains, might be ſuppoſed, in 
ſerictneſs, to invalidate, or vitidte; all ſubſequent 
Ordinations. — On this principle ſome American 
Biſhops have been conſecrated in England, and 


their Conſecration regulated by an Act of Pat- 


liament. 

viii. Dr. Prieſtley, in his addreſs to the 
Methodiſts, lately? publiſhed, prefixed to Mr. 
Weſley's Letters, adviſes the Methodiſts to form 
ſeparate Societies with whatever rules they think 
proper: and adds, Let any perſon whom you 
think qualified, teach and exhort others, whether 
he be in holy orders, as it is called, or not; and if 
they* be qualified to teach, they are certainly qua- 
lified to adminiſter all the ordinances of the Goſ- 
pel, Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper. I know of 
no excluſive right that any men, or body of men, 
have to this privilege?” 

1x. It ſeems worth while, before we cloſe our 
Hiſtory, to obſerve, that in events which have 
relation to the doctrine of our preſent Article, 
there have. happened many caſes of Nereſſity.— 
When people have been fick, or out of the reach 
of a place of Chriſtian worſhip, or under perſecu- 
tion, or without tolerably good laws; in ſuch caſes, 

thing; 

* Acts xi. 15.— eb. xin. 22. 


This was written in 1791. 
z The word . zhey” ſeems to mean the ſame as © any perſon; 


ſometimes perhaps they is uſed concerning a fingle perſon when 


the /ex is not ſpecified, Whether Dr. Prieſtley meant, by p/ur 7 
following 0 to include, or not exclude, female Miniſters, 


I will not take upon me to fay. The word e occurs juſt 
before ©* they.” 


Page xxix. 
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things could not take their regular courſe ; prac- 
tice could not correſpond to Theory. All that 
could be aimed at, muſt have been, to come as 
near the Theory as poſſible. —This kind of irregu- 
larity has happened ſometimes with reſpect to 
Preaching, ſometimes with reſpect to Baptiſm, and 
the Lord's Supper: it has alſo affected Ordination; 
and Marriages. 

Of a caſe of neceſſity in preaching we have a 
remarkable inſtance in the Converſion of Iberia 
to Chriſtianity®. A female captive converted the 
King and Queen, who preached to their People, 
and converted them; but then they ſent to Con- 
ſtantine for a Biſhop and Clergy as ſoon as they 
were able.—Or, not to go fo far for an inſtance, 
I have known Chapels in the Dioceſe of Cheſter, 
ſerved by perſons not ordained; ſometimes, I 
think, ſerving them before Ordination, was a con- 
dition of poſſeſſing them afterwards. 

Origen, while a Layman, taught Divinity in the 
Catechetical Chair of Alexandria®, even in the 
preſence of his Biſhop; the thing was blamed, 
but not the preacher. 

x. The caſes of neceſſity in regard to Bap- 
tiſm, may beſt come under the twenty-ſeventh 
Article : ſuch as Baptiſm by women, clinic Bap- 
tiſm, &c. 

And thoſe relating to the Lord's Supper, under 
the twenty- eighth; as ſacrament without the uſual 
elements; family- ſacraments, &c. 

XI. We have already“ mentioned, that at the 
Reformation, foreign Divines, not being able to 


get 
d Socrates, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Theodoret, 1. 24, &c.— Forbes, 16. 
6. 21.— Burnet on the Article, page 322, 8vo. 
© Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt, 6, 13.—Forbes, 16. 6. 22 ,—Heylin's 
Tracts, page 294. | 
4 Sect. iv. 
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get ordained by Biſhops, applied to Preſpyteries, 
At happened that ſome Engliſh Divines were 
abroad at the time, and were obliged to have re- 
courſe to the fame expedient. Their ordinations 
were allowed as valid*, in King Edward's time ; 
but in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign 
legal diſputes aroſe whether they could claim tithes, 
&c.; and in the reign of James the Firſt the vali- 
dity of ſuch ordinations was denied*,—In 1644, 
when the Biſhops declined ordaining any. but thoſe 
who were well inclined to King Charles the Firſt, 
the Aſſembly of Divines®, took ſeveral ſteps to have 
ordination performed without their aſſiſtance; but 
it was only pro tempore® ; there were then no Preſ- 
byteries in England. 
x11. Bingham fſays', that Marriages were ſo— 
lemnized by the Chriſtian Clergy for 300 years; 
but that the mixture of Heathens and Chriſtians 
made many extraordinary caſes. The ſacerdotal 
Benediction got evaded, when the laws became 
Chriſtian; becaule they contained no injunctions 
to ſupport it; poſſibly Chriſtians, before that time, 
wiſhed ne of themſelves, to have Chriſtian 
than Heathen marriage. — But in the eighth and 
ninth Centuries, the original Chriſtian marriages, 
by the Prieſt, were revived —Sir William Black- 
ſtone © obſerves, that the intervention of the Prieſt 
in the marriage-contract “ is merely Juris poſitivi, 
and not juris 2 alis aut divini. In the times 
of the grand rebellion, all marriages were per- 
formed by the Ju/tices of the Peace; and theſe 
marriages 
e Neal t. 55. f Neal 1. 503, top. 


2 See an account of this, Grey's Pref. to Hudibras, page 
XXV.11. 


h Neal, Vol. 2, Index, Ordination. 

i Antiquities 22. 4. 2, 3. 

k Vol. 1. fee Index, Marriage. Marriage in Sceland is Lid 
to be a civil contract. 
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marriages were declared valid,” by Act of Parlia- 
ment after the Reſtoration. | 

Our Church 1s againſt' re-baptizing and re-or- 
daining. At Lauſanne a perſon who appears to be 
a Layman, reads the ten commandments, in the 
pulpit; as appears from the letter of a friend of 
mine written at Lauſanne. Laymen have uſually 
read Leſſons in Cathedrals, and other places of 
worſhip. | | 

XIII. Let us now proceed to our Explanation”. 

The zitle of this twenty-third Article, differs 
ſomething from that of the correſponding one in 
1552: ours is, © Of miniſtering in the Congrega- 
tion;” that of 1552 is, No man may miniſter in 
the Congregation except he be called.” The word 
« called” does occur in the body of our Article, 
but it ſeems beſt not to have a propoſition in a Title, 
when it can be eaſily avoided. 
What is to be underſtood by “ miniſtering,” 


we were obliged to mention before we entered upon 
our Hiſtory. 


In the Congregation,” —of the word Congregation 
we ſpoke under the nineteenth Article“: here it 


may 


| Puller's Moderation of the Church of England, page 307. =- 
At Iſlington, I am told, a Popiſh prieſt, turned Proteſtant, does 
duty, without any re-ordination, Conſult Biogr. Britan.— Life 
of Bramhall, Note (R), for an inſtance of re- ordination.— In 
my Pariſh a woman, who had been baptized as a Diſſenter, 
wanted me to re-baptize her in the Church, as an adult: I 
declined. I 5 | 

m I ſhould have thought it would have been better if the 22d 
Art, had come after this, rather than before it: the order of 
the ſubjects would then have been, 19. A Church.—20. Its 
Authority. 21. A number of Churches acting together, — 
22. Who hasa right to miniſter in a Church — 23. Of Popiſh 
Vottrines.—24. Continuation of Popiſh doctrines; of having 
public devotions in a language not known to the unlearried. 


There was probably ſome good reaſon for the preſent order, 
though it does not occur to me, | 


n Art. X1x, Sect, v. 
. L 
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may perhaps only have its moſt uſual ſenſe, of an 
Aſſembly ; or it may be thus interpreted; an whole 
Church; that is, as large a ſociety of Chriſtians as, 
in any ſituation, act together by a common under- 
ſtanding : or a ſeparate aſſembly, conſidered as part 
of an whole church. But if Congregation be taken 
in the fame ſenſe with Exxancrz, that ſenſe was 
alſo mentioned, —Exxancrs does indeed, in ſcripture, 
though it ſeveral times ſtands for the whole church 
of Chriſt, ſometimes mean merely an Aſſembly; 
ſometimes a ſmall one, ſuch as would be contained 
in the /ouſe of a new? Convert, —Perhaps this 
ule of the word Exxanczz, might give riſe to the 
congregational Churches of the Independents. 

At the Hampton-Court conference before King 
Tames the Firſt, in 1603, the Puritans defired 
that theſe words * iz the Congregation,” might be 
omitted in this Article, “as implying a liberty for 
men to preach o of the Congregation without a 
lawful call?,” 

x1V. Public“ (e preaching,” &c.)—this muſt 
be oppoſed to private (preaching, &c.)—ſuch as 
reading a ſermon to a family: or preſiding in 
family devotions.— Mal. in. 16. —1 apprehend, 
that teaching would be private in any aſſembly not 
under eccleſiaſtical authority; though there might 
be good reaſons for not encouraging religious 
harangues to numerous companies who were not 
under ſuch authority. What is uſually called 
private Baptiſm, as oppoſed to that which is per- 
tormed in Churches publicly, is, properly, ad- 
miniſtered in a congregation*; as is allo the com- 

munion 


_ * 1 Cor. xiv, 24.— Rom. xvi. 6. Col. iv. 15. Veneer men- 
tions the Athenian Exxz2n7izs, page 526. 


Þ Neal's Hiſt. Puritans, Vol, 1, 4to. page 415. 
2 © Regard, we beleech thee, the ſupplications of thy Con- 
gregation.“— The prayer containing theſe words mk, * 
Oule 
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munion of the ſick; according to Matt. xviii. 20. 
and Tertullian's maxim, Ubi tres, Ecclefia® 
eſt.” 

xv. Called“ -“ ſent” “ choſen and called.” 

Called, — this is a word frequently uſed in 
Scripture: it ſeems to be the old Engliſh for in- 
vited : and it 1s uſed chiefly of mens being invited 
into the Chriſtian religion. Such invitation, or 
calling, is often {aid to come from God: but the 
meaning only is, that ſo important an event as a 
man's being made a Chriſtian, ought to be re- 
ferred to Divine Providence, though we cannot 

refer it with diſtinct ideas of the divine agency — 

Of this referring events to God, we ſpake largely 
under the tenth and ſeventeenth Articles. One 
called, is ſometimes only a name for a Chriſtian; 
as 1 Cor. vii. 17—21. and in the Parable (or 
Parables) of the marriage-ſupper, the invitation 
denotes mens becoming Chriſtians, when referred 
to the divine Government of the world. God 
may call by man, or by human authority. Here, 
called means, more particularly, invited into the 
Miniſry; and in this ſenſe it is uſed by St. Paul at 
the beginning of his Epiſtle to the Romans, and 
of his firſt to the Corinthians. 

„Sent —is generally appropriated to Ministers. 
Our Saviour is not ſent but unto the loſt ſheep of 
the houſe of Iſrael: (our Saviour's being ſent, 
occurs a great number of times) the Apoſtles take 
the name of their office from being /ent : and other 
miniſters are diſtinguiſhed by their being ſaid to 
have a miſſion.— See Matt. x. 16. — Xxiii. 37.— 


Luke 
mould think, be one of the ColleRs uſed at private Baptiſm; 


as ſanAifying the water. 
r 


Quoted by Veneer, page 527, „from Tertullian's Exhor- 
tation to Cy" page 457. . 
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Luke iv. 26.—xxii. 35 en xx. 21.— Acts Xii. 
4. — Rom. x. 15. — 1 Cor. 1. 17. Some notice 
alſo ſhould be taken of the paſſages which com- 
pare miniſters to /abourers, Matt. 1x. 38. and xxi. 
34. Theſe paſſages were all in the minds of our 
reformers when they uſed the word“ ſent.” 

Choſen and* called” —when ſpoken of together, 
in ſcripture, uſually ſeem to mean different A eps 
in admiſſion to Chriſtianity : Calling is the firſt 
propoſal, and chuſing the final appointment: ſome 
begin the negotiation, but do not complete it: 
or, more begin it than complete it; or, in the 
ſcripture ſtile of compariſon ; „many are Called, 
but few are choſen.” 

The word choſen, as well as called, is ſometimes 
uſcd with relation to the Miniſtry : —ſee Accs i. 24. 
—IX. 15. — Xxli. 14.— 2 Tim. ii. 4 but there is a 
variety of expreſſions for the ſame thing; ordained, 
appointed, ſeparated, &c. it might be uſeful to ſee 
tle marginal references, Acts ix. 15.— When choſen 
relates to the Miniſtry, it ſeems to be ſomething 
prior to called; but more commonly poſterior : one 
old edition of the Articles has ſent, 22 choſen : 
(ice Bennet's Collation, page 87). 

From this 1nterpretation of the expreſſions of 
Scripture it appears, that being called to the 
Miniſtry, does not imply anything of ſuch im- 
mediate communication with heaven that we muſt 
be ſenſible of it at the time: does not imply any 
ſuch thing as the Inſpiration of the myſtics; who 
ſeem to miſtake the meaning of ſuch expreſſions. 

XVI, I can fee one difficulty; it may perhaps 
be aſked how thoſe who propoſe themſelves for 
orders, can be ſaid to be called? When a man 
propoſes himſelf, he only declares, that if he is 

appointed, 


Called, Art, xvII. Sect, xL1v,— Choſen, Art, xvII. 
Sect. XL, 
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appointed, he will accept the appointment : and 
the nature of human affairs make this mode neceſ- 
ſary. Though it might be the moſt perfect 
method, if perſons in authority did keep ſo exact 
an account of the characters of all men, that they 
could actually invite to the Miniſtry all thoſe who 
were likely to do the moſt good in it; yet if we 
ſpeak with relation to the preſent imperfect ſtate of 
things, we muſt ſay, that no eccleſiaſtical magiſ- 
trate can know of all who would accept the office 
of miniſter; and this method 1s as inconſiſtent with 

ſelf-ordering, as any * other, 
Calling means mviting; now inviting ones ſelf 
to the houſe of a friend, does not deſtroy the 
eſſence of his invitation; though the form may 
be a little changed. But, what is moſt to the 
purpoſe, thoſe of whom it is ſaid in ſcripture that 
they were called, did generally, no doubt, propoſe 
themſekves for Baptiſm. At leaſt, any one who 
had propoſed himſelf, and had been baptized, 
would have been ſpoken of, on looking back upon 
the 


t The Puritans, in Synods, determined, that no one ſhould 
offer himſelf for Orders; every one ſhould be really ca/led by 
ſome Congregation, 

Neal 1, page 231. See alſo Latimer's Sermon on St. An- 
drew; Vol. 1, page 160, 8vo. where there are ſome good 
things on Patrons calling proper Miniſters; but his advice to 
men not to become Miniſters except they be called, might 
perplex a modeſt man, or encourage an enthuſiaſt. Yet he does 
not ſeem to mean more than that no one ſhould take orders 
trom views of mere worldly advantage; or from pride, vanity, 
&c. for he ſpeaks of that as a man's wocation to which he has 
been regularly © brought up.” If therefore a young man were 
to fix upon the Miniſtry as his Profeſſion, and go through a 
courſe of Education ſuited to make him fit for it; or was to be 
invited into the Church by a pious patron, he would, I ſhould 
imagine, come under Biſhop Latimer's notion of one called, 
->Korah, &c. Numb, xvi. were uncalled; or impious in-. 
rruders. | 
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the whole of the tranſaction, as called; that is, 
called by the Providence of God, uſing what means 
ſeemed beſt to his infinite wiſdom. 

Baxter, at the end of his Hiſtory of Councils, 
enumerates ſome particular acts of the Government 
of God in calling Miniſters. 

XVII. © By men — that is by men immediately; 
the call may be referred to God, as has been ſeen. 
A miniſter 1s lawfully appointed, though without 


ſupernatural powers; without being inſpired, ſo that 


he can be immediately ſenſible of the inſpiration ; 
without having a power of working Miracles; — and 
yet ſo called, he may be called of Cod. 

I ſuppoſe the miniſters of our Church have had 
it objected to them, that they are not true miniſ- 


ters, becauſe they have not the Spirit: and becauſe 


they work no miracles. 

XVIII. Who have public authority given unto 
them in the congregation” this ſeems to leave the 
manner of giving the power of ordaining, quite 
free: it ſeems as if any religious ſociety might, 
conſiſtently with this Article, appoint officers, with 
power of ordination, by election, repreſentation, 
or lot; as it, therefore, the right to ordain did not 
depend upon any uninterrupted ſuccęſſion“. 

XIX. *©* The Lord's Vineyard“ this expreſſion 
does not ſeem to be uſed merely for ornament ; 
but becauſe the Church of God is ſo frequently 
called the Lord's vineyard in fcripture; indeed the 
ſimilitude is ſo much dwelt upon, that there ſeems 
ground for reaſoning from it, and even deriving 

Tiles 

Not ſeeing this has occaſioned a wrong notion of the 
whole affair of Church- authority, amongſt the Preſbyterians : 
ſce that notion deſcribed by Dr. Balguy, Ser. 7, page 114 and 
116, referring to page 13, bottom. —See alſo betore, Art, x x. 


end of Sect. 11. — And Baxter on Councils, page 471, 472. 
Objection io. & 12 | 


See Forbes, 16. 6. Biſhop Horne as before, SeR. 1v. 
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rules for practice. The Fews were once the Church 
of God; and Chriſtians are? ſo now. —Conſult 
Pſalm Ixxx. 8—16.—Cant. viii. 12.—If. v. 17. 
— Matt. xx. 1—16, — Matt. xxl. 33 —41. — 
The Pſalm may relate properly to the Jewiſh 
Church; the Prophecy to the Jewiſh Church pri- 
marily, or perhaps to the Church of God m 
general: Matt. xx. to both Jewiſh and Chriſtian. 
Matt. xx1. to Chriſtian only. 

xx. This Article is not to be ſuppoſed to make 
any rules or laws, or any proviſion for caſes of 
neceſſity. They make proviſion for themſelves; 
Neceſſity has no Law. 

XX1. We now come to our Proof. 

I do not ſee that there need be more than one 
propoſition. 

XXII. It is not right to miniſter in any re- 
ligious ſociety, without an appointment from that 
ſociety *. 

This muſt be proved from Scripture, though 
really ſcripture only ſpeaks, as it were, incidentally; 
taking for granted that religious ſociety cannot be 
carried on in any rational or effectual way, without 
an appointment of miniſters. 

With regard to the old Teſtament, there can 
be no doubt but Prieſts and Levites, and prophets 
were diſtinguiſhed from other men: and ſevere 
puniſhment inflicted when this diſtinction was 
invaded: fee Numb. xvi. Puniſhments were of 

| courle 

Taylor on Romans, Key, No. 52. 133. 

= There might be another propoſition, affirming, that ordi- 
nation may be valid, without the intervention (as far as we can 
diſcern) of any thing fupernatural. But as ideas of ſuperna- 
tural powers being given to Miniſters, have ariſen from a 
wrong interpretation of thoſe texts, which ſpeak of the Agency 
of God, * referring events to his Agency, and as the 


meaning of thoſe paſſages has been explained, a ſecond propo- 
ſition ſeems needleſs. 
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courſe ſupernatural where the Government was ſo. 
I will therefore only bring paſſages from the new 
teſtament, and that in the order in which they 
now ſtand. 

The tenth chapter of St. Matthew ſhould be 
read entire, and ſtudied by every one, who either 
propoſes to be a miniſter, or 1s called upon to 
appoint others. 

See next, Matt. xxiv. 45.—xxvili. 18, &c. 

John iii. 27.— x. 16.—xx1. 15, &c. 

Acts i. 22, —vili. 17,—Xx. 3— 5. — But Acts x1. 
2. the folemn* ſeparation of St. Paul, muſt ſtrike 
as ſomething extraordinary, after his miraculous 
converſion before related, namely, in Chap. 1x. 
Any one properly attentive, fixing his thoughts on 
this, would naturally exclaim, it was not: enough, 
then, to authorize Paul to go and preach the word, 
that he had been ſtruck blind by the immediate 
and ſupernatural power of God! that the general 
deſign of divine Providence, in teaching men a 
new religion, had been expreſsly communicated to 
him by a voice from Heaven! that Ananias had 
been ſent to him, as to a choſen veſſel unto God, 
to bear his“ name before the Gentiles, and Kings, 
and the children of Iſrael,“ to deliver him from a 


blindneſs of three days I this choſen veſſel muſt 


{till be conſecrated © by men;” men muſt faſt and 
pray over him, and lay their hands upon him; 
before he could be a legitimate preacher of the 
holy Goſpel !—nay, that very perſon muſt be thus 
commiſſioned by the inſtrumentality of men, who 
could fay of himſelf with more propriety than any 
other miniſter of the Goſpel, that he was „an 
Apoſtle not of men, neither by man.” (Gal. i. 1.) 

. We 


* How inconſiſtent is all this with Socinus's notion and Dr. 
Prieftley's that any man may miniſter! This inconſiſtency ſhoulg 
be marked now and then, in going tzrough theſe texts. 
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We ſhould alſo conſult Acts xiv. 23. and xx. 28, 
29. where thoſe meaſures muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
enjoined, which are neceſſary to defend the flock 
from wolves : an end not to be anſwered without 
authority. 

Rom. x. 13, &c. has been mentioned in the 
explanation : as have ſeveral texts which are to our 
preſent purpole. 

1 Cor. iv. 1, 2. Stewards are not ſelf- appointed. 

Chap. xii. 16. 19. 27. 29, 30.—Chap. xiv. in 
general, but the laſt verſe ſeems of itſelf ſufh- 
cient. 

2 Cor. v. 20.—Eph. vi. 20. (“ in bonds” Am- 
Laſſadors are not ſelf- appointed. 

Eph. iv. 11.— 1 Tim. iii. 1.— 2 Tim. ii. 2.— 
Titus i. 5. —Heb. v. 4, 5, &c. and 12.— Heb. 
xili. 17. compare with ver. 7. 

One might alſo venture to bring as Proof, ſome 
conſiderations from the nature of cultivating a 
dine yard. Al cannot preſide, and direct; all can- 
not do the nicer parts of the work; ſome muſt 
dig, and do the more ordinary- offices, and follow 
the inſtructions of others. This muſt be the caſe 
even if the Lord was preſent; but when he is away, 
he muſt neceſſarily have officers to repreſent him, 
and enforce his authority“. 

With regard to reaſoning on this ſubject, Dr. 
Balguy's two Conlecration Sermons are ſo perfect, 
without any ſuperfluity, that I need only recom- 
mend them to your peruſal. If you chuſe a ſpe- 
cimen, I will take one from the*® latter ſermon.— 
Certainly, if miniſters be fſelf-ordained, modeſt 
merit will never be called forth; preſumptuous 
vanity will be ever ready to obtrude itſelf; noiſy 
1norance will overpower difſhdent wiſdom : and 

| what 
Matt. xxiv. 45. | 
* Dr, Balguy, Ser. 2, page 122. © On the other hand,” &c, 
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what will hinder vicious men from riſing into 

power; eſpecially if any conſiderable emoluments 
are annexed to the Miniſtry ?-Nay, what can 
binder doctrines oppoſite to each other from being 
taught; to the utter extirpation of all religious 
principle ? What can hinder different men from 
officiating in ſuch different ways, as to produce 
diſturbance and confuſion, and put to flight all 
religious affection? And how can it be brought 
about, that certain appearances, modes of dreſs 
and behaviour, ſhall be fo aſſociated with piety 
and virtue, as inſtantly to produce good feelings“ 
in the mind?—Befides, the learning requiſite to 
make a man a good miniſter of Religion, requires, 
that the Miniftry ſhould be made a ſeparate Pro- 
Feſſion. How much the opinions of that profeſſion 
ſhould weigh with the People has been ſhewn in the 
fecond Book. 

XXIII. I will here reſt my direct proof: ſome 
little indirect ſeems proper under this Article. 

XXIV. Socinus* produces Ads viii. 4. and xi. 19. 
as proofs, that men could preach in the time of 
the Apoſtles without being ordained; nay, preach 
with ſucceſs. But thoſe who, in choſe paſſages, 
are mentioned as being diſperſed by perſecution, 
and as going into foreign countries, might be only 
on the footing of the captive* in Iberia, or of the 
Ifraelitiſh maid, that attended? on the wile of 
Naaman they being themſelves members of re- 
vealed religion, could not but recount, in conver- 
ſation, (aaxwres", Acts xi. 19.) the wonders be- 

longing 

No ſtage-players uſed to be allowed to become miniſters ; 
Bingham, 4. 4. 7. 

© Opera, Vol. 1, page 383,—See Sect. v. of this Art. 

f Sect. v. 2 Kings v. 2. 

b The word Acts viii. 4. and Acts xi. 20. is evaſyinidw, to 


tell the good news of; sv. 7 dNuubag ar: „Em, &c. to 3 
& 
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longing to it; and might very well be ſuppoſed to 
make converts.—Not but ſome of the diſperſed 
might have received a regular commiſſion to preach; 
the paſſages contain nothing to the contrary : at 
all times there have been many converts made by 
private conference ; ſometimes by miniſters, ſome- 
times by private perſons: this caſe of ſpreading 
the tidings of Chriſtianity during diſperſion, occa- 
ſoned by perſecution, does not ſeem to come up 


to that of public preaching in a regular Chriſtian 
congregation. 


xxv. A ſecond objection may be this; 

Many of the texts quoted in the Proof juſt now 
given, relate to the appointments of the fir/f 
teachers of the Goſpel, who had miraculous powers 
committed to them. Such teachers muſt be li- 
mited, as to their number, and commiſſion. 

I ſhould anſwer, that no texts of ſcripture are 
proofs, but after ſome kind of parity of reaſoning; 
as was mentioned ſeveral times under the twenty- 
ſecond Article, and proved in the eleventh Chapter 
of the firſt Book : difference of circumſtances muſt 
be attended to. Let then the texts be read over 
with this view ; let a reaſonable man fee how many 
things there are in them not peculiar to teachers 
endued with miraculous powers. How man 
things, which would have been ſaid had it pleaſed 
God to truſt the reception of Chriſtianity to rea- 
ſoning only; or to prophecies, and ſuch. proofs as 
we now poſſeſs. | 

Baxter (on Councils, page 465) ſpeaks of two ſorts 
of Miniſters—1, to teach men new doctrine, and 


2. flanding 


the good news of Liberty, Victory, &c. (ſee Parkhurſt's Lexi- 
con). Hence an Evangeliſt (2 Tim. iv. 5.) may be any perſon, 
biſhop, Deacon, or Layman, employed to act as a Miſſionary, 
where Chriſtianity was yet antnozun; eaſy Aoyor, Or 


X(:501, to tell the good news, of the Word, or of Chriſt; any 
oue might do that, | 
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2. ſanding doctrine: but there are as many texts as 
ſeem natural, circumſtances conſidered, implying 
a ſucceſſion of miniſters having no miraculous 
powers. 1 Tim. v. 22.—Tit. i. 5.— 1 Pet. v. 2. 
— Heb. xiii. as before: nor can we conceive Matt. 
XXvili. 18, or John xx1. 15, &c. to be temporary; 
or Acts xx. 28.— Paul's ſeparation Acts xiii. 2. 
ſeems a precedent for after times; his miraculous 
powers, and immediate revelation might have ſuf- 
ficed for him. — John x. 16. looks to after times. 
Rom. x. 12, &c. is not reſtrained in its ſenſe b 
times. — Nor is 1 Cor. xiv. 40.—The Fathers rea- 
ſoned on ſcripture thus. — See Heylin, page 242. 
Sect. 13. 

XXV1. I will next take fome notice of what 
has been quoted from Dr. Prieſtley. To meit ſeems 
confuſed, and inconfiſtent with itſelf. —Confuſed, 
as not ſhewing in what character the Methodiſts 
are addreſſed. Are they addreſſed as Diffenters, 
or as members of the eſtabliſhed Church ? if as 
Diffenters, and they will acknowledge themſelves 
to be ſuch, I ſee no great difficulty; let them 
follow his advice; let them appoint perſons to 

reach and give the Sacraments, in the way they 
think beſt; and may ſucceſs attend them! may 
virtue and piety be the reſult! they do nothing 
conſiſtent with our Article: ſuch perſons are not 
ſelf- ordered. Who knows too but in appointing 
they may uſe prayer, and impoſition of hands ?— 
But if they inſiſt that they are members of the 
Eſtabliſhed Church of England, then they perhaps 
may be addrefled as ſuch by Dr. Pricftley :—and 
can members of any ſociety be rightly perſuaded 
to violate the Laws of that ſociety ? for © the 
legal deſignation of particular perſons to theſe 
offices” (the ſacred offices of religion) © cannot but 
mean, 
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mean, if it means anything, that all who are not 
appointed, are excluded.“ 

Perhaps the main purport of Dr. Prieſtley's 
advice may be to induce the Methodiſts to carry 
the matter of ex/ortation farther than they do; or 
ſhall thoſe who exhort, adminiſter ſacraments? this 
might occaſion a greater diſtinction or diſtance 
between the Methodiſts and the Church of Eng- 
land than at preſent ſubſiſts; but that end we muſt 
not ſuppoſe to be the end particularly deſired : 
and I {ee no good purpoſe which it could anſwer 
to religion in general. The Methodiſts in Eng- 
land do not ſeem to be any way reſtrained in their 
exhorting; and they are not, that I ever heard, 
in want of a greater number of Miniſters than 
they already poſſeſs, for the adminiſtration of the 
Sacraments. 

The paſſage before us appears to me not only 
to be exceptionable on account of its confounding 
fituations, but on account of the inconſiſtency of 
its different parts; as I underſtand them. Dr. 
Prieſtley firſt ſays, © let any perſon whom you 
think qualified, teach, exhort, and adminiſter 
Sacraments :”” and afterwards declares (as I under- 
ſtand, for the expreſſion is not totally free from 
ambiguity) that no ſet of men have an “ exclu- 
ſive right” to teach, exhort and adminiſter ſacra- 
ment; but 1f certain men were appointed by the 
methodiſts, in preference to others, to perform 
theſe offices, would not they have an excluſive 
right to perform them?—lurely it cannot be ſaid, 
that Dr. Prieſtley does not adviſe the Methodiſts 
to appoint : the word appoint is not uſed, but 
. ſome perſons are ſpoken of as © qualified,” in ſuch 
a manner as to imply that others are diſquali- 
fied; and who are qualified or diſqualified, the 


Methodiſts 
Pr. Balguy, page 122. 
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Methodiſts are to determine; is not this, in ſub- 
ſtance, appointing? Nor will it, I hope, be urged, 
© that miniſters ſo appointed have no excluſive right 
to preach, &c. becauſe they cannot exclude other 
miniſters; they exclude all thoſe from whom they 
are diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated ; which 1s all that 
can be meant. No Papiſt would ſay, that ordi- 
nation, even in his Church, gives ſuch an excluſive 
right of miniſtering, that no one can lawfully 
miniſter in a Turkiſh moſque. — But enough, 

XXVII. I here put an end to our Proof, direct 
and indirect; and proceed to the Application. 

It may not perhaps be amiſs here to take a ſhort 
form of aflent. | 

© It is contrary to ſcripture, and to reaſon, that 
any man ſhould act as a Miniſter in an eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſociety, merely from his own choice: he ought 
to be appointed. And though it may become 
him devoutly to refer his appointment to the Provi- 
dence of God, he is to act upon it as an ordinance 
of Man; and to conſider himſelf as receiving it 
immediately from thoſe, who are veſted with autho- 
rity for conferring it, by the religious Society to 
which he belongs.” 

XXVII1I, There ſeems alſo room for a few words 
on the ſubject of mutual conceſſions. 

Though what has been laid down about the ap- 
pointment of Miniſters, is very true, yet it has 
not an invariable force in all caſes. Let us take 
two extremes. In a large monarchy, with various 
ranks of men, if there be a church eſtabliſhed, 
ſelf- ordering, in ſuch a church, would be greatly 
inconvenient and hurtful ; for the Church would 
be a large body as well as the State; and every 
large body requires a great number of ſubordina- 
tions to reduce it to unity in action; and when 
there are many ranks of citizens, nice rules are 

wanted 
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wanted in order that each rank may feel the in- 
fluence of Religion, by means of the Miniſtry. 
Ambition and intereſt too, in the caſe ſuppoſed, 
offer ſtrong temptations to- worldly men to puſh 
themſelves into the ſacred orders. 

But take the other extreme, and much fewer 
rules and appointments are wanted, As in ſmall 
ſele& companies, and ſocieties, you ſometimes ſee 
every one know his place, the moſt accompliſhed 
take the lead, and things rightly conducted, by a 
mere feeling of propriety; ſo can one almoſt con- 
ceive it poſhble for a {mall religious ſociety to pro- 
ceed, if compoled of men unaffectedly pious, and 
aiming at the general good. Perhaps a ſtate of 
perſecution is molt likely to occaſion ſuch a ſociety, 
eſpecially if the people perſecuted, are, like the 
Waldenſes, of great ſimplicity of manners. Yer 
this, I fear, 1s rather too Utopian : Religious af- 
fections want much regulation; and that is not 
always ſuſpected; ſo that men are run away with, 
before they are aware: the pride of teaching reli- 
gion, ſets ſome men upon teaching it before they 
are duly qualified; while the habitually modeſt 
want drawing out, and compelling to ſhew them- 
ſelves, by a judgment ſuperior to their own. Or- 
dinarily then, in practice, no religious ſociety ought 
perhaps to be left without ſome regulations deter- 
mining who ſhall teach and preſide in it; but yet 
the nearer any ſociety approaches to this extreme, 
the fewer rules it need be reſtrained by. In all 
intermediate caſes, more rules will be neceſſary 
than in this extreme, and fewer than in the other; 
and as you approach to the other, before- men- 
tioned, regulations, ſuch as are really wanted, will 
continually be found more numerous and com- 
plicated. | 

As to thoſe who inſiſt upon it, that all teaching 


ought 
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ought to be guided by immediate and ſenſible in- 
ſpiration, we can only leave them to their own * 
feelings, if what has been ſaid is ineffectual. 

xxIx. If we conclude with any hint reſpecting 
Improvement, we may ſay, that a right agreement, 
and a ready perception about the nature of caſes of 
Neceſſity, and the duties ariſing from them, might 
be of conſiderable uſe, in a ſubject where they fo 
often occur. When men act irregularly through 
neceſſity, we excuſe the paſt, but expect regularity 
in future; the return to regularity is to be with 
as little delay as poſſible; and reſtitution and com- 

nſation are to be made as far as ability reaches. 

It would alſo be very uſeful for men to know 
habitually, and feel familiarly, as it were, how in- 
ſtitutions may be aſcribed to the Providence of 
God, without their being leſs conſidered as the or- 
dinances of man on that account. 


* See Dr, Balguy, page 116; referred to before, Art. xv. 
near end, 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 


OF SPEAKING IN THE CONGREGATION IN SUCH 
A TONGUE AS THE PEOPLE UNDERSTANDETH. 


T is a thing plainly repugnant to the Word of 

God, and the cuſtom of the Primitive Church, 
to have publick Prayer in the Church, or to miniſter 
the Sacraments in a tongue not underſtanded of 
the people. 


—Eœ⸗ .. ————— 


1. The principal part of the Hiſtory of this 
Article, comes into a ſmall compaſs. The Church 
of Chriſt got divided, as to the part which we 
are moſt concerned with, into Eaftern and Weſtern; 
or into Greek and Latin: Conſtantinople being the 
capital of the Eaſtern empire, became the capital 
of the Greek Church : and ſo Rome of the Latin 
Church. Liturgies muſt of courſe be made in 
Greek for one country, and in Latin for the other. 
In both parts of the world, ſuch Liturgies would 
ſpread; they would allo become venerated and 
lacred; on that account they would be continued, 
and perſiſted in, even when they became unintel- 
ligible to the common people. To change them 
would have been to alter © the univerſal* order of 
God's Church.” The ignorance of the people, 
and- their ſuperſtition, made barbarous devotions 
not 

* Rhemiſts on 1 Cor, xiv. | 
VOL. 1v. M 
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not unacceptable to them; the abuſe was carried 
on till it was checked, in the weſtern church, by 
the Reformation“. 

This is the chief part of our Hiſtory; but it 
may be proper to mention a few more facts which 
have ſome relation to the ſubject of forms of devo- 
tion in words not commonly underſtood. 

There ſeem to have been myſtical car mina 
in many ages. — Magicum carmen: — Magorum 
Carmina. — Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 1. 
mentions ſome Heathens, who thought thoſe 
prayers moſt effectual, which were uttered in a 
barbarous language.” (Comber's Advice, page 82, 
83.) | | 

One Elxai, a leader of a Chriſtian ſect in early 
times, is ſaid to have ordered his followers to uſe 
an unintelligible prayer. We have the words in 
Epiphanius's nineteenth Hereſy: as Epiphanius 
did not underſtand them, we may conceive it poſ- 
ſible, that they were not underſtood by thoſe who 
uſed © them. a 

The J eus ſpoke Syriac and Greek, in common 
converſation, when they uſed pure Hebrew in their 
Synagogues“. It has been thought, that the ear- 
heft Chriſtian Liturgies were in Hebrew. (See 
Brerewood, chap. 26. page 185.) 

The Copts, or Chriſtians in Ægypt, have ſer- 
vice in the old Ægyptian, or Coptic, though even 
the Prieſts themſelves underſtand very imperfectly 
what they pronounce. Arabic is, as I have been 

| informed, 

d By what degrees the Latin ceaſed to be a vulgar tongue in 
Italy, Gaul, &c. how far by incurſions of barbarous nations, 
how far by other cauſes, is a difficult ſubject. Something upon 
it may be found in Brerewood's Enquiry, Chap. 2. 4. 5. And 
in Lier, cap, 4.—And Wharton's addition, cap. 4. 

© See Lardner's works, Vol. g. page 514. | 

* See Locke's Note on 1 Cor. xiv. 4. page 129, quarto. 
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informed, the language commonly“ uſed in Agypt 
ſince the ſixteenth Century. 

Many Greek Chriſtians do not pray in the 
Greek which they commonly talk, but in pure 
Greek*: and this, in all their Monaſteries, though 
in Africa. The Romaniſts allow the propriety s of 
pure Greek when uſed; and they do not object to 
Hebrew. | 

The Ruffans are ſaid to uſe the Sclavonian, 
{which is ſpoken of as an extenſive or general lan- 
guage) in their places of worſhip *. — And the 
Mohammedans Arabic; where it is not the verna- 
cular tongue. f 

Notwithſtanding theſe inſtances, it does not 
appear, that in the Chriſtian Church there was 
any notion of prayers in an unknown tongue, as a 
thing ſettled and defended, for 600 or 800, or 
perhaps goo years. Bingham ſays 1000; but 
muſt not Latin, &c. have ceaſed to be vernacular 
in leſs than 1000 years? 5 

There is a famous paſſage in Otigen's work 
againſt Celſus“, in which he replies to an objection 
made 


* Book 1. Chap. 1x. Sect. v. But Brere wood thinks; that 
the Coptic prayers are in Syriac, or in a ſecond fort of Chaldee 

f So, I think, Ricaut ſays.—See Veneer, page 634, an 
Brerewood, page 196, bottom. | 

8 Fulke on Rhem. Teſt, fol. 294. 

bd The Engliſh Chaplain at St. Peterſburgh informed a friend 
of mine in 1790, that the common people underſtand this 
Sclavonian, but imperfealy. | 

Brerewood ſpeaks of Ruſſian, as a dialect of Sclavonian, page 
00: he ſays too, that Sclavonian is the vulgar tongue of more 
than one third of Europe; that ſixty nations ſpeak it. 

i See Fulke on t Cor. xiv. in Rhem. Teſt. Sect. 8. and 15. 
—Brerewood, Chap. 26, page 18 5. and Bingham, Book 13. 
Chap. 4. SeR. 1. | 

Orig. contra Cel. Lib. 8. 13. The God of all languayes 
hears men pray in all languages, as with one voice.—Bennet on 
this Article has this paſſage : (that is, in his Directions, &c.) 
For Valentinians ſes Appendix to the firſt Book, Sect. xv 111; 
M 2 
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made to the Chriſtians, as if they addreſſed Angels 
by barbarous names, and thought their prayers 
would have no effect if they did not: this might 
be true of Valentinians, &c. but in clearing Chriſ- 
tians in general, he ſays, 0 wan dia Xvupog Twy 
c wacng d EUN OfphEVY GOXNEL." 

Here I will read a paſſage from our Homily on 
Common Prayer and Sacraments. (page 279, 280, 
octavo.) 

In Ferom's' works we have an account of the 
funeral of his Diſciple Paula, a Roman Matron : 
multitudes from the cities of Paleſtine attended it: 
In order that every one might have a clear under- 
ſtanding of ſome part at leaſt of the Service, 
Pſalms were ſung in four different languages; 
Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Latin®, Dr. Fulke gives 
a pretty tranſlation of a paſſage in the Epitaphium 
Nepotiani, ending with, * the ſavage nature of the 
Beſſes*,” have now broken their harſh language 
into the ſweet ſong of Chriſt.” | 

It appears, that Latin was ſpoken by ordinary 
people in Africa, in the time of Auguſtin; he ſays, 
that he learnt it by hearing his Nurſes? talk it; 
and that he ſometimes uſed expreſſions, as did 
other perſons, which were rather vulgar, in order 
to ſuit himſelf to the more ordinary people? : theſe 
expreſſions muſt be in Latin. 


Pope 


| T. 4. Ed. Ben. Epitaphium, ad Euſtochium; Euſtochium 
was the daughter of Paula: ſee Fulke on Rhem. Teſt. 1 Cor. 
xiv. Set, 8. The Roman Paula, of noble birth, had left 
Rome, and travelled into Paleſtine, &c. where ſhe had founded 
Monaſteries, &c. there ſhe died. 

m The word Hebrew is not in all the MSS. 

n Ad Heliodorum, Tom. 4. Edit. Bened. — Heliodorus was 
the Uncle, I think, of Nepotianus.—Be/F, in Thrace; to the 8. 
of the moſt ſouthern part of the Danube. 

o Confeſſ. 1. 14. mentioned by Fulke on 1 Cor. xiv. Sect. 14. 
Rhem. Teſt. | 

? Aug. in Pſal. 123. 128, Et de DoQ. Chriſt. 2. 17 * 

u 
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Pope Leo III. however, as alſo a Pope Bene- 
dia?, ordered, that the Nicene Creed ſhould be 
uſed in Greek, even in the Latin Church; durin 
public worſhip: left ro gh vg diaaαν ſhoul 

ive occaſion to ſome blaſphemy.—To give, &c. is 
tranſlated (by Uſher*, I ſuppoſe,) * idiomatis au- 
guſtia;“ the Greek account of this matter is from 
a fragment of Photivs.—At all times, probably, 
one great reaſon for not uſing the Vulgar Tongue, 
has been the fear of Profanation. 

Cave* mentions that Pope John VIII. whom he 
places in 872, did, in the year 880, when the 
Moravians were converted, allow them “ facra 
peragere lingua vernacula;” that is, in the Scla- 
vonian. 

Innocent III. (the depoſer of King John of 
England) held a Council of Lateran, (that is, in 
a Church dedicated to St. John at Rome, and 
called Lateran, from the Palace on whoſe ſcite it 
ſtands) in 1215. A part of Chap. ninth of the 
Acts of this Council, is tranſlated by Dr. Fulke®; 


IN 


Fulke ibidem. Here might be mentioned Juſtinian; placed by 
Cave A. D. 527; (but the Novellz conſtitutiones after 535.) 
who ordered Prieſts to ſpeak ſo as to be heard and nan I ©. 
Novell, 137, cap. 6. (page 682 of Corpus, 8vo. Tom. 2.) this 
mentioned by Fox, page 9. Martyrology (or Acts and Monu- 
ments,) and in our Homily on Common Prayer and Sacraments ; 
and in Bingham. 

1 Benedict the third, I ſuppoſe; though there were ſeveral 

ſhort-lived Popes between Leo and him, 

See Uſher, de Symbolis, page 25. 

- #* Hiſt, Lit. T. 2. page 61, or Index, Joannes VIII. Papa. 

But Dr. Fulke gives this to Pope Nicholas I. (him Cave places 
in 858,) Rhem. Teſt. on 1 Cor. xiv. Sect. 8,—He does not ſay 
Morawians, but Scalvonians. Burnet alſo mentions the fact. 

t Chambers ſays, in his Dictionary, Lateran was firſt the 
name of a Man, then of the Palace where he lived; then of 
the Church, &c. built from that Palace. 

On Rhem. Teſt, on 4 Cor. xiv. Sect. 8. 


3 
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in which it 1s ordered, that in thoſe places where 
men of different nations mix, proper perſons ſhould 
be provided to celebrate divine jel in their dif- 
ferent Jauguages, and according to their“ different 
ceremonies. Yet this ſame Pope oppoſed the 
people of Metz (Metenſes) about their having the 
Scriptures 1n their Vulgar Tongue ; but not in any 
Council: In this Council of Lateran, Cave ſays, 
there were many Orators from foreign Courts. 

It ſeems as if the Schoolmen might be reckoned 
amongſt the adverſaries to Prayers in an unknown 
tongue. Archbiſhop Uſher (de Scrip. et Sacris 
vernaculis, page 235,) has ſomething to the pur- 
poſe. Thomas Aquinas owns, that prayers were 
in the vulgar tongue in the time of Chriſt. I ſee 
alſo, he ſays, that though Chriſt could have ſpoken 
different languages, he ſpoke only one; becauſe 
he ſpoke only to one nation, Dr. Comber tells 
us, that Gabriel Biel pleads ſtrongly for having 
prayer in a known tongue. (Advice, &c. page 
84. | | 

The authors of the Rhemiſh Teſtament ſhew 
no reſerve in defending the uſe of prayers, &c. in 
Latin; I mean, by thoſe who do not underſtand 
it: they ule many arguments in favour of their 
opinion ; ſuch of thoſe arguments as ſeem to have 
any weight, may be examined by and by.—We 
have in the margin, The Peoples? devotion 
nothing the leſſe for praying in Latine.” - And, 
« It is not neceſſarie to underſtand our prayers*.” 


The Council of Trent is more guarded; it orders 


frequent explanations * to be made by the Paſtors, 
of what is ſaid at Maſs; theſe are to be made 


On 


x Brerewood mentions this, page 189. 

On 1 Cor. xiv.— Fulke's Sect. 13 and 14. 

Here one might read Sir Edwin Sandys's Speculum Europæ, 
page 7. 

2 Sefl. 22, Cap. 8..—Alfo Canon q. 
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on Sundays and Holidays: — And that, left the 
/heep of Chriſt ſhould be hungry, and the babes 
want bread.— Vet thoſe are anathematized who 
ſay, that Maſs ought to be celebrated only in the 
vulgar tongue. | 
Dupin © allows that divine ſervice may be per- 
formed in the vulgar tongue, where that is cuſto- 
mary*:” yet be “ excuſes the Latin and Greek 
Churches for preſerving their ancient language; 
and “ alledges, that er care has been taken that 
every thing be unde d by !raxſlations.” © 
We may laſtly mention collectively ſome emi- 
nent Romaniſts who favoured. our opinion: | 
Cardmal Cajetan, who died 1934, and Nicholas 
of Lyra, who died 1340, go fo far as to prefer 
prayers in the vulgar 8 as Comber men- 
tions. Gabriel Biel was ſpoken. of juſt now as 
being of the ſame way of thinking. More may 
be feen in Uſher de Scripturis et Sacris vernaculis, 
cap. 1041 3h 
1 allo would finiſh more inſtances 
of different languages a {t Chriſtians ; but 
theſe may be ſufficient; fo here I cloſe my 
Hiftory. 07:01 
11. The Explanation need not be long. 
The difference between our preſent Article and 
| the 


d Moſheim, Appendix, as before. 

© Comber's Advice, page 84.—See alſo Veneer, page 635, 
who. mentions: Mercer the famous Hebraiſt. In the p age 
the celebrated Financier Necker wiſhes his Church would give 
up the uſe of unknown tongues in public Devotions. 

4 By Wharton, 1690, 4to. this ſeems, to contain a great deal 
of learning, but more about the people's reading the Scriptures, 
than about Sacra being vernacula, in ancient times. Cap. B. 
Sect. 4. page 236, is the paſſage lately referred to.— Bin am, 
13. 4. gives the title of this Book more fully; Hiſtoria Dog- 
matica, &c. He has alſo, I perceive, ſeveral of the ſame 
inſtances, which have been here made uſe of. 5 
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the correſponding one of 1552, is ſo diſtinctly 
marked out by Biſhop Burnet, that I refer to him. 
The word ** Speaking,” in the title, is explained 
in the body of the Article, to mean praying and 
adminiſtering Sacraments; preaching is nat men- 


| tioned,. becauſe, I ſuppoſe, Sermons are every 


where in the yernacular language : they are ſo in 
France, and, I doubt not, the caſe is the fame in 
other* catholic countries. | 

e Public prayer” ſo that here is nothing of 
private prayer; this however is ſpoken of as being 
ſometimes in an unknown tongue, (unknown to 
him who prays) as well as public: by the Rhemiſts*, 
and in our Homilys, Of common-prayer and 
ſacraments.” Private prayer in any tongue under- 
ſtood by him who prays, is allowed in the ſecond 
Preface to our Prayer-books. 

Topics of reaſon and utility are omitted in our 
Article, but they are uſed in our Homily :—and 
rightly : eſpecially as ſcripture could not treat the 
preciſe queſtion before us. 

A tongue not underſtanded of the people,” 
includes, in the reaſon of the thing, a voice that 
is not audible, —] believe it is common in the 
Roman ſervice for the Prieſts to perform Maſſes in 
ſuch a voice: theſe may be what are called private 
Maſles :—-the French Dictionary of the Academy 
calls this fort © baſſe meſle®,” 


I know 


© Sir Edw. Sandys, ſpeaking of the Roman religion in gene- 
ral, oppoſes the Sermons to the Service, when he calls the 
latter “a Lampe put out, &c. page 8. Speculum Europz.— 
And it is implied in the directions to Paſtors given by the 
Council of Trent, juſt now mentioned, that the explanations 
which they are to give, muſt be in the vulgar tongue. 

f 1 Cor. xiv, Set 13. (Fulke). Page 277, 8vo. 

* In the qth Canon, lately mentioned, of the 22d Seſſion of 
the Council of Trent, thoſe are anathematized, who condemn 


the rite of the Romiſh Church, quo ſummiſſa voce pars canonis 
et verba conſecrationis proferyntur, 


- 
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I know not whether the meaning of the words 
e primitive Church,” is quite agreed upon. Ben- 
net, in his directions, gives the above-mentioned 
paſſage of Origen as a. proof, that the primitive 
church allowed the uſe of different languages : 
but, literally and properly, the primitive church 
ſhould mean the fir church; or the Church of 
Chriſt in the Apoſtolic age. Indeed Bennet might 
reaſon, as Wall does, thus; | 

Origen was born about 80 years after St. John 
died“: conſider when his grandfather might live; 
—he might know from his grandfather if the 
practice of the primitive Church ſtrictly ſo called, 
favoured ſuch a ſcheme - as worſhipping in lan- 
guages not underſtood ;—thus the writings of 
the Fathers of the three firſt Centuries afford 
good probable proofs of cuſtoms in the Apoſto- 
lic age.—But yet the Church of England, at the 
Reformation, was jealous about allowing any au- 
thority but ſcriptural; therefore the beſt expla- 
nation of * the cuſtom of the primitive church,” 
ſeems to be, the cuſtoms mentioned in ſcripture. — 
And. conſequently, the word of God and the 
cuſtom of the primitive church,” together, ſhould 
mean, the directions and practices recorded in the 
ſcriptures. 
But thoſe who wiſh to go farther down, may 
conſult Bingham's Antiquities, Book 13. Chap. 4. 
—And Ulſher's © Hiſtoria Dogmatica controverſiæ 
intra Orthodoxos et Pontificios de Scripturis et 
Sacris Vernaculis.” — Eſpecially the fourth and fifth 
Sections of his eighth Chapter. The title of the 
fourth Section is, * In Eccleſia Primitiva, com- 
mune officium vulgari lingua celebratum fuit,” — 
But his authorities are only the Apoſtolic Conſtitu- 

tions, 
i On Infant-Baptiſm, Preface. 
* Origen is placed by Lardner in 230; he was born in 185. 
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tions, which though ancient, are not now eſteemed 
genuine: and a Liturgy called St. James's, but 
probably not to be depended upon as compoſed 
by an Apoſtle. Theſe ſeem to be his only autho- 
rities that pretend to belong to the Apoſtolic age: 
he quotes from Jerom, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Auguſtin and others; and uſes the Liturgies of 
Bafil and Chryſoſtom; but if theſe give us the 
cuſtom of the primitive Church, ſtrictly ſo called, 
we can only believe, that they do ſo on | fach pro- 
bable grounds as have been lately explained. 

111. We now proceed to Proof. 

According to what was laſt explained, we need 
but make one propoſition. — * It 18 contrary to di- 
rections recorded in Scripture, to have Liturgies 
in any language which is not generally intelligible 
where they are uſed.” 

This matter could not be directly diſcuſſed in 
Scripture, as has been obſerved of ſeveral others; 
but the fault mentioned 1 Cor. xiv. of uſing the 
gift of tongues through oſtentation, when it would 
perplex inſtead of informing, is open to the ſame 
arguments and expoſtulations with that of which 
we are ſpeaking, having Liturgies in unknown 
languages“. We may therefore apply, almoſt im- 
mediately, the paſſages of that chapter to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe. The whole chapter might be read, 
but we may diſtinguiſh ſome verſes as particularly 
appoſite; 2. 5. 6. 9. 11. 16. 17. 19. 20. 23. 26. 31. 
— From theſe ey ſeveral other paſſages, it 1s very 
clear, that thoſe who had authority in conducting 

religious 


1 Art. xXXI1. 

m See Warburton on the Spirit, page 21.— See alſo Locke 
on the 4th verſe, where he mentions, that Lightfoot looks upon 
the unknown tongue to mean Hebrew, Now if any Jew, turned 
Chriſtian, uſed Hebrew in Chriſtian Aſſemblies becauſe it was a 
ſacred language, that caſe comes nearer our preſent one than 
ipeaking with tongues, in general, 
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religious aſſemblies, were to adapt their rules and 
laws to the moral and religious improvement of the 
generality, as alſo to their comfort. 11 75510 

The wilcarned are mentioned repeatedly ; and 
all are enjoined to act like men of mature under- 
fanding. — One can ſcarcely read this chapter to 
any purpoſe, or even attend to its meaning unin- 
terruptedly, without ſome idea of what was meant 
by the gift of Prophecying. Mr. Locke“ under- 
ſtands it to include three things: predicting ſome 
events, ſinging inſpired hymns, and interpreting 
myſtical and difficult parts of ſcripture by inſpi- 
ration: this interpreting is diſtinguiſhable from 
interpreting what was ſaid in an aſſembly by thoſe 
who had the gift of Tongues.—Prophecying was 
carried on in the vulgar tongue; St. Paul magnifies 
its worth, in compariſon of ſpeaking with tongues; 
but then he meant in aſſemblies where no foreigners 
required information, 

That the {ſcriptures look upon the lower ranks 
of men as important, appears from many places 
both of the Old and New Teftament. The para- 
ble of Lazarus might be mentioned in particular, 
Conne&' that with John xxt. 15, &c. and with 
Acts xx. 28, 29. and neglect in edifying the poor: 
and unlearned, will ſeem no trifling matter. And 
if St. Paul inſiſts ſo ſtrongly on our attending to 
principles of Utility, it may be conſidered as a 
ſcriptural argument to urge, that the better prayers 
are underſtood, the more good they do; efpecially 
if well compoſed, ſo as to comprehend brief and 
plain expreſſions of the moſt important doctrines; 
and that it is in vain to compole them well, if, at 
laſt, they are unintelligible. | 

But we ſhould ſay a word or two of ſcriptural 
practice. - Chriſt ſpoke no unknown tongue: St. 


Paul 


® Locke on 1 Cor. xii. 10. 
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Paul avoided it, and only permitted® it, as it were, 
at home. The office of Interpreter was appointed 
in order to prevent anything from being finally 
unintelligible. —The Church of Chriſt ſometimes 
prayed collectively, as related in Acts iv. 24. and 
elſewhere. We may add, that no Liturgy was ever 
originally compoſed in any language not familiar to 
the people by whom it was to be uſed. 

1v. So much for direct proof; ſome arguments 
of our adverſaries may ſeem perhaps to require an 
anſwer, or proof of the indirect fort.—Their ar- 
guments in favour of their opinion, are ſo many 
objections to ours. 

1. It has been urged, that the chapter on 
which we? build, does not relate to public wor- 
ſhip, but only to private conferences. But it ſeems 
to me to relate to any meetings whatſoever, which 
could tempt men to diſplay their powers by way 
of gaining admiration : © when ye come together,” 
whereſoever it may be; to ſing, pray, give thanks, 
prophecy, hear revealed interpretations of Scrip- 
ture; where the people may be required, or in- 
duced, to ſay Amen. 

The word church occurs five times in the chap- 
ter, and is oppoſed to © home;” the larger the 
Aſſembly, the greater the abſurdity of puzzling 
them: the Romiſh argument ſeems to ſuppoſe the 
contrary. 

2. It has been ſaid, that a general language is 
moſt convenient for frrangers. The number of 
learned ſtrangers is very tmall, in compariſon of 
that of unlearned natives : beſides, as each ſtranger 
is at home ſometimes, he receives moſt benefit 
upon the whole, from the rule of having Liturgies 
in the vulgar tongue: I ſhould have thought it a 


great 


* 1 Cor xiv. 1, (with Locke's note) and 30. 
? x Cor, xiv, 
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great pity, when I was at Church in Holland, that 
a Dutch congregation ſhould loſe the edification of 
a Dutch Liturgy, for any good I ſhould have got 
from their uſing a Latin one. 

The Romaniſts are ready to ſay, that their 
Latin Liturgy is made intelligible by tranſlations, 
explanations, ceremonies? : but tranſlations are not 
uſed in church; I mean, by the Miniſters; the 
mind does not go with the words by means of a 
tranſlation only publiſhed, not publicly read.— 
Thoſe who cannot read, are as much at a loſs in 
that caſe as without tranſlation. Explanations 
may give a general idea; but that is very imper- 
fect work: ceremomies make but little impreſſion 
on thoſe who do not underſtand the words which 
accompany them. An unconnected word may be 
explained, ſuch as Amen, Hallelujah, Hoſanna; or 
ſuch ſhort ſayings as Kuęit exenoov, Dominus vobiſ- 
cum; but a ſentence is quite à different thing; 
what muſt a ſeries of ſentences be ! | 

4. We are told, that we might ſubmit to unin- 
telligible prayers, becaule, in any vulgar tongue, 
many things occur, which are not underſtood, in 
the Palms, for inſtance, and Prophecies. It may 
be ſo; our knowledge is imperfect, and fo are our 
underſtandings; we muſt labour to improve our- 
ſelves; but that is not to be done by purpoſely 
making things obſcure, where obſcuricy can be 
avoided. 

To impoſe ignorance by choice, in matters of 
revealed religion, is to counteract revelation ; which 
muſt be a good, however men may have it in their 
power to pervert or miſrepreſent it.—The faculty 
of ſpeech is a good, though the imperfections in 
language are great : no one would be willing to 
loſe the faculty on that account; yet to pray in 


ai 
8 Dupin as above. —Rhem, Teſt, &c. 
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an unknown tongue is to deprive many human 
. beings of one important uſe of it. But when 
Pſalms, Prophecies, &c. ate the moſt difficult, all 
people receive ſome benefit from them; ſome reli- 
gious ideas, ſome pious feelings. 

5. Sometimes diſpute has been carried ſo far, 
that it has been ſaid, there is good in the common 
people's not underſtanding Liturgies. If Chriſt 
had thought ſo, he would have only given ns the 
Lord's prayer in Phenician, or in Hebrew: and 
would have forbidden its being uſed in any other 
language. The people may doubtleſs want inſtruc- 
tion, and, deprived of it, may attach wrong ideas 
to religious expreſſions ; but every day's teaching 
may leſſen this evil, and, at the ſame time, mend 
the heart, as well as the underſtanding, of both 
thoſe who receive inſtruction and thoſe who 
give It. | 

6. Laſtly, It has been held, that men are more 
deyout for being ignorant: or, according to the 
proverbial expreſſion, © Ignorance is the Mother of 
Devotion.”— That 1ghorance may occaſion ſome 
kind of rude, batbarous emotions in the mind, 
when attending to ſuperior beings, will ſcarcely 
be denied; but what kind of devotion is that! 
the favage trembles at an Eclipſe, the ignorant 
attributes the effects of electric fire to the imme- 
diate agency of Satan”; but this 1s very different 
from the devotion ariſing from religious “ truth 
and ſobernels*.” Fanatical terrors have very little 
effect in giving the mind ſteady and rational prin- 
ciples of action: Ignorance may be the Mother 
of Superſtition or Enthuſiaſm; it may even con- 
ceive and bring forth Hypocriſy; but it will 

5 never 

r Art. x. Sect. 1. where is a paragraph from Doomſday- book 


| of St Julian's Shrewſbury. 
Acts xxvi. 25. 
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never give birth to that Love of God and man; 
which, the better informed it is, has the greater 
tendency to make the Chriſtian uniformly and ef- 
fectually virtuous; * ſteadfaſt, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” 

I will mention no more arguments, or objec- 
tions; you may think I have already mentioned 
too many, in ſo plain a caſe; but it has ſome- 
times ſeemed, that objections might lead to pro- 
fitable obſervations, when they are not formidable 
to any important truth, 

v. What little I ſhall ſay, in the way of Ap- 
plication, may be placed either to the head of 
mutual conciliation, or to that of Improvements : 
in the preſent caſe what conciliates, improves. 

An ancient dead language, it muſt be con- 
fefled, has, by being fixed, ſome advantages fot 
religious wotſhip : it is venerable, free from vul- 

rity, nay it is ſometimes, as we find from our 
12 Articles, even more perſpicuous than an ob- 
ſolete vernacular tongue. If ſuch language be 
general, it has ſtill more advantages; as Latin is 
amongſt learned Europeans, French amongſt the 
polite; and the lingua Franca amongſt the mer- 
cantile that have any connexion with any ſliore of 
the Mediterranean. The Helleniſtic Greek uſed to 
be very general in our Saviour's time.— If there 
could be ſuch a thing as a ſacred language, that 
would have ſtrong effects; in the ſame manner as a 
facred edifice; ſet apart entirely for purpoſes of re- 
ligion. And if ſuch ſacred language could be fixed 
and general, it might be worth while to have Litur- 
gies compoſed in it, for the uſe of the more im- 
proved in all different nations of the Globe. The 
intercourſe of Nations with each other increaſes 
daily, and will increaſe as the world improves*.—l 

5 LE. do 
Book 1. Chap, vi. page 779. * If. xi. 9.— Hab. ii. 14. 


do not ſee any impropriety in uſing Latin Prayers 
in Univerſities; Dr. Heylin ſpeaks of their being 
uſed at Chriſt Church, Oxford, at early ſervice, 
when only members of the Univerſity are ſup- 
poſed to be preſent: and he fays, he does not 
underſtand that, at the Reformation, it was © meant 
but that the morning and evening ſervice might be 
uſed, in Colleges and Halls of either Univerſity, in 
the Latine Tongue, where all may be ſuppoſed to 
underſtand it.“ — Private prayers are expreſsly al- 
lowed to be “ in any Language that they them- 
ſelves” (the perſons who pray) “ do underſtand*.“ 
Whatever may be permitted or contrived, of this 
fort, ſhould be calculated, not to promote pedantry 
or oſtentation, but ſpiritual improvement. Let 
all things be done? unto edifying.” This muſt be 
the univerſal principle ; and, in any ſtate of which 
we can have the leaſt conception, it cannot fail to 
lead us to provide, in every nation, a Liturgy in 
the vernacular tongue. However, it is one thing 
to ſay, that a thing ought to be done, and another 
to ſay, that people have always been unpardonable 
for not doing it: — there have been times of ſuch 
grols darkneſs, that, when we look back upon 
them, we feel almoſt 1n a ſtate of indifference about 
the language 1n which the people prayed ; it occurs 
to us, at the moment, that they might have been 
improved; but then again we recolle& that the 
Clergy were little more enlightened than the peo- 
ple: and we apply to the church the words of our 
Saviour; „if therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs!” — Now, how- 
ever, better proſpects begin to dawn upon us: 
| | though 

*, Concerning the ſervice of the Church.” —Prefixed to 
Prayer- Looks, in Sparrow's collection, page 201. Q. Eliz. men- 
tions, that the colleges had petitioned for leave to uſe Latin 


Prayers. 
1+ 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 
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though ſome Popiſh countries may be flow and 
ſluggiſh in advancing towards civilization, yet that 
which is neareſt to us, has, of late, taken ample 
ſtrides ; and it is firmly to be expected, that, if the 
rage of philoſophizing leaves any ſubſtance of re- 
vealed Religion, any Chriſtian Church, of magni- 
tude and importance, there will-not, ere long, be 
any objection to making the forms of public wor- 
ſhip intelligible to the people“. 

2 1597, I leave this as it was written at the end of 1791, ,t6 
take its Chance of ſeeming groundleſs and chimerical. 6 
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ARTICLE XXV. 


OF THE SACRAMENTS. 


ACRAMENTS ordained of Chriſt, be not 
only badges or tokens of Chriſtian men's pro- 
feſſion; but rather, they be certain ſure witneſſes, 
and effectual figns of grace, and God's will towards 
us, by the which he doth work inviſibly in us, and 
doth not only quicken, but alſo ſtrengthen and 
confirm our Faith in him. 
| There are two Sacraments ordained of Chriſt 
» our Lord in the Goſpel; that is to ſay, Baptiſm, 
and the Supper of the Lord. 
| Thoſe five, commonly called Sacraments, that is 
| to fay, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matri- 
$ mony, and Extreme Unction, are not to be 
counted for Sacraments of the Goſpel, being ſuch 
as have grown, partly of the corrupt following of 
| the Apoſtles, partly are ſtates of life allowed in 
the Scriptures : but yet have not like nature of 
Sacraments with Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, 
for that they have not any viſible ſign or ceremony 
ordained of God. 
| The Sacraments were not ordained of Chriſt to 
; be gazed upon, or to be carried about ; but that 
; we ſhould duly uſe them. And in ſuch only as 
worthily receive the ſame, they have a wholeſome 
effect or operation: but they that receive them 


unworthily, purchaſe to themſelves damnation, as 
Saint Paul faith. Es 
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1. We have now before us ſeven Articles upon 
the ſubject of Sacraments ; this twenty-fifth treats 
of Sacraments in general, and of thoſe which we 
reject. It is always difficult to make general ob- 
ſervations before thoſe particular ones of which 
they conſiſt; in the analytical method the parti- 
culars would come firſt, but it is moſt uſual to 
give reaſonings to the world in a ſynthetic form.— 
The conſequence, however, of treating firſt of 
Sacraments in general will be, that ſeveral parts of 
our preſent Article may be paſſed over, without 
either hiſtory, explanation, or proof; I mean thoſe 
which, though expreſſed in general terms, relate 
only to Baptiſm, or the Lord's Supper. 

11. Our Hiſtory, according to this, need only 
be of the ſeven Romiſh Sacraments, collectively, 
and of the five, taken ſeparately, which we reject. 

I ſeem to have a general idea of the manner in 
which the ſeven Romiſh Sacraments might acquire 
and loſe their celebrity. Men of religious cha- 
raters begin with obeying the injunctions of 
Chriſt, and following the example of his Apoſtles 
and their immediate ſucceſſors; a ſacred regard for 
every obſervance grows ſtronger and ſtronger ; new 
particulars ſhew themſelves, in which zeal may be 
manifeſted and exerted; one pious man tries to go 
a ſtep beyond another; a third is determined to 
ſurpaſs them both ; ordinances, at firſt ſimple, get 
to be clogged with a muititude of ceremonies, 
and adorned with ſplendor* and magnificence.— 
Reaſon makes no oppoſition, or when it makes 
any is diſregarded, or contemned ;—and thus, what 
was originally rational and plain, runs into exceſs 


and folly..—Some at length ſee this with the eyes 
| of 


Something of this ſort is deſcribed in Moſheim, Cent. 13. 
Part 2, Chap. 4. Sect. 1. page 107, 8vo. Vol. 3. 
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of common ſenſe, and labour to impoſe reſtraints 
and contrive regulations; others encourage them- 
ſelves in diſguſt and love of novelty, and, either 
through paſſion or affectation, throw the whole 
aſide. 


But to be more particular. 


We are told, that Juſtin Martyr and Tertullian 
ſpeak of no more“ ſacraments than two,—The 
ſame is ſaid of Ambroſe®, who wrote concerning 
Sacraments, — Theodoret ſpeaks of ſome Chriſtians 
who were“ called Enchite, becauſe they were for 
Prayer without Sacraments: and of ſome, who 


conceived fo highly of the ſpiritual nature of Chriſ- 
tianity, that they would allow of no matter or 
element whatſoever. They had the name of A/co- 
drutæ, Aoxodeerar, and they are the more worthy of 
our notice, as their notion ſeems to be the ſame 
with that of our modern Quafters; though the 
Quakers are ſaid, by Moſheim, to have had their 
riſe about the middle of the ſeventeenth Century. 


The etymology of Aſcodrutæ is not well under- 
ſtood: even Theodoret (Hzret. Fab. lib. 1. cap. 
10.) ſeems at a loſs about them ; and I have con- 


ſulted 

> Veneer on the Article, page 641. 

© By Bp. Bramhall; quoted by Puller, page 274. 

4 See Rogers on the Art. he refers to no part of Theodoret's 
works. Euchitæ (Evyxira:) occur Hæret Fab. Lib. 4. cap. 11. 
— They were ſometimes called Meſſaliani, M:o0 aMiav0, and 
ſometimes Erfgo;u50: they ſaid, that Baptiſm was no more 
uſeful than a Razor; it cut off fin, but did not extirpate it; Sin 
you again; ſo they were for Prayer: I ſee P pool the 

uchariſt, in the account of them; they were great Enthufiafts : 
They were tried, and, I think, baniſhed, by Flavian Biſhop of 
Antioch; and written againſt chiefly, by Amphilochivs, —One 
Helvetic Confeſſion, Chap. 19. refers to theſe Meſſaliani, under 
Sacraments in general: and we ſee from that paſſage, that the 
ideas of our Quakers were in being at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Syntagma, page 67, of Part 1. 'The Reformers ſeem to 


have liked to refer recent errors to old times—See Synt. part 2, 
page 13. Donatiſts. | 
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ſulted a number of books about the name, without 
obtaining any ſatisfaction. They ſeem to have 
made this their fundamental principle, that inv le 
things are not to be completed by viſble. Of 
courſe they baptized not; but moreover they had no 
del Augen, no divine myſteries, This I under- 
ſtood as a general expreſſion, though the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper has ſometimes the 
name of the myſteries. Theodoret next ſpeaks of 
ſome called Archontici, Agxovrixes, with whom a 
knowledge of God, of the myſtic fort, ſeems to 
have been all in all: theſe went fo far as to anathe- 
matize To urge, Kt T1 TW Hh nei Hf “,’: 
Baptiſin, and the receiving of the holy Myſteries. 
—The word æarοανονe i,, which is tranſlated re- 
demptio, means only, a mode of Baptizing; and 
ſo Wall ſeems to have pnderſtood it. On Infant 
Baptiſm, 2. 5. 1. | 
Auguſtin 1s faid, by the Rhemiſts on Gal. iv. 3. 
to have ſpoken of the ſeven ſacraments which are. 
held by the Romaniſts; and paſſages are quoted 
from different parts of his works in order to ſhew 
this; but Fulke ſeems to me to anſwer the Rhe- 
miſts completely. — The opening for diſpute in 
this matter, is, that we find Sacramentum uſed in 
different ſenſes. It ſeems to be uſed for any em- 
blematical action of a ſacred import; or, accordin 
to the expreſſion of our Homily*®, for “anything 
whereby an holy thing is ſignified.” —Wafhing of 
feet has been accounted a ſacrament; and in the 
Greek Church there was a Feſtival called Nurruę 
(and probably is at this day) in which the Patri- 
arch, or Abbot, or whoever was the head perſon 
at the place, perſonated our Saviour, and waſhed 


the 


On Common Prayer and Sacraments, page 276, 8vo. 
See Cave's Lit, Diſt Nirxnę. 
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the feet of twelve poor perſons, who perſonated 
- the twelve Apoſtles: in Monaſteries theſe were 
poor Monks; and the Steward, or Burſar, took 
the part of St. Peter, and acted his reluctance; 
and the Porter was Judas Iſcariot, and underwent 
much ridicule and many inſults. 

In ancient times there was alſo a Sacrament® of 
Catechumens, in which /alt was given them as an 
emblem of purity and incorruption, with reference, 
probably, to Matt. v. 13. and Mark ix. 50.—In 
this extended ſenſe, all the typical acts of the Jews 
were ſacraments ; and accordingly, circumciſion, eat- 
ing the paſchal Lamb, &c. have been called Sacra- 
ments of the o/d Law. In this extended ſenſe of the 
word ſacrament, it has been diſputed, amongſt Chriſ- 
tians, whether there were not ?hirteen © Sacraments; 
and, as Images, of Chriſt, Virgin Mary, &c. mean 
ſomething beyond the viſible figure, it has been 
aſked whether they might not be conſidered as 
Sacraments, | 

I will give you the paſſage of Auguſtin's Letter 
to Januarius*, as it is made the beginning of 
King Edward's Article. It is tranſlated in our 


Homily, and in Fulke's anſwer to the Rhemiſts 
on Gal. iv. 3. 


Archbiſhop 

s Bingham, 10. 2. 16. * Forbes, g. 3. 2. 

i See Forbes, 9. 1. 26. The Trent Catechiſm, Part 2. Sect. 
x. proyes that ſuch a queſtion has been aſked, by anſwering it 
in the negative, | 

* Ep. 54. or, in a different way of reckoning, Ep. 118.— 
Primò itaque tenere te volo, quod eſt hujus diſputationis caput, 
Dominum Noſtrum jeſum Chriſtum, ſicut role in Evangelio 
loquitur, leni jugo ſuo nos ſubdidiſſe, et ſarcinæ levi: unde 
ſacramentis numero pauciflimis, obſervatione facillimis, ſignifi- 
catione præſtantiſſimis, ſocietatem novi populi colligavit, ſicuti 
eſt Bapti/mus Trinitatis nomine conſecratus, communicatio cor- 


poris et ſanguinis ipſius, et ſi quid aliud in ſcripturis canonicis 
commendatur, &c, RO OT TIM 
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ArchbiſhopBramhall ſays* concifely, * Our church 
receives not the ſeptenary number of Sacraments, 
being never ſo much as mentioned in any Scrip- 
ture, or Council, or Creed, or Father, or ancient 
author; firſt divided by Peter Lombard in 1439 ; 
firſt decreed by Eugenius the Fourth 1 528; firſt 
confirmed 1n the Provincial Council of Senes 1457; 
and after in the Council of Trent.“ Here the 
number mentioning the time of Peter Lombard, 
muſt be wrongly printed; Cave places him in 
1141 ;- ſuppoſe the number belonging to Evge- 
nius is put to Peter“ Lombard; and fo on. 

Forbes ſays, that Hugo de Santo Victore, 
(Hugh of St. Victor) whom he places in 1130, 
and Cave in 1120, ſeems to him to have firſt 
mentioned feven facraments, though Peter Lom- 
bard agrees with him.—The Abbot of St. Victor 
at Paris probably knew Peter Lombard, who lived 
there, though not as Biſhop of Paris till after 
Hugo's death. However, it is ſtill more pro- 
bable that Peter knew the perſon and wrinings of 
Hugo.—At the Council of Florence, in 1438-9, 
it ſeems to have been debated between the Greek 
and Latin Churches whether the feven Sacraments 
were to be obſerved © ſecundùmꝰ x/itatom in Eccle- 
ha Romana formam.” Whoever fifft fixed on the 


number 


Quoted by Puller, page 275. A Counſellor to the French 
King, Mr. de la Militiere, wrote to Charles II. King of Eng- 
land, before the Reſtoration, inviting him to profeis Popery, 
as a likely means to get reſtored: Bramhall anſwers him, in 
the Addreſs from which this paſſage is taken : Bramhall was 
then abroad, 1 think, as well as King Charles; but fee his 
* the Life of Archbiſhop Bramhall, in the Biographia 

itannica. | 

= This conjecture is right; in Bramhall's Letter the three 
years are put in the margin, all together. 

» Forbes, q. 3. 1. 

* Cave Hiſt, Lit, Tom. 2. page 233. 


N 4 


| 
| 
| 
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number ſeven, was probably an happy man; ſo 
powerful and myſtical a number“ as it is! - The 
Trent Catechiſm dwells upon it, | 
The number ſeven was not one of the thin 
firſt changed at the Reformation; indeed the five 
ordinances which the Romaniſts call Sacraments 
and we do not, are fairly to be diſtinguiſted from all 
others which have been called ſacraments in the 
extended ſenſe, in reſpect of their importance, if 
we take extreme unction for viſitation of the ſick. 
A ickliſfe did not reject them; but then his defi- 
nition of a ſacrament was only, © a viſible token 
of ſomething inviſible *.” In the Neceſſary Doctrine, 
&c. which bears fo hard upon ſome Romiſh abuſes, 
ſeven ſacraments are explained, calmly and prac- 
tically ; not in any way of controverſy*. In the 
time of Edward VI. If fick perſons defired to 
be anointed, there was a provifion*© for compliance 
in ſome degree.” — Heylin tells * us, that four of the 
five ſacraments which we now reject, were © re- 
tained under the name of Sacramentals in our pub- 
lick Liturgie, extreme unction being changed 
into viſitation of the fick. But not rejecting the 
five, might, with our Reformers, amount to little 
more than not making a ſeparate claſs of our 2700. 
The Romans are very tenacious of the number 
ſeven. In the ſeventh Seſſion of the Council of Trent, 
Canon the firſt, we are anathematized if we make 
either more or fewer than ſeven : We muſt not 
make thirteen any more; nor take in the Nirrnę of 
| the 


P See Cruden's Concordance under the word ſever. 

1 Part 2. Sect. xvii. about Sacraments in general, page 13 h 

r Wickliffe's Doctrines may be found in Collier's Eccleſ. 
Hiſt. but I am not ſure where I ſaw this definition, 

5 Yet many things in theſe explanations, differ from the 
Romiſh doctrine. 

© Neal, 1, page 37. in 1548. 

n Life of Laud, Introd. Sect. x1. 
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the Greeks, or ſome which the Fathers took in, 
when they uſed the word Sacrament in its large 
ſenſe: neither muſt we ſay, that the five are Sacra- 
ments in ſome lower ſenſe than the other two; they 
are all ſeven to be allowed were et proprie Sacra- 
menta,—We muſt not ſay, that ſacraments are 
only conſtituted to “ confirm“ our Faith;” this 
may aim at our Article. We muſt not deny, that 
ſacraments give grace ** ex opere“ opernato;” tranſ- 
lated in the Articles of 1552, of | the work 
wrought.” — John Fox blames the Romaniſts for 
laying, that Sacraments give Grace, and not 
only do /ignifie, but allo ** containe and exhibite that 
which they ſignifie, to wit, Grace and Salvation*.” 
> The Trent Catechiſm ſays, “they have in 
them an admirable and ſure virtue to cure our* 
fouls.” _ 

The Romaniſts ſay, that three ſacraments, Bap- 
tiim, Confirmation and Orders, impreſs a mark or 
charatter (xexxr1p) upon the ſoul, and allo give an 
outward diſtinction; that this mark or impreſſion, 
or ſealing, external and internal, is indelible; and 
therefore, theſe ſacraments cannot be reiterated ;— 
(See Trent Catech. Part 2. on Sacraments in gene- 
ral, Sect. 29, &c.) 

This ſeems only to mean, that a perſon once 
baptized, confirmed, ordained, 1s a/ways baptized, 
confirmed, ordained : — which is againſt re- bap- 
tizing, re-confirming, and re-ordaining : that is, 
ſuppoſing a man really once baptized, &c.—bur 
re-baptizing, &c. have always proceeded on the 


ſuppoſition, 


* Canon 5. — John Fox ſays, Sacraments are to excite our 
Faith :” Vol. 1. page 36. excitare is the word of our Article. 
Canon 8.—This will be mentioned under Art. xx ix. 
Vol. 1. page 36. Acts and Monuments, or Martyrologie. 
* Page 145. or laſt Sect 32. of Patt 2. on Sacraments in 


general. Sect. 10. is mentioned in the ninth Section of this 
Ar ticle, | 


( 
| 
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ſuppoſition, that a man's firſt baptiſm, &c. were 


' improperly called fuch. — (Like our Divorces a 
vinculo matrimonii). 


If prieſthood be indelible, a Church can never 
withdraw its Commiſſion from a Prieſt: can never 
degrade him. 

The Rhemifts ſoften nothing, but“ maintain 
the ſeven facraments in the fulleſt and ſtricteſt 
manner. I have already referred to Gal. iv. 3. 
where, I think, the arguments on both fides are 
ſufficiently difplayed, by them and their anſwerer 
Dr. Fulke; but other places may eafily be found. 

Even Dr. Dupin© © inſiſts, that the fve Romith 
facraments be acknowledged as fuch, whether in- 
ſtituted immediately by Curt, or not.“ — In the 
Acts of the Council of Trent, Canon firſt of 
Seſſ. 7. we are told, that it is wrong to fay,— 

4 non fuiſſe omnia à Jelu Chrifto Domino noſtro 
inſtituta.” 

The author of * Principles and Practices of 
Methodifts*,” mentions as a popiſh doctrine, © that 
the ule of facraments, accompanied only with an 
imperfect forrow, fo finiſhes and completes theſe 
_— acts, that they will be ſufficient to juſtify 

— Sacramental juſtification is the term uſed by 
Divines: The Trent Catechiſm mentions this ©. 

Thoſe whom we call the Se&aries have, ſeveral 
of them run into an oppoſite extreme to that of 
the Romaniſts. The Reformatio Legum, in the 
part de Hwzrefibus, ſpeaks againſt the fame perſons 

with 


> This queftion about the efficacy of Sacraments, was much 
agitated between the Romaniſts and the Reformers. Limborch 
calls it Acris quæſtio, Theol. 5. 66, 21 & 22, page 604. | 

© Meſheim's Appendix, page 131, 8vo. Vol. 6. 

* Firſt Letter from Academicus, to Mr. Berridge, page 73. 
— This author is ſuppoſed to have been Biſhap Green, Regius 
Profeſſor of Divinity at Cambridge. 

© Page 142. or Sect. 16, Part 2, on Sacraments in general. 
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with our Article, who would have the Sacraments 
to be taken pro mudis ſiguis, et externis tantùm 
indiciis,” — * quibus, tanquam hi, hominum 
Chriſtianorum religio poſſit a ceteris internoſci  — 
But in a ſeparate Title, De Sacramentis, we have 
firſt a definition of Sacraments, and an account of 
their efficacy; then the marks of a Sacrament, and 
a declaration, that thoſe marks are only found in 
Baptiſm and the Euchariſt. After an account of 
theſe two, we have ſomething concerning Ordina- 
nation, Matrimony, Confirmation, . and viſiting 
the Sick. In other titles we have ſomething con- 
cerning eccleſiaſtical puniſhments, and excommu- 
nication. —But I ſee no names of any Ses men- 
tioned. 

Abroad, the followers of Swenkfeldt are ſaid to 
have ſet aſide all external ordinances, | in favour®* of 
internal revelations; which is like what the Qua- 
lers have done ſince the time of Oliver Crom- 
well": the pretext uſed was, that Sacraments are 
Fudaical. 

Mr. Gloſter Ridley, in his Life of Biſhop 
Ridley}, tells us ſomething of the Sects alluded 
to. The Anabapti/s and others, through abhor- 
rence of the Romiſh worſhip of the Hofia, and 

the Lutheran high notions of the Sacrament, ran 

ſo far into the oppoſite extreme, as to uſe low and 
ſcurrilous expreſſions concerning it; and to fix u 
Bills, or papers, againſt the door of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, containing ſuch yon. | 

We 

f Reform. Leg. de Hzrehbus, cap. 17.—See alſo in Syn- 


tagma confeſſionum, the Confeſſions, or Articles, of Augſburg, 
and Scotland, and Switzerland, page 61. 96. 153. And in the 
ſecond Part, page 15. 
See Rogers on the Article, page 153. 
b Moſhcim, Index, 2uakers. — Bennet's Confutation of Qua- 
keriſm.— Barclay's Apology, Prop. 11. Sect. 2. 
Life of Bilhop Ridley, page 216. 
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We have, in Strype's* Life of Archbiſhop 
Whitgift, a paper ſigned by one Anthony Randall, 
Miniſter of Lydford, of the Family of Love, dated 
May 31, 1581, containing the aſſertion for which 
he was deprived by the Biſhop of Exeter: amongſt 
other things it is ſaid, © He never thought the 
Lord's Supper and Baptiſm to be Sacraments, be- 
cauſe he had not read the word Sacrament in the 
Holy Scripture. He alloweth the Adminiſtration 
of Sacraments becauſe the Magiſtrate hath eſta- 
bliſhed it.“ 

I will conclude this Hiſtory of Sacraments in 
general with mentioning, that the Socinians allow 
but one ceremonial preceptum of Chriſt, to break 
bread :—how this is to be obeyed, will beſt appear 
hereafter. | 

111. Having finiſhed our Hiſtory of the Sacra- 
ments taken collectively, we come to make ſome 
hiſtorical remarks on thoſe five, taken ſeparately, 
which we reject. Theſe five ſtill remain intereſt- 
ing to us, though we reje& them as Sacraments, 
becauſe they are changed into offices which we 
eſteem to be of great importance. Confirmation, 
Abſolution. Ordination, Matrimony, and Viſitation of 
the Sick: a right knowledge of theſe has a great 
tendency to make the paſtoral duties uſeful to the 
"x Ta as well as comfortable, or pleaſing, to the 

aſtor himſelf. 

Firſt of Confirmation. In the primitive age of 
Chriſtianity it appeared to the generality of thinking 
Chriſtians, that Baptiſm included ideas both of 
water and the Holy Spirit. John iii. 5. Titus 
itt. 5. of which more hereafter. Perſons of inferior 

rank 

k Strype's Whitgift, Appendix, page 93. 

1 44.4 Catechiſm a. 143. En 


m Cave's Hiſt, Lit. T. 1. page 131. 2. Anon. de Baptiſmo 
non iterando, A. D. 253. 
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rank in the miniſtry, were competent to baptize 
with water, but it was obſervable that thoſe of the 
higheſt* rank made ule of prayer and impoſition of 
hands for the obtaining of the Holy Ghoſt; and it 
was granted to their petitions. Ir ſhewed itſelf at 
firſt in ſome ſupernatural effects, otherwiſe the grant 
might have been incredible; but the Comforter was 
to be ſent to Chriſtians in all ages; to guide them 
into all truth, to reprove* and inſpire them, to 
work in them both to will* and to do: yet he was 
to be aſked* for; what more natural mode of call- 
ing down the Holy Spirit could be adopted, when 
his gifts became ordinary, than one which was ſome 
imitation of the mode uſed by authority when they 
were extraordinary ?—It ſuits this account, when 
Ferom calls what has now the name of confirmation, 
by the terms imprecatio, and invocatio ſpiritùs ſancti. 
Non abnuo hanc eſſe Eccleſiarum conſuetu- 
dinem, ut ad eos qui longè in minoribus urbibus 
per preſbyteros et Diaconos baptizati ſunt, Epiſcopus, 
ad iuvocationem {anti Spiritus manum impoſiturus, 
excurrat.” Dial. contra Lucifer. cap. 4.—And a 
little after, Alioquin, fi Epiſcopi tantùm impre- 
catione, Spiritus Sanctus defluit, lugendi ſunt qui 
in villulis, aut in Caſtellis, aut in remotioribus 
locis, per Preſbyteros aut Diaconos bapt izati, ante 


dormierunt 


a The authorities ſeem well collected in Fheatly on Common 
Prayer, Confirmation — beginning, page 397, 398.—— In Cor- 


nelius's caſe, Acts x. 47. The Holy Ghoſt precedes Baptiſm, 
and 15 the cauſe of baptizing, 


„John xvi. 8. 13. Þ Phil. ii. 13. 

1 Lnke xi. 13.— See alſo 2 Cor. i. 21, and parallels.— And 
1 John ji. 27. might be conſidered, 

© Whatever is in Scripture muſt be in an age of Miracles; but 
according to our reaſoning about the difference between a firſt 
miniſtry and an eſtabliſhed one, we might conclude with regard 
to any particular ordinance. — See Art, xx iii. Sect. xxv. 
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dormierunt, quam ab n The 
latter paſſage refers to cafes of neceſſity 

When Churches increaſed, a ceremony would be 
wanted. Union would readily occur, as ſuited to 
notions of Jews*, and Gentiles, and to many cli- 
mates where Chriſtianity was profeſſed. How ſoon 
it was uſed in what we call Confirmation, 1s not 
agreed: ſome learned men think very ſoon; but 
Bingham ® does not allow any proof of it before 
the time of Tertullian : however, we may look 
upon this ceremony as arbitrary, ariſing from par- 
ticular circumſtances, and therefore as one, which 
may be omitted, though enjoined by the Council of 
Laodicea, in the year 367. 

Some ſcholaſtic writers own, that confirmation 
as a Sacrament, was not inſtituted by Chriſt, or 
uſed by the Apoſtles; but that it was made a 
Sacrament at the concihum Meldenſe“: Cave 
mentions two; one in 845, the other in 1201;=— 
but he ſays nothing of Confirmation in his account 
of either. 

One of the Scholaſtic writers was the famous 
Alexander Hales, the Doctor Irrefragabilis of our 
own country; called in Latin Alexander? Alenſis. 
The matter and form were diſtinctly expreſſed 
by Pope Eugenius IV. in the Council of Florence, 
in the year 1438. 

It would ſeem very doubtful how ſoon Con- 


firmat ion ſhould follow Baptiſm. In the Mow 
0 


Theſe paſſages are quoted by Bingham, 12. 1. 1. 

© Exod, xxx. 22,—Pſalm Cxxxiii. 2. —1 John ii. 20. 27.— 
See alſo Pearſon on Creed, Art. 2. beginning, &c. page 80. 93- 
And for Gentiles, page 99, folio, 

v Bingham's Antiquities, 12. 3. 2. 

* Conſilium Meldenſe was the Council of Meaux. — See 
Bingham's Index of Councils. Ant. Vol. 2. page 519. 

7 Forbes, 9. 4+ 4. and Cave calls him Alexander de Hales. 
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of Adults the ſooner the better; delay would only 
be owing to the neceſſary avocations of thoſe ſupe- 
riot miniſters, who were to confirm; that is of 
Biſhops *.—In caſe of Infant-baptiſm there would 
be more difficulty; thoſe who thought that the 
Euchariſt ſhould be adminiſtered to Infants, would 
be for having Confirmation follow Baptiſm imme- 
diately ; but others would wiſh to have Confirma- 
tion deferred till any one was fit to have been 
baptized as an Adult. This diſtinction between 
adults and infants, 1s not marked out fo plainly as 
might be wiſhed*. In caſes of infant-baptiſm it is 
probable, that the neceſſity of confirmation muſt 
have appeared particularly ſtrong, as obviating ob- 
jections incident to a conttact, in which a con- 
tracting party had not perfect underſtanding *. 

The name of confirmation was not common in 
ancient times. Cyprian? uſes conſummation, or the 
verb conſummate, but not as a technical term, The 
Greeks had different names; but I will ſpeak of the 
Greeks ſeparately. | 

The Greek Chriſtians uſe unction in confirming : 
the 61ntment 15 made by the Patriarch or Biſhop 
alone, on the Thurſday in Paſſion- week, of pre- 
cious ingredients, and with a ſacred apparatus; it 
is uſed for {ome other purpoles, but chiefly for 
confirmation; which always, 1n the Greek Church, 
follows Baptiſm immediately. It has the names 
of XoeTpece, unction 3 XI, impoſition of hands 5 
and oÞgayis, the fign or ſeal of the Lord. In the 
Evyoneyzov, or Greek ritual, there is an Office, 
- called the Office of the Holy ointment, or Axaazhe 


7 


See authorities from the Ancients, Bingham, 12. 1. 1. 

However, ſee Bingham, 12. 1. 2. 

d This is confirmed by Limborch, 5. 77. 3. 

© Cave's Diſſertation under wvgor ſays, that Cyprian uſes the 
word Conſummation nen ſemel. | 
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Ts «ys pes, Where are the ceremonies and prayers, 
and the mode of preparation. The veſſel in which 
this ointment is contained, has the name of «yy 
Ts {Ys wes, But the Greeks do not call confir- 
mation a ſacrament ordained by Chriſt“. 

The Romiſk notion of Confirmation is eafil 
collected from the acts of the Council of Trent, 
and the Catechiſm compoſed by order of that 
Council. In the ſeventh Seſſion of the Council 
there ſeem only to be three Canons on the ſubject, 
without any argumentation: the firſt declares Con- 
firmation to be a proper Sacrament, and not a 
mere ceremony, or catechetical examination. The 
ſecond condemns thoſe who allow no virtue to the 
Chriſm. The third ſays, that not every Prieſt, 
but only a Biſhop, can confirm; ordinarily. In 
addition, we find in the Catechiſm, the form of 
words made uſe of; “I ſign thee with the ſign of 
the Croſs, and confirm thee with the Chrijin of 
Salvation. In the name of,” &c. It is allo 
affirmed, contrary to the Schoolmen here mentioned, 
that Chriſt was the author” of this Sacrament, 
and “ appointed the Rite of CAriſim, and the words 
which the Holy Church uſes,” &c. The autho- 
rity for this aſſertion is not Scripture, but the ſecond 
Epiſtle of S. Fabian“, Biſhop of Rome: which is 
ſufficient to thoſe that believe Confirmation to be a 
Sacrament, becauſe all ſacraments are myſteries, 
* above the reach of human nature, nor can they 
be inſtituted by any but by God himſelf.” As 
curious an inſtance of reaſoning in a circle, as you 
ſhall meet with. This Catechiſm proceeds to in- 
form us, that the matter of this ſacrament is Chriſm; 


the 
4 This is chiefly from Cave's Diſſertation, under Mager: ſee 
alſo Bingham, 12. 1. 1. 


© Cave mentions no ſuch Eceleſ. writer. Lad vocat places 
him in 236, 
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the Form was given before; that one confirmed 
ought to have a Godfather, as a Monitor,“ a 
Captain, a © fencing-maſter;” for he has now 
put on the whole armour of God; but that there 
muſt be no Marriage with this fencing-maſter : that 
confirmation 1s not to be given till young perſons 
have * the uſe of Reaſon,” and 7herefore it muſt be 
deferred till they are eleven years old, or however 
till they are* fix: that Confirmation gives ſpiri- 
tual frength, as appeared from the conduct of St. 
Peter, who deſerted his cauſe before the deſcent of 
the Holy Ghoſt on the great day of Pentecoſt, 
but after it ſuffered with conſtancy. oo 

The Catechiſm lays down, that Confirmation 
is one of thoſe Sacraments which imprint a 
4apaxThe, as before-mentioned, and concludes with 
explaining the parts of the Romiſh ceremony ; the 
unction why on the forehead; the ſign of the 
Croſs, the blow ſtruck by the Biſhop on the breaſts, 
the giving of the Pax*, The taking of Whit- 
ſuntide for a feſtival or ſeaſon of Confirmation, 
may be underſtood from what was juſt now ſaid of 
St, Peter. | 

I ſhould imagine that Preſbyteriaus have no con- 
firmation, (though they have Penance, Ordina- 
tion, Matrimony, and Viſitation of the fick) as I 
ſee nothing relating to it in their Directory, or in 

| their 

The Biſhop of Lincoln, at his Viſitation, 1791, deſired 


that none might be brought to be confirmed under fourteen 
years of age; which, 1 think, agrees with Archbithop Secker, 


. See his Sermon at the end of his Lectures on the Catechiſm. 


2 Wheatly ſays, on the cheek, page 410. Limborch calls it 
alapa. | | | 

" A Paten which ſerves for the top of a Chalice, which is 
given by the adminiſtering Pricſt to the aſſiſtant Prieſt to kiſs, juſt 
before the offering; ſo I underſtand the French Dictionary of 
the Academy, 


VOL. IV. O 


oo — U¼ — 
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their Form of Church-Government'; and as it 1s 
rejected in the Helvetic confeſſion: — yet the ob- 
jections made by the Puritans, as deſcribed by 
Neal*, do not ſeem ſufficient to juſtify a total 
abolition; being only, that children might come 
too young to the Euchariſt, and that an expreſ- 
ſion in our Biſhop's Prayer has an appearance of 
aſcribing a ſacramental effect to the Inſtitution.— 
Yet Puritans uſed infant- baptiſm. 

Thole who ſet aſide Confirmation, muſt con- 
ceive both water and ſpirit to have their full effect 
in Baptiſm. The Helvetig confeſſion ſays, Con- 
firmatio et extrema unctio inventa ſunt hominum, 
quibus nullo cum damno carere poteſt Eccleſia. 
Neque illa nos in noſtris Eccleſiis habemus ; nam 
habent illa quædam que minime probare poſ- 
ſumus. 

The Church of Eugland retains the office of 
Confirmation; and confines it to the Biſſop; it 
cloſely imitates the Apoſtles in uſing no Chriſm, 
only prayer and impoſition of hands. — It defers 
the ordinance till young perſons are arrived at years 
of diſcretion, that they may themſelves ratify their 
baptiſmal covenants, It does not confider con- 
firmation as a Sacrament; the realon will beſt 
come into our Proof. In Theory it utes a Godfather, 
as a Witneſs ; but not in prafice. 

The Baptiſis are ſaid to be much divided on the 
uſe of Confirmation': Infomuch that thoſe who 
have held confirmation to be a neceflary qualifica- 
tion for the Lord's Supper, have ſeparated them- 


ſelves, 


Publiſhed in Append. to Neal's Hiſtory of Puritans. 

& Vol. 1. page 159, quarto. 

* Wheatly ſpeaks on this ſubje&; ſee his Work on the Com- 
mon Prayer, page 406. Alſo Wall on Infant Baptiſm, page 
447, quarto; or 2. 8.6.15, I do not perceive that the Con- 
feſſion of Augſburg declares anything concerning it. 
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ſelves, in celebrating that ordinance, from thoſe 
who have held the oppoſite opinion. 

An incident mentioned 1n the accounts of the 
Hampton-Court conference, may lead us to what 
may, in fact, have been the principal difficulty 
relating to Confirmation. That difficulty might 
be thus expreſſed; © If confirmation be neceſſary, 
is not Baptiſm imperfet® King James the Firſt, 
who might be prejudiced, as a Scotchman, in 
favour of the Scotch Church, expreſſed a ſcruple 
of this ſort, but Archbiſhop Bancroft, „on his 
knees replied, that the Church did not hold Bap- 
tiſm imperfect without Confirmation” that * it 
was of Apoſtolical inſtitution, Heb. vi. 2. where 
it is called the doctrine of the /aying® on of hands.” 
Indeed in that place (taking in the preceding 
yerſe) it ſeems deſcribed as one of the fundamental 
principles of Chriſtianity, and as following Baptiſm. 
With regard to the difficulty, it is of a fort 
which often occurs amidſt the imperfections of 
human tranſactions. King James might have re- 
collected, that the acceſſion of a King is completed 
by Coronation : I ſuppoſe that if a King purpolely 
neglected or refuſed to take the coronation-oaths, 
his negle& might ſhake his title to the Crown; 
but it, without any culpable neglect, it happened, 
that he was not crowned till he had begotten a ſon, 
and was to die, ſuch poſthumous fon would pro- 
bably inherit as if the acceſſion was complete. 

Baptiſm then may be complete without con- 
firmation, if confirmation is not to be had; and 
yet confirmation may be requiſite when 1t can be 
had.—This ſeems to agree with the two ſentences 
lately quoted from Jerom, 


IV. But 


m Neal, Vol. 1. quarto, page 412. 
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IV. But we muſt now proceed to the ſecond 
Romiſh Sacrament which we reject, viz. Penance. 
A good deal was ſaid on the efficacy of Repent- 
ance under the ſixteenth Article“; I will endeavour 
not to run into repetition. It ſeems as if we 
could not ſtir a ſtep without diſtinguiſhing private 
repentance from penance conſidered as a part of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline; though the Latin word. 
penitentia may ſtand for both. Peter Lombard 
peaks, as do others, of pœnitentia exterior as op- 
poſed? to interior. His idea might be the ſame with 
ours: private repentance is viſible only to God; 
whereas penance is viſible to the Church, and may 
be conſidered as ſome evil undergone in order to 
avoid excommunication: yet though theſe two ought 
to be kept diſtinct in the mind, they ſometimes 

run into one another. A private man may be 
guided in his repentance by a miniſter of the 
Church, as it might, without ſome regulation, be 
too light or too deſperate; and a perfon under 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure, or penance, may inwardly 
repent; and his penance may be, and is meant 
to be, the occaſion of his repentance. Allo a 
private penitent may impoſe penance upon. himſelf, 
or even apply to the Church to impoſe it upon 
him; independent of any reſtitution or compen- 
ſation which he may think it right to make. 
Whatever relates to Penance, properly fo called, 
ſhould be deferred till we treat of the thirty- third 
Article: the Romiſh Sacrament ſeems to me to 
relate to private repentance, as conducted and re- 
gulated by a Miniſter of the Church; but let us 
proceed in order, 5 

Before we come to the Romiſh Church, let us 

juſt take notice of the Greek Meravias. It was a 
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part of the Evxoncyiev before mentioned, and itſelf 
conſiſted of many parts; amongſt others we find 
the following mentioned in? Cave. 


1. Euxy ens jperavorrrur, A Prayer over the peni- 
tents; 


2. Axoelic vv ££0p.0ACYvjprvin, an Office for thoſe 
who confeſs. 


3. Evyn emi Twv ETITHalov Avopuerwy, A Prayer over 
thoſe who are abſolved from Penance. 

A. Axoxelhic eg Auouv &Popiopy he, A ſervice ſor 
diſſolving the excommunication of the Prieſt; con- 
taining, as I underſtand, many prayers. 

From the Greek Church we* are told, that the 
firſt penitentiary formularies were brought into the 
Latin, by one of the name of Theodorus, who was 
of Tarſus, a Monk, and afterwards, in the year 
668, an inhabitant of England, and Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 

That the Romiſh Sacrament of Penance is moſt 
properly an authoritative regulation of private re- 
pentance, will appear from dividing it into its 
conſtituent parts. Theſe are Contrition, Confeſſion, 
Satisfaction, Abſolution.— But the whole is ſometimes 
called by the name of a part. Our Homily*® on 
Common Prayer and Sacraments, ſeems to mean 
the whole by the word Ab/o/utron ; and that word is 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the Neceſſary DoQrine*, 
and in the works of Duns Scotus*, And the Form 
of the Sacrament 1s, according to the Trent Cate- 
chiſm, „ abfolve thee; — though indeed the 
matter is {aid to be Contrition and Confeſſion, and 
Satisfaction v. 

© Contritios 


? Hiſt, Lit. Diſſert. page 31, 4 Cave, 1.593, 

7 Homilies, 8vo. page 276. | 
Nec. Dor. is not paged: near the begin. of Penance, 

* See Forbes, 9. 5. 26. 

Trent Catech. on Penance, Sect. 17. 19. page 245, Engl. 
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&« Contrition is the grief of the ſoul, and a deteſ.- 
tation of ſin committed, with a purpoſe to ſin no 
more for the time* to come.” —Its place is ſome. 
times ſupplied by what is called Altrition, which is 
ſometimes defined imperfect contrition ; the dit- 
ference ſeems to be, that Contrition 1s grief for 
fin as iu; or moral ſorrow and abhorrence : attri- 
tion is grief for fin as producing bad conſequences ; 
one might call it prudential ſorrow and abhorrence; 
however, if this latter turns the 2e:// from fin, it 
is deemed efficacious. 

Attrition is called by its ame in the fourteenth 
Seſſion of the Council of Trent, Chap. 4. but the 
naming of it ſeems ſometimes to be avoided; it is 
well and art fully deſcribed in the fifth Canon of the 
ſame Seſſion, but not named; neither do I ſee it 
named in the Trent Catechiſm, though it is de- 
{cried in Sect. 37. by 

The next part of the Romiſh Sacrament of 
Penance, 1s Confeſſion : the word auricular 1s gene- 
rally added to Confeſſion, 1n order to diſtinguiſh it 
from public and general confeſſion, ſuch as we open 
our Service with (after a ſhort ſentence or two and 
an Exhortation to confeſs ;) and becaule it is made 
in the ear of an inviſible Prieſt?, 

Biſhop 

* TL1d. Sect. 30, or page 250. 

The French Dictionary of the Academy ſays, the confeſ- 
honal is commonly /4t ; and that two penitents kneel at one 
time on different ſides; theſe penitents cannot be ſuppoſed to 
communicate with each other: and J have underſtood, that the 
Prieſt is not ſeen during Confeſſion: or not always. To con- 
felis, in French, often means to confeſs a Penitent; that is, to 
receive his confeſſion: conſequently the Prieſt, who confeſſes 
petitents, is a Confeſſor: but in Engliſh to confeſs, always 
means to confeſs fs; ſo that the penitent would be the con- 
feſlor in Engliſh, keeping up the analogy; but we rightly com- 
ply with Popiſh expreſſions in Popith bulineſs, xe 
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Biſhop Porteus* ſays, as to © private confeſſion 
in all caſes, it was never thought of as a command 
of God, for goo years after Chriſt ; nor determined 
to be ſuch till after 1200 :” whereas the Council of 
Trent * ſay, * a ſanctiſſimis et antiquiſſimis Patribus, 

magno unanimique conſenſu, ſecreta Confeſſio ſacra- 
mentalis, qua ab initio Eccleſia ſancta uſa eſt, et 
modo etiam utitur, |fuerit] ſemper commendata.” 

The oppoſition here ſeems ſtrong; yet Bingham 
does a good deal towards reconciling the contend- 
ing parties, by obſerving, that though there were, in 
ancient times, ſeveral ſorts of confeſſion in ſome 
ſenſe private, and though there was ſuch an Office 
as that of penitentiary Prieſt, yet private negot1a-, 
tions had always relation to public diſcipline, and 
made a part of it; notwithſtanding ſome things 
might be occaſionally concealed, for fear of ſcan- 
dalizing weak brethren. 

J have already obſerved, that the private peni- 
tent might be deſirous to ſubmit his offence to 
the Church, in order that he ſhould be properly 
puniſhed, in this life; neither too ſlightly nor too 
ſeverely : and this ſeems no unwiſe plan to gain 
latisfaction and peace of mind : now this was the 
very buſineſs in which Penitentiary Prieſts were 
employed. And we may fee, that ſuch a plan 
would make private penitence and church-diſci- 
pline coincide; or at leaſt would form an intimate 
connexion between them. In the whole affair of 
Penitence, the great difference between ancient and 
modern times ſeems to lie in this; that in ancient 

times 


Brief Confutation, page 47.— See alſo Comber's Advice, 
page 16. 
© Sell. 14. Cap. 5. 

» Bingham, 18. 3. 11,—-Sce alſo Wheatly on the Common 
Prayer, page 459. 
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times private repentance was more intimately con- 
nected with church-diſcipline, than in modern. 

The e«foponoynoys of the ancients (taken from 
James v. 16.) Bingham ſhews to mean the whole 
of public confeſſion and Penance, conſidered as 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 

Daille has written a very good Book on auri- 
cular Confeſſion; the contents of which may be 
found in Bingham, 18. 3. 4. which are well worth 
reading; but I would wiſh any one not by any 
means to excuſe himſelf, if he is ſeriouſly ſtudy- 
ing the ſubject of Confeſſion, from reading the 
concluſion of the third chapter of Bingham's 
eighteenth Book. 

In the Romiſh church, young perſons are called 
upon to confeſs. The Trent Catechiſm mentions 
this, and deſcribes the very humble“ poſture in 
which Confeſſion is made ; it alſo mentions, that 
confeſſion muſt be wpreſerved; of evil thoughts, 
words and actions; or of offences againſt the 7ent/ 
commandment, as well as againſt the other nine, 
It ſets forth the proviſions which are made for the 
ſecurity of the Penitent who opens“ his heart: yet 
Comber ſhews, that © ſome caſes have diſpenſation 
for divulging ſecrets : as when a fault concerns the 
Church : this muſt give great latitude, 

It ſeems ſtrange that ſo much ſtreſs ſhould be 
laid upon conſeſſion, and yet that | it ſhould be in- 
ſiſted on by the Church only once a yeer : could 
any one make a confeſſion of all the ſins, in 
thought, word and deed, which he had committed 
during a whole year? 


Whatever 


Page 261, Sect. 56. —See alſo Dict. Acad. Conſeſſional. 

4 Sect. 64, and 74. e Advice, page 37. 

Trent Catechiſm, Sect. 59.—French Pray er- book page 16. 
Les commandemens de Þ Egliſe.““ 
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Whatever good ſome kinds of private confeſ- 
fion might do, yet the Romiſh is ſaid to have 
been in fact productive of much evil. This is 
deſcribed by Sir Edwin Sandyss: Comber® and 
Benſon* ſpeak of the evil reſulting from the Clergy 
knowing the thoughts of men's hearts.—Indeed 
if we conſider, that among ſuch a numerous body 
as the Clergy ſome may he expected to be vicious 
and corrupt, we ſhall be ſhocked at the thoughts 
of their being intruſted with ſecrets capable of being 
turned to bad purpoſes. Vet the Romaniſts ſeem 
{till to value private confeſſion as much as any part 
of their religion ©. 

To me it ſeems, that private confeſſion, under 
eccleſiaſtical Lats, is bad even in theory ; that is, 
miſchievous not through mere abuſe; at leaſt not 
through any abuſe but ſuch as muſt be expected. 
—Why not confeſs to God himſelf? to lean on 
inferior confidences, to be tried by narrow-minded 
judges, muſt tend to lower and debaſe the religious 
ſentiments; as was ſaid of worſhipping Saints and 
Angels; and muſt hinder a man from looking up 
to his heavenly Judge. And what can be expected 
from reducing indeterminate duties to determi- 
nate laws, but a mechanical religion, coldneſs and 
evaſion? What man pays with generous fervour 
what he is obliged to pay by law? What can be 
expected from requiring towards ſtrangers, or per- 
tons of bad character, that confidence, thoſe effu- 
ſions of ſincerity and contrition, which every delicate 
mind reſerves for a few intimate friends, but hypo- 


criſy 


s Speculum Europæ, page 10. | | 

b Advice, page 37. 5 On James v. 16. 

* I collect this from what I heard an eminent Engliſh Lawyer 
of the Romiſh Church ſay, when he was ſolliciting an Act of 


Parliament for thoſe, who have ſince been called proięſting 
Catholic ſo | | | 
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criſy or ſelf- deceit! but our preſent buſineſs 1 E 
Hiſtory. 

The church of England may ſeem, from ſome 
things, to approach towards Romiſh Confeſſion: 
KRepentance,“ ſays Biſhop Sparrow', © conſiſts of 
three parts, as the Church teaches in the Commi- 
nation; 1. Contrition, or lamenting of our ſinful 
lives ; 2. Knowledging or confeſing our fins; 3. An 
endeavour to bring forth fruits worthy of Penance, 
which the ancients call ſatigfaction:“ thus Biſhop 
Sparrow; and, of the fourth thing abſo/ution, the 
Church of England affords ſeveral inſtances. 

Confeſſion, in ſome ſort private, is often com- 
mended” by our Divines, and even in our Liturgy: 
we may inſtance in the firſt Exhortation to the 
Communion, and in the Viſitation of the“ Sick. 
— But, in the firſt place, let me obſerve, that J 
look upon it as always a mark of good ſenſe, when 
men are avoiding anything, not to do it raſhly, 
and through mere diſguſt; but to take every good 
they can find, though mixed with evil which they 
diſapprove In avoiding one extreme, it ſnews 
rational moderation, not to run precipitately into 
another. — And with regard to particular regula- 
tions, there is a great difference between requiring 
a conſtant, ordinary confeſſion of all ſins: and re- 
commending it to an unhappy man, who wants 
much to unburthen his mind, in one or two ex- 
traordinary ſituations, and to have his difficulties 
ſolved; to apply to one, who muſt of courſe be 
better informed than himſelf, and may be ſuppoſed 
free from religious melancholy. The ordinary lan- 
guage of our Church 1s, “ confeſs yourſelves to 
Almighty God,” and it is found even in - 

r 


Rationale, page 17. 
m Bingham, 18. 3. — Biſhop Porteus, page 46, 
n See Wheatly, page 400. 
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arſt exhortation to the Communion; but when the 
mind is tormented with ſcruples, or debilitated b 
ſickneſs,” advice is wanted: and the weak ſhould 
be © moved” to get over their reſerve, and ſolicit 
ſpiritual “comfort or counſel.” 

The real purpoſe of our Church, in quittin 
che laws of auricular confeſſion, and at the ſame 
time recommending ſome confidential intercourſe 
between a Miniſter and thole troubled in con— 
{cience, was, probably, to throw off a yoke hard to 
be born; to give liberty where the {ſenſible and 
delicate mind moſt longs ſor it; to ſubſtitute 
affectionate exhortation in the room of peral laws, 
and mechanical obſervances; and thereby prevent 
hypocriſy and evaſion ; without diſſolving the paſ- 
toral connexion and relation, or weakening the 
mutual confidence and mutual kindneſs between 
Miniſter and people. | 

The next part of the Romiſh Sacrament of 
Penance, after confeſſion, is Satisfaction. The 
Church of Rome ſeems deſirous to have the Peni- 
tent ſuffer ſomething in conſequence of his offences; 
ſeeing, probably, that ſome ſuffering would be good 
for him, and might be made profitable to the 
Church: But how to manage, is the difficulty; 
for the ſyſtem gives complete forgiveneſs to the 
penitent, even of mortal fins, without ſuch ſuffer- 
ing. It is therefore ſaid, that God is ſometimes 
{ſpoken of as forgiving fins, when thole who are 
forgiven, have ſome partial, temporary puni/hment 
continued; and that, in a Chriſtian, even after 
penance and abſolution, there are ſome Embers, as 
it were of ſin, ſome remains of vicious habits, from 
which danger is to be apprehended : both, then, for 
the continuance of ſome puniſhment, and for the 
counteracting of theſe remains of evil in the mind, 
it is judged proper to ſet ſome kind of zaſks to 


the 
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the Penitent, to be performed aſter his Abſolution. 
— To this it is added, that when the Church has 
been witneſs to a man's offending, it ſhould be 
able, for its ſatisfaction, to ſee ſome ſufferings ſub- 
mitted to as marks of amendment : and that ſuch 
marks will ſerve as a warning to others, and make 
them cautious of offending. Laſtly, it is laid 
down, that ſuch actions as are preſcribed as fſatis- 
factions, ought never to be intermitted.— The 
ſatisfactions enjoined by the Confeffors, are to be 
Prayer, Alms, and Faſting; theſe having a reſpect 
to God, our neighbour, and ourſelves. Burt it is 
alſo held, that if God is pleaſed to inflict puniſh- 
ment hinſelf, thoſe will be the fame in effect as 
{atisfactions enjoined by the Prieft.—The quantum 
of Alins, &c. is to depend on circumſtances ; as 
on the fortune of the offender, &c. like damages 
given by a Jury: this is truſting a good deal to 
Confeſſors. 3 
It is held alſo, that * one can ſatisfy for another,” 
on account of the communion of Saints; with ſome 
limitation, which I do not underſtand® : indeed the 
whole of this ſatisfying by proxy is to me obſcure; 
—it anſwers ſome purpoſe, no doubt: indeed one 
can ſee that it tends to promote a circulation of 
wealth in the Church: but the moral good of it 
does not ſtrike me at preſent. Acts of mortifica- 
tion and ſelf-denial, undertaken in order to break 
and extirpate vicious habits, are right and reaſon- 
able ; but here they appear to diſadvantage by being 
cramped up 1n a bad ſyſtem. | 
The laſt part of the Romiſh Sacrament of 
Penance, is ab/olution.—lIn order to have an idea 
even of the hiſtorical part of the ſubject, one muſt 
attend to the diſtinction between minifterial and 
Judicial: 
o It means, I believe, that if a perſon ſatisfies for another, 
the benefit ariſing uſually to the ind of the penitent, is loſt. 
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judicial: a perſon gives miniſterial abſolution, when 
he acts as a Miniſter or Agent, under God as a 
principal; judicial, when he acts in the capacity of 
a Judge, from whom lies no appeal. Nor can we 
proceed rightly without remarking here, that all 
judicial abſolution muſt conſiſt in releaſing offenders 
from puniſhments inflicted by religious ſociety 
amongſt men, or from Church cenſures: and that all 
anticipation of the day of Judgment, in abſolving, 
muſt be miniſterial; its end, to warm and comfort; 
though every deciſion of a miniſter or agent will 
undoubtedly be ratified, if the Agent acts in his 
proper“ character, and is rightly informed; which 
he cannot be, except the repentance, in any caſe 
before him, be ſincere: and as he can only pro- 
nounce abſolution on ſuppoſition of ſincerity in his 

nitent, his abſoluticn muſt be, in ſome ſort, 
conditional. This premiſed, we proceed with our 
Hiſtory. 

All Abſolution given in the Chriſtian Church to 
Chriſtians as individuals was at firſt miniſterial* : 
there was not for many centuries any mention of 
the Church claiming to forgive as God. —Though, 
in caſes of judicial ablolution from church cen- 
ſures, prayers were offered that God would forgive 
the offender, as the Church had done. The forms 
of abſolution which have been in uſe, are four: the 
precatory, the optative, the indicative, and the decla- 
rative; they differ as do the following expreſſions 
— O God forgive this penitent;'—* may God 
pardon and deliver you from all your ſins;' —““ J 
abſolve thee from all thy fins ;?—* God pardoneth 
all them that truly repent; wherefore, as I pre- 
ſume, your repentance is fincere, I adviſe you to be 


of 


p Art. xXx11. Sect. xvII. 


See Bingham, 19. 1, 1. &c, and Wheatly on the Common 
Prayer, page 465, &c. 
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of good comfort, and not to diſtruſt the divine 
mercy.” The moſt ancient of theſe forms was, I 
believe, the precatory; the optative is precatory as 
to its meaning: the indicative was not uſed till 
about the middle of the twelfth Century*; within 
a Century after that, the Prieft's indicative abſo- 
lution was looked upon as equivalent to the for- 
giveneſs of God. 

There is one exception to ancient forms being 
precatory, which comes fo near the caſe of our 
abſolution in the Viſitation of the Sick, that it 
ſeems worth mentioning. Even in the primitive 
Church, we are told that the clinical ablolution®, 
or abſolution given to perſons on a fiek-bed, was 
in the indicative form : only certain religious exer- 
ciſes were enjoined in caſe of recovery, which, 
when the abſolution was given, it was taken for 
granted would be faithfully performed. Perhaps 
it might be thought, that as perſons on a ſick- bed 
are ant to be dejected, and their dejection is apt 
to increaſe their diſorder, that form ſuited them 
beſt, which was calculated to inſpire the greateſt 
confidence:. 

The Romiſh notions of abſolution are to be 
found, as before, in the Ads of the Council of 
Trent, and in the Trent Catechiſm. The Rhe— 
miſh Teſtament might carry us into too great 
length.— It was in the fourteenth Seſhon, that the 
ſubject was treated : we find it mentioned in the 
ſixth chapter and the ninth Canon: the with of 
the Council ſeems to be, to declare even. pri- 
vate ablolution judicial; but the difficulties are fo 


ſtriking, 
r Wheatly, page 467. x 
See Dr. Marſhall's penitential Diſcipline, page 104, quoted 
by Wheatly, Pag ;e 468. 
t Ca th Is ſubject we find recommended, Archbiſhop Ur" 


Anſwer to the Jeſuit? s challenge; and Dr. WMor/halPs Nadel 
Diſcipline, | 
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friking; that they are obliged to ſoften the ex- 
preſſions. However, in the Canon the matter 
ſtands thus; any one is to be anathematized if he 
ſays, ** Abſolutionem ſacramentalem ſacerdotis, non 
eſſe actum judicialem, ſed nudum miniſterium pro- 
nunciandi et declarandi remiſſa eſſe peccata,” &c. 
Where I can conceive ſome evaſion to be de- 
rivable from the word ſacramentalem; for any man 
who believes there is ſuch a thing as ſacramental ab- 
ſolution, will believe it to be judicial; and what is 
affirmed 1s affirmed of no other. — But in the 
Chapter, we have ſtill greater caution; the abſo- 
lution of the Prieſt is owned to be, alien? beneficit 
diſpenſatio; it is called, ad ar actus judicialis. 
In the“ Catechiſm, made for the inſtruction of 
the People, we find, that when the Prieſt uſes the 
words, Ego te abſolvo, he pronounces that the ſinner 
has obtained from God the Pardon of his Sins.— 
Nay this is ſaid of a penitent who has not con- 
feſſed, but only has had the i of Confeſſion; 
though by the ninth canon any one is anathema- 
tized who ſhall ſay, non requiri Confeſſionem Peni- 
tentis, ut Sacerdos cum abſolvere poſſit. In ſome 
caſes, ſtill farther relaxation 1s allowed : for the 
Prieſt is directed to abſolve his penitents, if he 
only finds, that diligence in reckoning up fins, 
and grief in deteſting them, have not been “ alto- 
gether wanting.” 

We come, in the laſt place, to Abſolution as it 

is practiſed in the Church of England. - Our 
Church uſes three of the four forins already men- 
tioned ; the declaratory near the beginning of the 
ſervice; the optative, which is in ſenſe precatory, 
in the communion; and the indicative in the viſi- 
tation of the ſick. But Biſhop Sparrow rightly 


obſerves, 
On Penance, SeR, x 1x. page 246. 
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obſerves*, that © theſe ſeveral Forms, in ſence and 
virtue are the ſame;” and illuſtrates his obſer- 
vation by the inſtance of a Prince commiſſioning 
an Officer to ſet at liberty all well-diſpoſed Pri- 
ſoners : it ſeems immaterial which form of words 
he uſes. The indicative form was once, by the 
Rubric in the office of viſiting the ſick, directed 
to be uſed in all” private fare Nr when men had 
ſcruples of conſcience; but now, in the firſt ex- 
hortation to the Communion, though abſolution 
is promiſed to the ſcrupulous, the form of it ſeems 
to be left to the Prieſt, only it is ſhewn to be miniſ- 
terial; and to be built, not ſo much on private 
judgment, as on © God's holy word.” 

I will cloſe this account of Abſolution, with 
obſerving, that though our expreſſion in abſolvin 
the fick, I abſolve thee from all thy fins,” ſounds 
as if the abſolution were purely indicative ; yet, if 
we take all the expreſſions of the form at once 
into our minds, we muſt perceive, that the abſo- 
lution is expreſsly called miniſterial; and that it is 
alſo declarative, and optative; and therefore, that 
the concluding expreſſion cannot be rightly un- 
derſtood but as conſiſtent with thoſe. forms to 
which no member of the Church of England 
objects. 5 | 

Having now gone through the four parts, we 
may conclude by taking notice, that in the Ro- 
milh Sacrament of Penance, the matter is, the 
part of the Peuitent, (Contrition, Confeſſion, Satis- 
faction; the Form is, the part of the Prigſt; Ego 
te abſolvo. | 

In the Directory of the Preſbyterians I do not 
fee Abſolution mentioned; but the Miniſter is to 

comfort 

* Rationale, page 19. 


See King Edward's firſt Liturgy, Rubric in the Viſitation 
of the Sick. Or Wheatly on Common Prayer, page 469. 
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comfort the ſick, to declare God's mercy to peni- - 
tents, to hinder the indiſpoſed from being too 
much caſt down, &c.—and in caſe of ſcruple, „in- 
ſtructions and reſolutions ſhall be given to ſatisfy - 
and ſettle him.” 

v. The next Romiſh Sacrament, after Penance, 
which we reject, is Orders: but on this we need 
not dwell very long.” Indeed our principal con- 
cern is with the Romiſh Church, as we have 
already, under the twenty-third Article, given ſome 
account of church-miniſters in general; and as 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of the Engliſh 
Ordinations in particular under the thirty-fixth 
Article. — However, if any particulars occur, 
which have not been mentioned before, and which 
throw any hght upon the Romiſh Orders, they 
may be admitted. 

Bingham gives“ an account of ſeveral forts of 
Miniſters in the ancient churches, which in our 
church are not uſed. As Deaconeſſes, that is, 
elderly widows, attending on Baptiſm and other 
offices relating to females. Subdearons, vnngeras, 
aſſiſtants to Deacons, &c. in the ceremonies 
of the Church; a ſort of agents or meſſengers, 
and at the ſame time Pupils, to the Biſhops. 
—Acolythiſis, (or Acolyths, or Acolytes) attend- 
ants for lighting candles, and providing wine for 
the Euchariſts.—Exorcifs, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
attend the Evegyzpeve;, or Demoniacs, or poſſeſſed, 
and pray with them. This office of Exorciſts ſeems 
ſtrange to us, nor do I perfectly know the nature 
of the diſorders under which the Energumens 
laboured, and were conceived to labour: religious 
fervours have frequently difordered the intellects, 
eſpecially in a new religion, when oppoſed by 

| friends 
2 Bingham, 3. 3. 
VOL, Iv. 5 
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 gumens*. — As to the Exorciſt's driving away the 
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friends who could raiſe the affections, and occaſion 
great agitation in the mind: in the plans of ancient 
churches we ſee, that two ſides of the cloyſters of 
the outward court were occupied by theſe ener- 


unclean ſpirit at Baptiſm, that might be partly em- 
blematical; and partly owing to the notions of 
men not free from ſuperſtitious weakneſs, concern- 
ing the nature and end of that Inſtitution. 
There were allo, in the ancient churches, Rea- 
ders, who read the ſcriptures aloud in ſome ele- 
vated place or reading deſk : all theſe were probably 
in training for higher offices. Even the Oftarii, 
or doorkeepers, had a kind of ordination from the 
Biſhop, as far as that name could be applied to a 
ceremony of ſolemnly delivering to them the Key; 
of all the ſacred things with which they were to be 
entruſtedꝰ. — Beſides theſe, there were Catechiſts, 
and ſeveral inferior clerical Officers; but I need not 
deſcribe any more: indeed there is no end of the 
different modes in which men may worſhip God; 
and ſcarcely any of the different officers who may 
be employed in very large religious aſſemblies, 
where the ceremonies are complicated and con- 
ducted with a magnificence calculated to ſtrike the 
eye and warm the imagination. 
Cave, in the alphabetical Diſſertation before- 
mentioned, has an article X#gorevz, or office for 
ordaining different clerical miniſters. He informs 
us, that the Oftarius, Exorciſt *, and Acolythift, are 
not 


2 Frontiſpiece to Wheatly on the Common Prayer. I have 
been concerned with ſeveral perſons who would have occupied a 
place in one of theſe Cloyſters. While the Goſpel was ſpread- 
ing, moſt, or many mad people would take a religious turn. 

The O/tiarii were not conſidered as Laymen. 

© When the diſordered in mind were not ſuppoſed to want 

prayer, & c. one who had the care of them would only be like 
a keeyer 
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not now held clerical in the Greek Church : but 
that there are rituals in the Euchologion for ordain- 
ing Biſhop, Prieſt, Deacon, Subdeacon, Reader, 
&c, He mentions Morinus as a learned writer on 
ſuch ſubjects. 

The Romiſh church try to keep up a connec- 
tion between the ideas of Prieſthood and Sacrifice, 
with a view to their maſs. They have five orders 
below that of Deacons ; which are enumerated in 
the twenty-third Seſſion of the Council“ of Trent; 
Subdeacons, Acolythiſts, Exorciſts, Readers, and 
Door-keepers. Theſe are the ſame names which 
we have found 1a ancient churches ; but we are 
informed, even by Cardinal Bona, that, in reality, 
the ancient offices had ceaſed in his time; and 
that the perſons called by theſe names, were chiefly 
boys, and men hired, but initiated by no* kind of 
Ordination. | 

In the acts of the ſame Council, Order is de- 
clared to be a proper Sacrament, inſtituted by 
Chriſt; but the unction, though declared requiſite, 
does not ſeem to be expreſsly called the matter of 
the Sacrament ; impoſition of hands is mentioned, 
and the Grace of God; but only from the Epiſtle 
to Timothy : and no {ſcriptural Form of words 1s 
produced. Order is ſaid to be one of thoſe ſacra- 
ments? which impreſs an indelible yzeaxrne. 

In the Trent Catechiſm the proof that Order is a 
proper ſacrament, ſeems very lame: it informs us, 
however, that by the having of the crown, an 
entrance is opened into the Sacrament of Order, 


and 


a keeper of a mad-houſe: he need not have any ſpiritual or 
clerical character. . 

4 Cap. 2. 

: 1. 25, 18, Bona, Rer. Liturg.— Quoted by Bingham, 3. 3. 
en 


f Sec. Xl. | 8 Sect. xx. 
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and that the ſhaven circle grows with eccleſiaſtical 
dignity. It alſo ſets forth © the dignity of door- 
keepers®;” gives us the uſual forms, by which 
they and other inferior Clerks are ordained, or ap- 
pointed: and mentions, that Baſtards and perſons 
deformed, are diſqualified for Ordination. 

It ſeems reaſonable that there ſhould be a num- 
ber of eccleſiaſtical officers in any place, propor- 
tioned to the greatneſs of the congregations in that 
place, and to the number and grandeur of the 
ceremonies. In our Cathedrals we have Precentors, 
&c. which we have not in our inferior churches ; 
not to mention Vergers. 

vI. We now come to the Romi Sacrament of 
Matrimony; but of this ſome Hiſtory has already 
been given under the twenty-third Article: We 
need only ſpeak of Romiſh Matrimony and our 
own. 

The Council of Trent declares* Matrimony to 
be a ſacrament inſtituted by Chriſt -himfelf, but 
mentions neither matter nor form; nor uſes any 
argument, that I ſhould call ſuch, beſides that 
paſſage of the Vulgate, erunt duo in carne una. 
Sacramentum hoc magnum eſt.—It ſeems“ there 
have been great diſputes amongſt the Romaniſts 
whether a// marriages could come under the notion 
of a Sacrament.— The Church of Rome is not 
only againſt Polygamy but Divorces. As Matri- 
mony is with them a Sacrament, it is indiſſoluble; 
not that it is one of thoſe which ſtamp a xn, 
becauſe, though inditloluble for life, it may be 
diſſolved by death: nor is it inconſiſtent with /eþa- 

| ration, 
hk Set xxxi. Margin. i Art. XX111, Sect. X11. 

* Seſſion 24. 

| Eph. v. 31, 32. See Sec. 11. of this Article, about Sacra- 


mentum. 


2 See Limborch's Theology, 5. 775. end. 
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ration, a mensa. et toro; but only with divorces 
ſtrictly ſo called; a vinculo matrimonii. Yet any 
marriage not conſummated, is diſſoluble by one of 
the parries going into a Convent or Monaſtery, or 
entering into any religious order. The prohibi- 
tions and diſqualifications, from conſanguinity, &c. 
are numerous ; more fo than thoſe in Leviticus ; 
and the Romith Church claims a power of adding; 
but eaſe is to be procured by means of Diſpenſa- 
tions, Now the greater ſtrictneſs there is, the more 
frequently muſt diſpenſations be ſued for. —1 will 
only oblerve farther, on Romiſh Matrimony, a 
ſeeming ſingularity; I mean, that an inſtitution 
ſhould be deemed a ſacrament only by thoſe, who 
moſt commend abſtaining from it to commend 
abſtinence from a ſacrament, would appear to us 
ſomewhat ſtrange. 

It is natural here to take ſome notice of our 
own cuſtoms concerning the inſtitution of Matri- 
mony. 

We ſeem to go on this principle, that a ſociety 
formed in order to bring up youth in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, ought to be formed 
with ſome folemnities of a religious fort. And 
whatever inſpires religious ſentiments, will refine 
the ſexual appetites, and hinder them from dege- 
nerating into groſs brutality : will tend to melio- 
rate love by a mixture with friendſhip; and ſenſual 
defire, by eſteem of moral perfections. 

It is of courſe that we reject unlimited inter- 
courſe of the ſexes; but moreover, we reject con- 
cubinage ; not only in the modern ſenſe of the 
word, but that kind of unequal marriage between 
maſter and flave, or ſervant, which uled to be 
called concubinage 1n very ancient times. We 
place the huſband and wife in one rank, and make 
their reciprocal claims on each other's perſon and 


73 property 
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property to be equal We reject alſo Polygamy 


entirely. 

We adopt the prohibitions and impediments, in 
reſpect of conſanguinity, &c. which are mentioned 
in the Moſaic law: but, it may be, they are ſuch 
as would reſult from the moral principles of Inceſt, 
applied to the prevailing cuſtoms of the part of the 
world which we inhabit®. 

We look upon Adultery® as diffolving the mar- 
riage contract, and therefore, on proof of it, allow 
of divorce; but we take all methods to encourage 
honouring the wife as the weaker veſſel; and we 
inculcate not only gentleneſs and courteſy, but 
patience: of which our Homily is a reſpectable 
proof: the compoſition of ſome one who well 
knew, not only ſcripture, but human life. 

In our Service, the Union between Chriſt and 
his Church, is ſet in the right light; and becomes, 
inſtead of a fooliſh argument Pr a Sacrament, a 
rational and affecting inducement, both to Chriſtian 
piety, and conjugal love, 

One objection to this account, with reſpect to 
the equality of huſband and wife, is ſtriking ; the 
wife contracts to obey; which the huſband does 
not. And it is true, that no ſociety can be carried 
on without authority lodged ſomewhere; but ſuch 

authority 


n See Wheatly, page 425. Lev. xviii—The table was drawn 
up by Archbiſhop Parker ; who infers from one ſex to the other. 
The Romaniſts had too many impediments from conſanguinity, 
&c. we wanted to leſſen their number; what way more unex- 
ceptionable, or leſs likely to be excepted to, than for us to take 
the Levizical impediments ? Extending them to both ſexes made 
them ſeem more numerous; and therefore nearer to the Popiſh; 
but the Jews muſt have extended them in like manner, by parity 
of reaſoning. | 

This docs not mean the Law of England, as it ſtands; that 
allows zo divorce, ({ce Blackſtone, Index, Divorce) ; we mean 
thoſe principles on which a new Law may at any time be made; 
and on which new Statutes are framed occaſionally. 
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authority as is lodged with the huſband, is only 
for the ſake of unity; in order that education, &c. 
may not abſolutely ſtop: conjugal authority would 
be abuſed, according to our principles of marriage, 
if it gave any honour, privileges, accommoda- 
tions, to the huſband, above the wife : the wife 
of a Duke 1s a Ducheſs, of a Peer a Peereſs, and 
ſo on; though in ancient times ſome ſorts of wives 
were little better than ſlaves; having little or no 
claim on the perſon or property of the huſband. 

It may be faid, why could not conjugal au- 
thorty be divided, and given to the huſband 
in ſome things, to the wife in others? It ſeems 
probable, that if that had been done, the 
wife would not have had an influence ſo great, 
or ſo ſuited to her powers, as ſhe now has: the 
conjugal ſociety is formed ſo much upon fenti- 
ment, that the exerciſe of its authority may be 
left more indeterminate than that of other ſocie- 
ties. The Magiſtrate ought indeed to have a 
power of protecting a wife from perſonal danger, 
or from what, in her rank, would be called indi- 
gence; but to make general laws that the wite in all 
tamilies (and only general laws could be made) 
thould have ſo much conjugal authority, and no 
more, might be probably, in effect, preventing 
the huſband and wife from governing tacitly ac- 
cording to their reſpective powers of governing to 
good purpole. 

The American Liturgy omits our expreſſion, 
« with my Body I thee wor/hip;” the omiſſion makes 
the form appear to me very blank: tvor/hip is an 
old word for honour® or reſpect ; and by the formu- 
lary uſed in our Liturgy upon putting on the ring, 
the huſband engages to treat his wife as an equal; 

in 


P Art. xxII. Sect. 1x. 
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in perſon and property; that is, not as a concubine, 
ſuch as Hagar was to Abraham. Now to change a 
form which does this, ſo as to make it only engage 
for reſpectful and honourable treatment in regard to 
property, is ſurely to cut off a material part; eſpe- 
cially if we conſider what St. Paul ſays, 1 Cor. vii. 4. 
I do not ſay that American huſbands do not treat 
their wives with perſonal refpect; I ſpeak only of 
the propriety of a verbal Form. Yet I think the 
Engliſh Liturgy was formed by a wiſdom ſuperior 
to that which dictated the American. 

The Preſbyterians ſeem only to fimplify the rite 
of Marriage; whether with good effect, I ſhould 
much doubt. The account of the marriage- 
ceremony ordained in the Directory, as given in 
the preface to Grey's Hudibras, might not be too 
long for me to read to you, | 

vii. We come, laſtly, to the Hiſtory of the 
Romiſh ſacrament of Extreme Un&ion. 

The primitive anointing of the ſick has been 
generally accounted the gift of healing; though 
Papiſts muſt maintain alſo a ſacramental unction. 
— In the ſeventh Century, we are told, Chriſtians 
practiſed unction with a view of curing their bodily 
diſeaſes. This was not merely a medicinal appli- 
cation of oil; it was religious, or rather ſuperſti- 
tous: ſuperſtitious people, in different ages and 
countries, have run into a kind of religious“ 
quackery. —But in the tweltth Century the bodily 
cures failed ſo often, that it was thought beſt to 
hold the anointing to be beneficial to the Sor, 
rather than the Body; and to the Body, only when 
bodily health would do the ou! no harm. — When 

__ this 


q See injunctions of King Edward VI. in Sparrow's Col- 
lection, page 9.—Fulke on the Rhemiſts, fol. 433, mentions a 
cuſtom of carrying home water, after it had been uſed for bap- 
tizing, in order to apply it to bodily ſores. 
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this came to be the notion, thoſe parts of the body 
were anointed which are conſidered as inftruments 
of n. 

Cave gives us an account of an Office or ritual 
uſed in the Greek Church, and called Evyzazzev, or 
prayers for the ceremony of extreme unction; it is 
part of the Exchologion, and is titled more fully, The 
Service of the Holy Oil, to be ſung by even 
Prieſts, collected in the Church or Houſe : that is, 
the ſick man was to be brought to Church to be 
anointed if he was ſtrong enough to bear it; but 
if he was very weak indeed, ** graviter afflictus 
et profiratus,” the ſeven Prieſts were then to ſing 
this ſervice at his houſe: many myſtical reaſons are 
given why the number ſhould be leven; and there- 
fore we may ſuppoſe that it was never leſs, — 
Extreme unction, though practiſed in the Greek 
Church, is not there reckoned a Sacrament : nor 
was it of old, by Chryſoſtom; or indeed in the 
Latin Church by the venerable* Bede. 

In the fourteenth Seſſion of the Council of 
Trent, we find three chapters and four Canons 
upon extreme unction. It is called, in the chap- 
ters, a proper Sacrament, intimated (in/inuatums®) 
by Chriſt in St. Mark's Goſpel, and recommended 
and publiſhed by. St. James. From a 7radition 
concerning the paſſage of St. James, Chap. v. 14, 
&c. the Church has learnt what that Apoſtle 
reaches; namely, that the matter of this Sacra- 
ment is Oil, the Form, theſe words, „Per i/tam 
unctionem, &c.—the effeft, to wipe off ſins, and to 


| promote 
7 This from Wheatly, page 475, &c. | 

5 Hiſt. Lit. Diff. page 28. 

t See Fulke againſt the Rhemiſts on James v. 

u This word inſiuuatum was a correction in the council: a 
thing might be intimated in one place, and inſtituted in another; 


but, in that caſe, the Inſtitution would be the thing men- 
tioned. 
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promote the health of the Body, when that is ex- 
pedient for the Soul. — The Elders mentioned by 
St. James, mean Pries. This Sacrament is to be 
adminiſtered to perſons who ſeem to be“ in exitr 
vitæ; from which it is ſometimes called Sacra- 
mentum exeuntium.” —The Canons are not content 
with ſaying, that this Sacrament was © in/inuatum” 
2 Chriſto; they fay it was a Chriſto Domino 
e noſtro iſitutum.” In other things they only 
repeat what was ſaid in the Chapters, annexing 
Anathemas. 

The Trent Catechiſm tells us moreover at length 
what is the Form of this Sacrament; © God in- 
dulge” (or pardon) * thee by this holy unction, 
whatever offence thou haſt done through the fault 
of thy eyes, or naſtrils, or touch :”—And ſays, that 
the Inſtitution * came from Chriſt,” and after- 
wards was publiſhed by St. James : it was rather to 
heal the Soul than the Body. This Sacrament is 
to be adminiſtered to ſuch as are * grievor/ly ſic k,“ 
but before they loſe their ſenſes.— Beſides the parts 
of the Body mentioned in the Form, ſome others 
are to be anointed : the ears, the month, the hand, 
the feet, and laſtly the reins, (only in men, not 
in“ women,) © being the feat, as it were, of plea- 
ſore and luſt.” And the ſacraments of Penance 
and the Euchariſt, are to be received as a prepa- 
ration for that extreme unction.— This Sacrament 
is ſaid to require great Tft, and to be ſometimes 
leſs effectual than it might be, through want of 
Faith in him who receives it. 

The Neceſſary Doctrine ſays, that extreme 3 
(which it calls a Sacrament) is to be ene to 

uch 


* J do not fee this FOR in the Catechiſm, but it is 
mentioned in Limborch. 777 21. where the account of the 
Romiſh notions is 4 H, ſeems accurate, 
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ſuch as require it; that it is called extreme, or /af,, 
becauſe it comes after other un#ions : it may be ad- 
miniſtered more than once, and ought to be, “in 
the entrie of fickneſs;” and the Euchariſt ought to 
be received after it. | | h 

King Edward VI. retained? the cuſtom of 
anointing for ſome time, as a temporary indulgence. 
to the prejudices of thoſe, who had been brought up 
in Popery : but in his ſecond“ Liturgy it was omitted. 
Wheatly gives us the form, out of King Edward's 
firſt Liturgy, in which the Prieſt addreſſed the 
ſick perſon, when he anointed him, “upon the 
forehead and breaſt only.” He alſo obſerves, that 
this unction might be confidered as the remains, 
not of the primitive, but partly of the ancient, and 
partly of the Popiſh unction. 

In our Liturgy, as it has ſtood ever ſince the 
publication of the ſecond Book of Edward VI. 
we have no unction; but we have a Viſitation of 
the Sick. Of this I may be expected to ſay ſome- 
thing; but my obſervations have been anticipated, 
either under the ſubject of Confeſſion, or under that 
of Abſolution. I ſeem now only to have to read to 
you the ſixty-ſeventh Canon, which leaves the 
whole method of inſtructing and comforting the 
ſick to the diſcretion of the Miniſter, if he be a 
licenced preacher : if he be not one, he is then 
e infliruft and comfort” the fick © in their diſ- 
treſs, according to the order of the Communion» 
Bot.“ . 

P.S. In 


Mentioned Sect. 11. 
* See Neal, page 37, Vol. 1. 4to. and Wheatly on Common 
Prayer, page 471. 477- | 
See the Canons of 1603; and Wheatly, Introd. to Viſit. 
Sick.—He ſays, it may be gue/tioned whether ** by the Act ſor 
2 of publick prayers, we be not reſtrained from private 
orm. | 
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P. S. In Wall's Infant Baptiſm it is ſaid®, that 
the Engliſh Baptiſis uſe extreme unction, though 
rarely, and in hopes of recovery. 

VIII. At length we have finiſhed the Hi/ory of 
this twenty-fifth Article, and we come now, 1n 
courſe, to the Explanation. 

Our preſent Article has that for the firſt para- 
graph which was the laſt in the Article of 1552; 
and has that for the laſt, which was the firft, atter 
a ſentence © from an Epiſtle of Auguſtin to Janu- 
arius: in the middle it has a rejection of five 
popiſh ſacraments, which in King Edward's Article 
were not mentioned. It has omitted one ſentence 
of the former Article, concerning the effect of 
the Sacraments being ** ex opere operata” —1n the 
Engliſh, © of the work wrovght :” retaining the 
ſenſe, in the reſt, but dropping the phraje, with the 
remark upon 1t. 

The firſt paragraph of our Article contains a 
definition of a Sacrament; which it is no very eaſy 
matter to give: we have one in our ſhort Cate- 
chiſm; to thoſe who find one of theſe intelli- 
gible, the other will be fo too.—It ſeems to me a 
good way to get at the meaning of our Church, 
to conſider what opinions ſhe wiſhes to avoid. — 
With regard to the nature of a facrament, ſhe 
wiſhes firſt to avoid the notion, that it is a mere 
badge, by which Chriſtians are diſtinguiſhed from 
Heathens; and next the notion, that it acts 
mechanically upon the Soul, as a powerful medicine 
does upon the Body. If the inquirer finds any 
ſpace between theſe two notions, the Church of 
England ſeems willing that he ſhould range im it 
freely. We muſt ſuppoſe ſome outward /n, and 
ſome inward meaning; this meaning muſt imply 

5 os | ome 


d Parts. Chap. viii, Sect. 11. page 446, quarto. 
© Sect. 11. 
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ſome good affecting our minds, and the future hap- 
pineſs of our Souls; and appropriated to ourſelves 
by our own voluntary acts; and then other parti- 
culars, if any there be, may be left unaſcertained. 
—My own 1dea of a Sacrament 1s, a ceremony, 
which expreſſes by vi/ble words (as Auguſtin“ calls 
them) ſome great Benefit beſtowed by God on 
Man; which may de ſome beneficial fate or con- 
dition, leading to great good: a ceremony imme- 
diately injoined by divine authority :—It is called 
an outward . fign of an inward and ſpiritual grate,” 
or favour; but inward, is only oppoſed to outward; 
and means, the benefit ſhadowed out by the cere- 
mony : and any benefit (or grace, or favour) may 
be called ſpiritual, which relates to the future hap- 
pineſs of our Soul or Spirit, or to the improvement 
of the mind: ſpiritual is oppoſed to the material 
fign; and its ſenſe beſt got by taking it ſo.—If it 
appears to any Chriſtian, that God's Holy Spirit 
muſt be concerned in a ſacrament, he may ſatis 
himſelf thus. When we come to conſider attentively 
how great and wonderful a thing it 1s, that God 
ſhould inſtitute a ceremony for us: and how grate- 
ful we ought to be for the benefit which it ſhadows 
out, and how diligent we ought to be in ſecuring 
and rightly applying that benefit, we - muſt feel 
very great moral improvement*: and all ſuch im- 
provement it is our duty to refer to the aſſiſtance of 
the Holy Spirit, The nature and manner of ſuch 
reference belongs to the tenth Article. This moral 
improvement, this diſpelling of our weaknefles, 
this warming of our ſentiments, and confirming 
of our good principles, is called, with reſpect to 
the Lord's Supper, the frengthening and refreſhing 
0 


4 Contra Fauſtum, 19. 16. cited by Forbes, 9. 1. 32. 


P. S. I think our Reformers had much the ſame idea: See 
Reform. Legum, de Hæreſibus, cap. 17. 
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of our ſouls.” I ſhould think, that this might 
ſerve as an Explanation of the firſt paragraph: to 
me it makes that paragraph intelligible. 

The ſecond paragraph needs no explanation. 

In the third ſome expreſſions may be noticed. 

« Thoſe five commonly called ſacraments” —we 
ſhould not expreſs ourſelves ſo now, but the five 
were very commonly called ſacraments when the 
Articles were made.“ Sacraments of the Goſpel;” 
 ——this is oppoſed to Sacraments in the large ſenſe, 
as meaning any emblematical actions of a ſacred 
nature. 

In the remaining part pf the Article we have 
ſeveral inſtances of the plural number being uſed 
when only one ſingle thing is meant.—The Puri. 
tans* objected to this, at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference ; making confirmation to be included in 
both expreſſions corrupt following” —and, * al- 
lowed” —at leaſt that is the beſt ſenſe that I can 
make of the objection. Corrupt imitation ® of the 
Apoſtles, may relate to confirmation, orders, And 
extreme unction, or it may mean only the laſt ; 
but gates of Life allowed in the Scriptures,” 
ſeems to mean Matrimony alone: our Homily* 
ſays, © godly Rates of life,” meaning the ſame thing. 
—Afterwards, ** Sacraments” are not “ to be gazed 
pon, &c. is applicable to the Lord's ſupper only: 
% duly v/e them,” may indeed include Baptiſm, be- 
cauſe conſecrated water uſed to be carried home 
and given to the diſeaſed. But St. Paul's * paſſage 


about 


f See Neal, Vol. r, quarto, page 415. 

2 Art. 1x. ** following of Adam.” Sect. xv1t, 

n Page 277, octavo. 

i Fulke on Rhemiſts, fol. 433, top: As in Sect. vir, 

k 1 Cor. xi. 29.— Vet Auguſtin treats of the efficacy of 
Baptiſm as depending on the worthineſs of the receiver. — 
Forbes, 10. 1. 20.— 10. 2. 14. 
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about unworthy receiving, relates to no Sacrament 
but the Lord's Supper. 

In excuſe for this uſing plural where only one 
thing is meant', we may ſay, let any one try to 
uſe the ſingular number, and yet keep to the ſub- 
ject of Sacraments in general. Several other little 
things may be ſaid. — © They” is ſometimes uſed, 
when the meaning only is, to keep the expreſſion 
general, and not determine whether He or SIe or 
ſeveral, be meant. They whom I ſhall employ in 
this buſineſs, will do it well, You may depend 
upon it:“ a perſon who faid this might employ 
one man, or one woman; as well as ſeveral. — We 
affirm concerning anything in the plural when we 
are ſpeaking of it as being ſome ſpecies, or claſs. 
—Your Voltaires are dangerous people. —F#orbes® 
ſays, Patres aliquando, de uno Sacramento lo- 
quentes, utuntur vocabulo numer! pluralis.” And 
in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews we find ſomething 
which ſeems to be of the ſame nature *; * ſubdued 
kingdoms,” &c. &c. predicated of a few parti- 
cular men; Gedeon, Barach, &c. every one of 
whom did not perform a the exploits there 
mentioned; though they were performed by the 
perſons named, 

Me cannot well ſay more in the way of Ex- 
planation without incroaching on ſome of the ſub- 
{ſequent Articles. 

ix. Our Proof muſt be directed ſolely againſt 
the ue Popiſh ſacraments which we reject; all the 
reſt belongs to other places. In diſputing whether 
different things can be called by the ſame name, 
we are apt to run into trifling propoſitions, by 
uſing that name in different ſenſes; but here we 

| ſeem 


! Archbiſhop Uſher keeps this mode of expreſſion in his Iriſh 


Articles. 
* Forbes,g. 5. 6. ® Heb. xi. 33. 
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ſeem ſecure from that ſnare; for the Romiſh 
Church defines a Sacrament much as ours does; 
and without that, it would be enough if we proved, 
that the Romiſh five, are not ſacraments 1 in the 
ſame ſenſe with Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper. 

In the Trent“ Catechiſm a facrament is defined, 
« a thing ſubject to ſenſe which, by God's appoint- 
ment, has vertue both to /fjzxnifie and to work holi- 
neſs and righteouſneſs. * God's appointment” 
cannot ſignity the courſe of nature or providence, 
for all Sacraments are held by the Romaniſts” to 
be appointed by Chrift. In this definition there 
are four parts correſponding to the four parts of 
ours.—1. An external part.--2. An appointment 
of Chriſt.— 3. A ſignifying, or fign, or pledge.— 
4. An inviſible efficacy. This ſettled, we may 
briefly remark on the Romiſh five. 

Confirmation ſeems ſufficiently authorized as an 
holy ceremony, but it has no external rite ap- 
pe by Chriſt. Impoſition of hands is not 
peculiar to it, and Chriſm is of human invention. 

Penance, or penitence, public or private, 1s an 
important thing; but it has no tolerable preten- 
ſions to 0 of Chriſt as a viſible cere- 
mony. The confeſſion mentioned James v. 16. 
is, in ſome way, mutual. And the effects of Popiſh 
penance may be expected to prove ſuch as are de- 
tcribed, Ezek. xiii. 10. 

Ordination, or Orders, 1s very well authorized; 
but Chri/t never ordained with any viſible ſign, nor 
ever inſtituted any for his Apoſtles : they uſed im- 
poſition of hands, but not for ordaining only. 

Matrimony was not inſtituted by Chriſt, in any 
ſenſe ; he confirmed it as a contract, but not even 
as a ſacred contract: nor did he appoint any = 

or 


„ Page 131, or SeR. x. of Sacraments in general. 
Trent Sell. vii, Canon 1. 
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for the execution of the contract. And it is one 
in which the Supreme Being is no Party. As to 
Eph. v. 32. — the marriage of Chriſt and his 
Church is certainly a my/tery, wv5ngwo, which in 
Latin is rendered ſacramentum; but the meaning 
only is, that Chriſt is not /iterally married to his 
Church, but only metaphorically, or myſtically.— 
This is only an argument in one language; tranſlate 
it, and it vaniſhes into nothing. 

Extreme unction, if enjoined at all, was enjoined 
not by Chriſt, but after his Death. — Mark vi. 13. 
relates cures merely of a bodily ſort ; and even in 
bodily cures oil was not always uſed by Chriſt. — 
James v. 14, &c. ſeems to me to mean nothing 
beyond the compaſs of ordinary practical piety 
and benevolence; as I will endeavour to ſhew more 
at large. 

Our Homily* on Common Prayer and Sacra- 
ments ſhews theſe five to be no Sacraments in 
about one page. 

How different are they from thoſe two which 
we retain | inſtituted for the moſt important ſitu- 
ations; for a change of lite on entrance into the 
Chriſtian covenant ; for a proſpe& of eternal hap- 
pineſs, to be attained by the Chriſtian ſacrifice : 
confined to no rank or order of Chriſtians ; in- 
ſtituted, both as to their external rites and their 
influence on the heart, with a plainneſs wholly in- 
controvertible*! 

x. As the Romiſh Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction is founded on one ſingle paſſage of Scrip- 
ture, James v. 14, 15. I think ourend will be beſt 
anſwered if I give you my idea of that paſſage. 


I tound 
4 Page 276, 277, octavo. 
r St. Paul ſeems to me to make quite a ſeparate claſs of Ordi- 
nances, of our two Sacraments, in 1 Cor. xii.: 3. Sce Locke's 
Paraphraſe.— The Rhemiſts take no notice of it. 
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J found I had not a ſatisfactory notion of it, and 
therefore I ſet myſelf to conſider it without con- 
ſulting commentators. It appeared to me to have 
the following meaning.—* I] am giving you (St, 
James is ſuppoſed to ſpeak, or write) miſcellane- 
ous moral and religious directions, as is uſual at 
the cloſe of an Epiſtle; let me direct what is to 
be done in caſes of fiekneſs : Is any one indiſpoſed 
amongſt you? he will of courſe take all Auman“ 
means of recovery : that need not be adviſed; but 
let him not neglect religion: ficknels is favourable 
to piety, and ſhould always be conſidered, though 
with due modeſty and diffidence, as the vi/tation 
ot God. And it is He who muſt give a Zleſſing to 
the beſt judged medicine, before it can be effectual. 
(Pialm cxxvii.) Let then the ſick man act as is 
moſt likely to promote piety in himſelf, and to 
draw down the bleſſing of Almighty God upon his 
endeavours. Man was not made to be alone; as 
little 1n ſickneſs, and as little in Religion, as in any 
thing elle; let the fick man then invite ſome grave 
elderly Chriſtians, amongſt whom will naturally be 
ſome of ſacred characters; and let them form a 
little domeſtic religious ſociety. As a ſociety cannot 
proceed without ſome ceremony; let fome one of 
theie reſpectable perſons, as by commiſſion from 
them all, make ſome application of ſomething 
uſually eſteemed mild and lenient, to the Body of 
the indiſpoſed: this is to be done religiouſly, or 
„ in the name of the Lord:” and the ceremony 


will diſpoſe the company properly for what is the 


principal thing, domeſtic prayer, and Iuterceſſion.— 
* O how amiable” muſt ſuch devotion be! how 
improving to the minds of al!! how likely to draw 

| down 


* See in Sparrow's Rationale, page zoo, a decree, that 


Phyſicians ſhall direct their patients to ſend for Divines. The. 
ſame in Wheatly, | h 
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down the bleſſing of the Lord!” Surely he will 
hear the prayers of his faithful ſervants; ſurely 
there is ground for confidence, that he will raiſe up 
the dejected!—and as our Lord joined forgiveneſs of 
ſins with bodily healing, the whole of one of his 
blefſed cures will be accompliſhed ! Perhaps the 
indiſpoſed may be troubled in mind ; O, let mutual 
confidence, in all ſuch caſes, open the heart, to ſo 
venerable a fraternity | that muſt needs give new 
ſtrength to interceſſion. Think not that I direct 
you thus without reaſon and example; I have 
juſt now mentioned the “ patience of ob;” let me, 
in like manner, ſuggeſt to you the ſucceſsful Inter- 
ceſſions of Elijah.” 

As this interpretation is not the ſame with that 
given by Commentators, they generally taking St. 
James's unction either for a ſacrament, or for an 
exerciſe of the miraculous gift* of healing, it may 
be proper to offer ſome reaſons for my own 
opinion. 

1. The word afev# does not ſeem to denote any 
grievous or dangerous ſicknels ; nothing which could 
give occaſion to the name of extreme unction, or re- 
quire the help of a miracle: the ſick man is ſuppoſed 
well enough to invite the Elders. 

2. It ſeemed to me, that Elders might mcan 
elderly Chriſtians, whether in orders or not: the 
Apoſtles ordain Elders; but that does not ſeem to 
prove that elderly Laymen, or elderly men as ſuch, 
were never called weeoEurign.—In Fulke's anſwer 
to the Rhemiſts on James v. I ſince find, that 
Bede, rendered werobvreger, *f the elder fort :” and 
[ find other remarks in ſupport of the interpre- 
tation,—Dr, Powell fays?, that it is not known 
exactly, 
* 1 Cor. xii. 9. 28. 30. | 


Lex. Steph. quotes Cyrop. Lib. 8. 
* A.D. 701; Lardner, Page 364. Theſis, 
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exactly, what was the nature of the Preſbyters in 
the Apoſtolic age. 

3. The uſe of Oil ſeems to prove nothing, as to 
any cure being miraculous : it is uſed Mark vi. 13, 
in miraculous cures; but it was only as the clay 
and -ſpiztle which Chriſt uſed in curing the blind. 
Sometimes impoſition of hands was uſed, and 
ſometimes all externals were omitted. Oil may 
be uſed in any emblematical ceremony, as well as 
impoſition of hands in Ordination; it was fo uſed 
in early times of the Chriſtian Church, as we ſaw 
under Confirmation. 

4. It is not the Oil, but the Prayer which is 
ſaid to ſave (owgew) him who labours under infir- 
mity. (xapvorre.) | 

5. The expreſſion * all fave the ſick,“ looks 
at firſt as if a miraculors cure was meant; but © Mall 
fave,” cannot be taken literally; becauſe ſomethin 
is ſpoken of which is to be done to al! ſick Chil 
tians, and if fall ſave,” was to be taken lite- 
rally, or the cure was miraculous, none would die. 
— Why, in that caſe, ſhould the example of Elias 
be brought as an argument, or as a perſuaſive? 
Beſides, 1s prayer never unſucceſsful? the inſtance 
could only prove that prayer may ſave. 

6. The Lord's raifing up the fick man, implies 
nothing miraculous ; in the language of Piety, the 
Lord raiſes up every one who recovers. 

7. As to forgiveneſs of ſin, it is in ſo many 
places joined with healing, ſome of which have 
nothing* miraculous in them, that J look upon it 


as 

2 Sect. 111. 

* See Pſalm ciii. 3. with Biſhop Lowth's note on Iſaiah 
xxxiii 24. and lui. 4.,—See alſo Matt. ix. 5. (with proverb in 
Whitby's note) and its parallels, Mark ii. 9. — Luke v. 23. — 
Matt. viii. 17,— Hammond cites more texts, and mentions the 
caſe of Hezekiah.— In the Old Italic verſion bn: is even 
tran/lated ut remittatur vobis. (Michaelis, Introd. Let. _ 

ects 
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as a kind of Jewiſh phraſe to expreſs a cre, — 
Under the tenth and ſeventeenth Articles we men- 
tioned, that. the phraſeology of the Jews refers all 
ſorts of events to God. And on a footing of natu- 
ral religion we may ſay, that all evil is puniſhment ; 
though God may in this life puniſh men collec» 
tively : ſufferings may fall upon mankind for the 
faults or negligence of mankind, Were it eaſily ad- 
mitted that all evil is puniſhment, it muſt follow, 
that the removal of evil, is forgiveneſs. 

8. In order to have the example of Elias, we 
muſt ſee that the fifteenth and ſixteenth verſes are 
on the ſame ſubje&t. This appears ſufficiently 
from the word fre: but in two? good MSS. the 
word wv ſhews allo a connexion.—eAAnaus, and vreg 
an, may mean, in turns; that is, when any 
one is ſick, let him open his mind, and let his 
pious friends intercede for him. If this was made 
a cuſtom, each Chriſtian, (in caſe of recovery) 
would be ſometimes the viſited, ſometimes the 
comforter and interceſſor. Firſt it is ſaid, if any 
one is ſick, the Elders ſhould, if invited, pray by 
him. The inference is more extenſive; open len 
Foun hearts to one another, when by turns you 
abour under ſickneſs; and pray mutually for ſick 
neighbours.” wo 

All theſe remarks occur in reading the paſſage 
itſelf; others ariſe from ſome extraneous eircum- 
ſtances. c | . 

1. There is no probability, that a cuſtom of 
miraculous healing, or a ſacrament of perpetual 
obligation, ſhould be inſtituted at the ann, 
Sect. 62.) Our church, in the Office for the Viſitation of the 


Sick, ſpeaks of ſickneſs as certainly God's viſitation; and as 
mY may be ſent to correct and amend what is offenſive to 


> Firſt New Coll. and firſt Steph. 
Q 3 


_ — — — — — — 
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of an Epiſtle, in the midſt of moral directions, 
with every thing ordinary and natural, with nothing 
ſimilar before or after it. I ſhould imagine, there 
might not be found an inſtance of anything but 
moral directions at the cloſe of an Epiſtle. Nor 
can we conceive, that anything ſupernatural could 
be inſtituted in ſo few words, without any mention 
having been made of 1t by Chriſt; or by St. Paul 
when treating of miraculous gifts. Had Bapriſm 
and the Lord's Supper been founded on only one 
text each, I ſhould think they reſted on weak 
foundations. 

2. Thoſe who have attended to the conduct of 
St. James, will not think it like his uſual pro 
dence to inſtitute ſupernatural obſervances in the 
flight and ſudden manner here ſuppoſed. I] refer 
chiefly to what is called the Council“ of Jeruſa- 
lem. —Adcts xv. 13. 

3. The ceremony ſuppoſed in my interpretation, 
does not ſeem an unlikely one to take place, nor 
contrary to the cuſtoms of early Chriſtians. Their 
throwing a/ies on the head of a Chriſtian on Aſh- 


Wedneſday, was of a ſimilar nature“. 


4. We muſt not be underſtood to ſay, that no 
Elder, when St. James wrote, had that Gift ff 
healing, which is repeatedly mentioned by St. 
Paul. In the cafe before us, wbatever might be 
the efficacy of the religious act, it ſhould be 
aſcribed to prayer. 

5. Without determining the nature of St. 
James's injunction, we might inquire, how far 
it admitted of change in after times. — lt ſeems as 
if the Oil, on any ſuppoſition, muſt be change- 
able; for miraculous cures were not always per- 
formed with Oil; and in mere ceremonies, oil was 


accidental, 


c Art. xxl. Se. 1. See alſo Art. v1. Sect. xxiv. 
4 Biſhop Bramhall, cited by Puller, page 275. 
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accidental, depending upon local cuſtoms or the 

roduce of the earth. Oil ſeems to have been an 
eftabliſhed*, mild remedy in ſurgery; as appears 
from the application of it by the good Samaritan ; 
and therefore any other eſtabliſhed mild remedy 
might be* ſubſtituted for it. Nor does the opinion, 
that St. James's unction was miraculous, make 
much difference; ſince a natural practice of an 
ordinary ſort, has been ſhewn, in ſeveral inſtancess, 
to follow a fimilar extraordinary ſupernatural one, 
without interruption. 

xi. Such is our direct proof; if we aimed at 
any indirect, we might anſwer the weak objection 
of Anthony Randall, that Sacrament is not a“ ſcrip- 
tural term: it is in the Latin, and in the Latin 
only; it could not be in the original. But it is 
not neceſſary that when Scripture inſtitutes a ing, 
it ſhould alſo give it an authentic name; and yet 
when Chriſtians have occaſion to ſpeak frequently 
of that thing, they muſt give it ſome name, as they 
do to other things: and they are moſt ſtrongly 
induced to do ſo when there ate ſeveral obſervances 
which want a common name. 

The word pu5neov is more confined in its mean- 
ing than Sacramentum. Every emblematical action 
has an outward meaning and an inward one ; 
Sacramentum includes both; but wv5ngio expreſies 
only the inward meaning.— Hence Sacramentum 
is not a good tranſlation of pvyngor; more eſpe- 
cially as Aug n never, in Scripture, is uſed about 

external 

* What ſay Hippocrates and Galen, of Oil? 


The Oil would be called a Tradition, in Art. xxxiv. 
? In Ordination, Art, xX111, Set. xxv. in Confirmation, 
Sect. 111. of this Article. 
The Quakers think this argument worth adopting : ſee Bar- 
_ Clay's Apology, Prop. 12. ſect. 2. beginning. 
: Limborch, 5. 66. 10. For myſteries in the Church, ſee Bing- 


ham, Index, mentioned beginning of Sect. 11. of this Article. 


24 
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external rites. The Church got to call ſeveral 
things myſteries, | 

X11. In the way of Application much need not 
be ſaid. 2 

If Dr. Dupin would not give up the five as Sacra- 
ments, would he (or his ſucceſſors) agree to make 
two claſſes of Sacraments; and let us uſe Sacra- 
mentum for any ſacred emblematical act, as the 
ancient Fathers did, without determining whether 
it was of divine or human appointment? — the 
Romaniſts themſelves make a difference between 
their Sacraments in point of rank. — Still extreme 
unction would remain unſettled. Might we adopt 
ſome ceremony, in the viſitation of the ſick, ana- 
logous to that mentioned by St. James, according 
to the idea of it here given“? 

For my own part, I know not whether ſuch 
an alteration would not ſeem to me an Improve- 
ment. A fomentation, or ſomething of that fort, 
might be ſubſtituted for unction: ſome taſks, 
penances, exerciſes, might be impoſed in caſe of 
recovery, after the manner of the ancient cli- 
nic! abſolution; any good reſolutions recorded 
in the preſence of reſpectable witneſſes“, would 
be the more likely to be kept on that ac- 
count. Surely a meeting of pious, diſcreet, el- 
derly neighbours, ſome clergy amongſt them, 
forming a domeſtic religious aſſembly, praying 
together, under due regulation, in the houſe of 
a ſick man, if it became generally cuſtomary, 
and was held at different houſes interchangeably, 
might be the means of promoting mutual bene- 

| volence; 


k Sect. x. beginning and end. 

i Wheatly, page 468. 

m Wheatly ſeems to favour the idea of Witneſſes, page 
468. | 
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volence; and might in time produce a great increaſe 
of Piety and Virtue®. 


» For the reaſons mentioned in former inſtances, I again 
mention, that thoſe who took notes during the Lectures, will 
not find every thing in their notes, which they find here. Want 
of time obliged me to omit the tenth Section entirely, and the 
greateſt part of the eleventh, 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


OF THE UNWORTHINESS OF THE MINISTERS, 
WHICH HINDERS NOT THE EFFECT OF THE 
SACRAMENTS., 


LTHOUGH in the viſible Church the 
evil be ever mingled with the good, and 
ſometimes the evil have chief authority in the 
Miniſtration of the Word and Sacraments; yet 
foraſmuch as they do not the ſame in their own 
Name, but in Chriſt's, and do miniſter by his 
commiſſion and authority, we may uſe their 
Miniſtry, both in hearing the Word of God, 
and 1n receiving of the Sacraments. Neither 1s the 
effect of Chriſt's ordinance taken away by their 
wickedneſs, nor the grace of God's gifts dimi- 
niſhed from ſuch, as by faith, and rightly do re- 
ceive the Sacraments miniſtered unio them; which 
be effectual, becauſe of Chriſt's inſtitution and pro- 
mile, although they be miniſtered by evil men. 

Nevertheleſs, it appertaineth to the diſcipline of 
the Church, that enquiry be made of evil Minil- 
ters, and that they be accuſed by thoſe that have 
knowledge of their offences; and finally, being 
tound guilty, by juſt judgment be depoſed. 


— — .... — — 


1. The Hiſtory of this Article ſeems to lie 
chiefly in the age of the Reformation; when thoſe 
who were heightening every evil of Popety, and 

painting 
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painting it, to themſelves and others, in the darkeſt 
colours, amongſt other things, ſuggeſted and main- 
taintained, that ſuch wicked miniſters as the Popiſh 
Prieſts were, muſt ſhock very ſerious man by 
their preaching, inſtead of amending his heart ; 
and muſt vitiate even the Sacraments themſelves. 
—Our Church ſhewed its moderation and good 
ſenſe in not running the lengths of ſuch reformers, 
being ſoon aware of the difficulties to which their 
notion muſt lead. But before we refer to any 
authorities, let us look to early times, and fee 
whether anything ſimilar appears. Til 
Fhe idea that ſacraments adminiſtered by Prieſts 
of immoral character, debauched, drunken, lovers 
of pleaſure more* than lovers of God,” ſhould be 
ſomething different from what they ought to be, 
and were intended to be, ſeems not unnatural.— 
A ſacrament muſt appear to the mind, an hol 
ordinance, adminiſtered to devout Chriſtians, by 
a ſacred officer {till more devout : whatever de- 
ranged this conception muſt ſeem, at firſt, to 
deſtroy the vital ſpirit of the whole ordinance.— 
And though reaſon might ſuggeſt what is urged 
in our Article, yet the feelings and prejudices would 
{carce ever be reconciled to a Sacrament given by 
a bad man: nay difficulties would ariſe on all 
ſides, and would continue to haraſs the mind, Is 
this, (a communicant would always aſk himſelf) 
the repreſentative of God ? of Chriſt ? or even of 
the Church? No; they muſt all diſclaim him! 
can the wicked be attended to by Him who is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity? by him who 
knew no fin? or can any man be conſidered as 
bearing the commiſſion of that Religious Society, 
whole ſanctity he profanes? Such arguing, I ſay, 
is not unnatural : it has, in truth, occaſioned the 
difficulties 


2 2 Tim. iii. 4. 


* 
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difficulties which have made it worth while to 
compoſe an Article on our preſent ſubject. But 
our immediate buſineſs is with the Hiftory of early 
times. . & 

Cyprian, who is placed in 248, Bp. of Carthage, a 
man of an excellent character, fell into diſputes 
with other Chriſtian leaders, about re-baptizing 
thoſe, who had been baptized in any Se#, out of 
the main body of Chriſtians, or according to the 
language of the times, out of the communion of 
the Catholic Church. Theſe diſputes muſt be about 
the effect of Sacraments being hindered by ſome 
imperfection or unworthineſs in thoſe who adminiſ- 
tered them; for there ſeems nothing peculiar to 
Baptiſm in the queſtion. Cyprian was of opinion, 
that the ſacraments, in this caſe, were ineſfectual; 
or, in other words, he was for the re-baptizing of 
thoſe, who had been baptized by Heretics. His 
chief opponent was Stephen Biſhop ot Rome, 
whoſe opinion, in all its particulars, is not exactly * 
known. 

The Donatiſts are placed by Lardner in 312. 
Their ſeparation from the Church was owing, to no 
difference about doctrine, but at firſt to a conteſt 
about the appointment of a Biſhop of Carthage, 
This appointment was made by ſome Africans (the 
mhabitants* of Africa Proconſularis) without con- 
ſulting the churches of Numidia: theſe latter, 
thinking themſelves ill uſed, made all poſſible ex- 
ceptions to the appointment, and then diſputes 
aroſe about the reaſonableneſs of ſuch exceptions. 
The Numidians, amongſt whom were one or two 

}-ading 


d Lard. Cred. Cyprian : or Works, Vol. 3, page 137. 

c In Africa there were ſix Roman Provinces; one of which 
was Africa Proconſularis, another Numidia : Bingham, Ant. 
| 9. 2. 5.— Carthage was the Metropolis of Africa Procon- 

ularis, 
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leading men of the name of Donatus, excepted 
particularly to the new Biſhop {whoſe name was 
Cæcilianus) as a man of immoral character, in 
ſome reſpects; and they excepted to his conſe- 
cration, as having been performed by a Traitor, or 
Traditor, that 1s, one who had through fear de- 
livered up the ſcriptures, in the times of perſecu- 
tion, to thoſe who meant to deſtroy them. A 
church governed by ſuch perſons, they ſaid, could 
be no true church; all its ordinances, even the 
ſacraments themſelves, muſt loſe their proper effect 
under ſuch adminiſtration, Nay, when heated 
with diſpute, they went ſo far as to re-baptize 
thoſe Africans, who came over to their party, if 
not Europeans who had communicated with them; 
which was profeſſing, in the moſt open manner, 
the invalidity of the ſacramental forms when uſed 
by their adverſaries. The Donatiſts were very nu- 
merous, ſo as to be governed by 400 Biſhops. 
(Moſheim.) 

They had alſo a very formidable force amon | 
them; a large band of Fanatics, called Circumcel- 
liones, who uſed violence, and were guilty of ex- 
tenſive and numerous maſſacres : theſe were alſo 
ſo wild as to fancy, that they ſuffered martyrdom 
if they deſtroyed themſelves, or compelled others 
to deſtroy them. 

The writings of Auguſtin and Optatus ſeem to 
have had great effect on the Donatiſts; which ſhews, 
that they had ſome good principles, 

This affair of the Donarifts being ſimilar to that 
in which Cyprian was engaged, and both happen- 
ing in Africa (in the larger ſenſe) the latter re- 
newed the idea of the former; and the writers in 
the controverſy with the Donatiſts, become expo- 
ſitors of Cyprian and Stephen. —The chief writers 
on the fide of the Donatiſts were Parmenianus, 

| Petilianus, 
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Petilianus, Creſconius, &c. Their adverſaries were 
Auguſtin and Optatus, whoſe writings muſt be 
ſtudied by any one that wiſhes to be fully informed 
on the {ubject. He would find them rational and 
ſpirited, and agreeing with our“ church. 

Now it does not appear to me, that theſe two 
celebrated cafes are exactly parallel to ours; be- 
caule in both, the Miniſters are ſuppoſed diſqua- 


lificd ab initio, whereas our Miniſters, in the preſent 


Articie, are ſuppoſed to be regularly ordained. — 


But yet theſe cates would produce arguments 
which would affect the ſubſect now before us; 
eſpecially as Cæcilianus was accuſed of immora- 
lities, though perhaps unjuſtly. It would thence 
come to be argued generally, whether vice, in a 
miniſter, hinders - the effect of his miniſterial 
acts. 

11. But not to detain you longer from the age 
of the Reformation. I have not the works of 
Wickliffe at hand, but I ſuſpect, that, inveighing 
againſt the wickedneſs of — Romiſh Prieſts, he 
uſed, as one topic, the notion, that their profli- 
acy mult vitiate the Sacraments; or he ſaid ſome- 
thing which his enemies might repreſent as mean- 
ing that. The council of Conſtance made decrees 
againſt him, and determined to dig up his bones 
on account of certain propoſitions :—-Qne of them 
was, If a Biſhop or Prieſt live in mortal fin, 
he? ordaineth not, bantizeth not, conſecrateth 
not.“ Another propoſition ſaid to be taken out 


of Wicklifte, as to the ſum*, is, The ill Life of 
a Prelate 


2 Take a ſpecimen in Forbes, 10. 1. 8. from Aug. de Unico 


Baptiſmo contra Petilianum. 
© 'Theſe are the words in Baxter's Hiſt, of Councils, page 
431.— Thoſe in page 438, are there ſaid to be © charged on 


John Hu/5,” but in page 439, ** taken out of Wickliffe.” 


Page 438 ; ſee alto page 439. 
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a Prelate ſubtracteth the ſubjects acceptation of 
orders, and other ſacraments;“ —* and yet in caſe 
of neceſſity,” &c. But the Council of Conſtance 
might miſrepreſent the ſayings of the Reformers. 

In the Neceſſary Doctrine, &c. we have a paſſage 
to our purpole, on the ſubject of the Romiſh 
Sacrament of Orders*, in which mention is made 
of the Donatiſts, and the opinions of ſome ancients 
introduced, as Chryſoſtom, Ambroſe, and Gregory 
of Nazianzum. This work agrees with the doc- 
trine of our Church. 

The Anabaptiſts, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, ran into this error, that the vices of Miniſters 
muſt annull the force of Sacraments; as might be 
expected from their unthinking ſeverity and mo- 
roſeneſs. Luther ſays of them“, (Anabaptiſtæ) 
« propter hominum vitia vel indignitatem (“e un- 
worthineſs,” the expreſſion of our Article) damnant 
verum Baptiſma.” And Forbes', in his tenth Book 
and ſecond Chapter, ſpeaks of the old controverſy, 
de fide et probitate baptizantis,” being renewed 
by the Anabaptiſts at the Retormation; whoſe 
fundamental principle I judge (from Maſbeim's 
account of them) to be, that the viſible church of 
Chrift, muſt be perfect in fact as well as in Theory. 
In the Reformatio Legum (de Hzrefibus, Cap. 15.) 
the Anabaptiſts are charged with ſeceding from the 
Church, and Sacraments, ſaying, that they are kept 
away, „vel miniſtrorum wugprobitate, vel aliorum 
fratrum. | | 

The Council of Trent anathematizes thoſe who 
ſay, that a Prieſt living in mortal fin, cannot confer 
a Sacrament. The Catechiſm is expreſſed not 


unlike 


About three pages from the beginning of the ſubject. 
b Works, Vol. 2, fol. 503. : | | 


Forbes, 10. 2. 1. and 10. 4. It. 
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unlike our own* Article. —Thoſe who follow the 
confeſſion of Augſburg, damnant Donatiſtas et 
ſimiles, qui negabant licere populo uti miniſterio 
in Eccleſia, et ſentiebant miniſterium malorum 
inutile et inefficax! efle.” — The Helvetic ſays *, that 
the perfection of Sacraments does not depend on 
the worthineſs or unworthineſs of thoſe who give 
them. And the Scotch, that for the right #/e of 
Sacraments, 1t 1s requiſite that their end and deſign 
ſhould be rightly underſtood by Miniſter and 
people, The preſbyterians do not ſeem to condemn 
the error heartily. 

Heylin, in his introduction to his Life of Arch- 
biſhop Laud®, fays, that the Church of England 
joins with the Church of Rome in ſeveral points, 
in oppoſition to Sectaries of various kinds; amongſt 
other Articles, he mentions that © of hinderin 
the effect of the Sacraments by unworthy Minil 
ters.”—And Du Pin, in his commonitorium?, 
makes no objection to our twenty-fixth Article. 

Barclay, in his Apology for the Quakers, treats 
the diſtinction uſed in our Article between the 
Man and the Miniſter, as frivolous; and ſeemingly 
runs into the notion lately mentioned as held by 
the firſt Anabaptiſts, that becauſe the Church of 
Chriſt is perfect in Theory, it muſt be ſo in fa#: 

that 


* See alſo Catech. on the Euchariſt ; Se. Lxx1v, page 232. 
— Adds of the Council, Seſſion vii. Canon 12; on Sacraments 
in general, 


Syntagma, Aug. Conf. Art, viii, or page 13. of ſecond 
t. ; 
m The Helvetic Churches were founded by Zuinglius ; the 
Dutch have much of Calvin's notion in their doctrine: the 
French Proteſtants are called Calviniſts in France. (Voltaire, 
Louis XIV. Calviniſine . —Calvin, Inſt. 17. 16. agrees with 
us: See a paſſage in Bingham's Works, Vol. 2, page 565, from 
Archbiſhop Whitgift, expreſſing the opinion of Calvin. 

n Page 37. o Append, to Moſheim. 
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that is, no imperfect church muſt be allowed to be 
a true Church. One ſees what the ſcope of the 
reaſoning is; to depreciate all facraments, by 
heightening the defects to. which they may be 
liable in ſome particular caſes, in the preſent faulty 
ſtate of things; in order to draw men from ex- 
ternals, and bring them to truſt only to the in- 
ternal ligit.— The idea was not new in Barclay's 
time. In the Helvetic Confeſſion are theſe words; 
Neque eos probamus, qui propter inwiſ vilia, aſper- 
nantur in ſacramentis vi/ibilia, &c. quaies Meſſa- 
lian? fuiſſe dicuntur. 

111. But though we may agree with the Church 
of Rome as to the perfection of ſacraments admi- 
niſtered by imperfect men; yet there is another 
thing, very nearly allied to this, in which we 
oppoſe them: that 1s, the effect of the Intention of 
a Prieſt when he adminiſters Sacraments. 

Intention is not the fame with Probity; becauſe a 
man of a general good character, might not intend 
to give a ſacrament, as ſuch, on a particular occa- 
fion, or he might be abſent in mind, &c.—and a 
bad man might intend it. But yet theſe are con- 
nected? : ordinarily, a good man will have the 
pureſt intention in all offices of religion. The 
Romaniſts mention worthineſs and intention to- 
gether, And they deſcribe their meaning by 
laying, that a Miniſter muſt intend, in order to 
have his acts effectual, what the Church* intends ; 
the Church, I ſuppoſe, from which he reccives 


his 


? For Meſſaliani, or Euchitz, ſee Art. xxv. Sect. 11. where 
there is mention of the Quakers, and of this paſſage : for ſome 
half converted Quakers, ſee the ſixth Section of this Article. 

9 Forbes, 10. 1. 18. 

See Council of Trent, Seſſ. 7. Can. 11, 12 a Cate- 
chiſm, Part. 2. Sect. 23, of Sacraments in general. 

Council and Catcchiſm, ibid. | 


VOL. IV. R 
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his commiſſion : but the Romaniſts conceive only 
one true church. — This idea of what the Miniſter 
is to intend, was delivered by Pope Eugenius* in 
the Council of Florence, in the year 1438.—And, 
though the Council of Trent adopted it, yet 
Caterini* argued, in that Council, as a Proteſtant 
would now argue“. 

We muſt not, however, think that the queſtion 
about the intention of the Miniſter, was firſt 
ſtarted even in the Council of Florence. So lon 
ago as the time of Athanaſius, it was diſcuſſed. 
— Athanaſius, when a Boy, at Alexandria, bap- 
tized? ſome Boys, in the way of boyiſh imitation; 
by way of playing, as we ſhould ſay, at chriſtening. 
But Biſhop Alexander, by the advice of his Clergy, 
held the Baptiſm to be valid: and would not have 
the boys re- baptized.— Amongſt the Schoolmen, 
our countryman Duns* ſpeaks of a diſtinction be- 
tween attual* and habitual intention, as eſtabliſhed, 
and propoſes an intermediate fort, which he calls 
virtual. — Cardinal Bona, in his Book on the Mals“, 
lays, of the Prieſt's intention, © habitualis ſuffi 
ciens non eſt; actualis optima atque laudabilis; 
{ed non neceflaris : ſufficit enim virtualis, illa 
nimirùm quæ ab actuali proveniens et non revocata 
adhuc remanet ſecundum ſuam virtutem.” —I give 
this ſentence at length in order to ſhew what nice- 
ties the ſubject of Intention admits of, Indeed it 
is ſo far from being limited to free forts, that it 

| contains 


t Forbes, 10. 1. 14. u Forbes, 10. 1. 27. 

x See Trent, Seſſ. 14 Chap. 6. about a Confefor not having 
a due Intention. 

Forbes, 10. 1. 15. from Ruffinus, Sozomen, &c. 

2 Duns Scotus.— See Forbes, 10. 1. 22. 

2 Locke's diſtinction between actual and habitual knowledge, 
is ſimilar to this; on the underſtanding, 4. 1. 8. 


» Card. Bona died 1674, Et, 65: — De Miſa, cap. 1. Sec. 5. 
page 180, col. 2. 
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contains an infinity of degrees, and an endleſs 
variety of mixtures, | | 

If all the Romaniſts ſaid no more than that a 
Prieſt ought to intend what the Church intends, it 
might be taken as meaning only, that whoever acts 
by commiſſion, ought to follow the intention of his 
principal z but in ſome writings compoſed for the 
People, the buſineſs of Intention is much abuſed. 
We need not a ſtronger inſtance than the Rubric 
produced by Biſhop Burnet, on the Article. — 
Biſhop Porteus's account alfo is worthy to be read®. 
—And in the year 1788, a French Proteſtant 
Clergyman told a friend of mine, that the then 
Archbiſhop of Paris had given great offence to 
the generality of his Clergy by reviving, in a note 
on one of his Mandemens, the doctrine, that the 
efficacious Grace of the Sacrament was divided 
into three Portions; one of which was for the offi- 
ciating Prieſt, one for his aſſiſtants, the third for 
him who received : but that the Prieſt might, if 
he thought proper, by his Intentio, and the private 
act of his mind, take the laſt portion to himſelf, 
and cheat the communicant of it.“ 

Iv. I will trouble you with no more Hiſtory. 

Let us now ſee what may be wanted in the way 
of Explanation, 

In this twenty-ſixth Article we muſt conceive 
the ſubject of Sacraments in general, to be con- 
tinued. Though what has now been faid may 
leem to relate to one or the other Sacrament in 
particular, yet it ought to relate to one only as a 
Sacrament: if it does that, it may be affirmed of 
lacraments in general. 

The fille is expreſſed in terms which were 
uſual at the time: the paſſages cited may ſhewy 
| that; 
© Brief Confutation, page 70. 

R 2 
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that; particularly the margin of the Trent Cate- - 
chiſm. a | 

In this Article it is ſuppoſed, that the Miniſters 
ſpoken of, are though real, yet wrworthy Minil- 
ters; and that thoſe who receive a Sacrament, are 
worthy receivers: whereas in the twenty-ninth 
Article, we ſhall find the Miniſters are ſuppoſed 
worthy, the receivers unworthy. 

For © viſible church,“ ſee the nineteenth Article, 
Sect. rv. “ Have chief authority“ in Latin it is 
only © præſint,“ which might ſeemingly have been 
tranſlated prefide. The Engliſh, as it ſtands at 
preſent, directs our views to the higheſt Prelates, 
but the Latin, to any Miniſter who happens to 
preſide 1n giving Sacraments. 

The latter paragraph ſeems intended to obviate 
an objection which might be made to the former. 
Men might ſay, you eſteem the wickedneſs of 
Miniſters too lightly : no, ſays the latter para- 
graph (in effect), the evil of wicked Miniſters is 
very great and important; but if you apply a 
wrong remedy. to it, you make it ſtill greater. — 
Puniſh the guilty, not the innocent. Proceed 
againſt the Miniſters, but do not prevent the 
people from benefiting by thoſe inſtitutions, which 
are intended for their Benefit. Let no man be 
hindered from doing his part; whatever ſtumbling- 
blocks may lie in his way, every man will be ſure 
to get good if he does his beſt to proceed in the 
paths of duty. 

The idea of the efficacy of miniſterial acts, has 
been confounded with that of the duty of Miniſ- 
ters; certainly it 1s wrong for Miniſters to be 
vicious, but if they continue to act by com- 
miſſion from Heaven, benefits may be received 

through 
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through their agency“. It is wrong for any Magiſ- 
trate to be vicious, but yet the people may re- 
ceive redreſs and protection from warrants ſigned 
by him. 1 

When we ſpeak of * the effect of the ſacra- 
ments,” we ſhould diſtinguiſh between their effects 
as ſuch, and their accidental effects; a ſacrament 
given by a good Miniſter, will have more effect 
in raiſing pious affections, than given by a bad 
one; but this I call accidental: its effect as a 
ſacrament, that effect which no ſacrament can fail 
to produce when intire and regular, will be pro- 
duced, though the Miniſter be not a good man. 
This diſtinction, between accidental good effects, 
and ſuch as may be called eſſential, Auguſtin ſeems 
to have been maſter of*. 

v. It does not ſeem as if our Proof need run 
into any great length. 

* Sacraments are not to be neglected by the 
People, becauſe they think Miniſters blameable.” 

We may look at Matt. vii. 22.— Acts iu. 13.— 
1 Cor. iii. 5.—or we may, with Biſhop Burnet, 
uſe the reductio ad abſurdum, and fay, if faults 
of Miniſters vitiate ſacraments, a man can never 
know whether he has been baptized or not, or 
whether he has received the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper; he cannot even know whether he 
be a Chriſtian.ä— We may add, that as all men are 
faulty, there can be ro true Church of Chrilt. 
But the Article itſelf contains ſufficient Proof of 
what it aſſerts. If an Article contains only pro- 
poſitions which are aſſertions, our buſineſs is to 

give 


* Trent, Seſſ. 7. Can. 11. we have, “ requiri intentionem:“ 
now Intention may be required as Duty, or in order to 2fficacy ; 
does the Council mean at all to leave ſuch an ambiguity ? 

© See paſſages quoted in Forbes, 10. 2. 14. and 10. 3. 6. 
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give proofs; but when the propoſitions which an 
Article contains, are themſelves arguments, or 
proofs, all additional arguments are ſuperfluous. 

Biſhop Burnet alſo reaſons, in the ſame form, 
on the other point, of the Intention of the Prieft 
being neceſſary towards the complete effect of a 
Sacrament. If the ſecret acts of the Prieſt's mind 
can prevent admiſſion into the Chriſtian Covenant, 
no one can tell whether he be a Chriſtian or nor. 
Nay, who can tell whether he who acts as a Prieſt 
be a Chriſtian ?—Salvation at the diſcretion of 
Prieſts, not only good but wicked, is not con- 
ceivable. More need ſcarce be added on ſuch a 
notion. | 

vi. Wecome then to our Application. 

A form of Aſſent does not ſeem neceſſary; but 
ſomething may be ſaid on the ſubject of mutual 
conceſſions. —It we take in the ſubject of Intention, 
which does not properly belong to our Article 
(if it did Du Pin would ſcarcely be filent,) we 
have two adverſaries; on the ſubject of unworthi- 
neſs, ſome Diſſenters; on that of Intention, the 
Romaniſts. 

1. To ſuch Diſſenters, or Sectaries, we might 
grant, that they have good motives for aſcribing 
great evil to the unworthineſs of Miniſters; and 
that, in one ſenſe, the good effects of Sacraments 
are really hindered by vicious Clergy; that is, 
ſacraments ill adminiſtered, make a weaker im- 
preſſion on the heart than when well adminiſtered, 
And their © ſpiritual Grace” does partly conſiſt in 
their good effects on the mind according to the 
natural courſe of things*. 

But then we mult expect to have it granted, on 
the other hand, that no man is to abſent himſelt 
from any ſacramental inſtitutions under Been 
i : 
Art. xxv. Set. 17, 
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of the wickedneſs or unworthineſs of Minifters. 
That every man is to do his own part in the 
beſt manner poflible.- And that a perſon, as an 
Agent, or under a commiſfion, may do valid acts, 
though he be of an immoral private® character. 

2. To Romaniſts, with regard to Intention, we 
may grant, that a mere caſual, jocular ſprinkling, 
though with a ſacred form of words, does not 
conſtitute a Baptiſm. That the receivers of Sacra- 
ments ſhould have reaſon to think, that thoſe who 
adminiſter, act under commiſſion from God, or 
Chriſt, or from a religious Society. Whence we 
are led to call the boyiſh ſprinkling of Athanafins, 
no Baptiſm, becauſe he could not, whilſt a boy, 
have any commiſſion to adminiſter Sacraments. 

But we muſt expect the Romaniſts to grant, in 
return, that the people have reaſon to think a man 
regularly commiſſioned, who appears in a facred 
place, habited for ſacred purpoles, under autho- 
rity.— We muſt expect to have it allowed, that 
Salvation, laboured for by Chriſtian obedience, 
cannot be capriciouſly put out of the reach of the 
pious and virtuous, the faithful and diligent, by 
thoſe, who are perhaps more frail than themſelves. 
. Laſtly, as to Improvement, it ſeems as if ſome 
might be drawn from obſerving cafes in human 
life, in which men a& by commiſſion, where the 

ſame 


Charles Leſlie has a diſcourſe intitled, . who they are that 
are now qualified to adminiſter Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper.“ 
(Works, Vol. 2. fol. page 719).— He ſays ſome Quakers, after 
reading on Baptiſm, * ſtand chiefly upon the per/onal holineſs of 
the adminiſtrator :? he means private virtue; for he ſays, that 
beſides perſonal holineſs, ſacerdotal is required: — theſe half- 
converted Quakers thought, that the ſpiritual effects of Bap- 
tiſm cannot be conveyed by means of an unſanctified inſtru- 
ment.“ This is to our purpoſe, but the Diſcourſe is chiefly to 
prove, that Miniſters ordained by Bikops, are the perſons duly 
qualified, The fifth Section, however, page 735, is upon our 
Queſtion, R 4 
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ſame difficulties occur, but occaſion no diſpute. 
An Ambaſſador acts for his Sovereign; if he be a 
worthleſs man his vices do harm, but his acts are 
valid. They are not valid without ſome kind of 
zn/ention; and he muſt intend what his Sovereign in- 
tends; yet he may be abſent in mind while he is 
ſigning a treaty; nevertheleſs his inattention will 
not make his ſignature of no force. 

Improvement might alſo ariſe from reflecting 
how very practical ſubjects are, which are treated as 
ſpeculative. Who maintains any doctrine about 
unworthineſs or intention of Miniſters, but with 
ſome farther view ?—Let then Practice be pro- 
feſſed, and then we can urge, do your beſt; en- 
deavour to prevent unworthineſs of every kind; to 
prevent men from depending on mere external 
acts, done without any intention or meaning of 
virtue or piety. But judge no man. Indeed it 
muſt not be denied, that when men do ule their 
beſt endeavours to attain the higheſt good, they 
are liable to great obſtructions and hindrances from 
others, even in things of a moral and ſpiritual 
nature: but yet if they act with honeſty and dili- 
gence, they may aſſure themſelves that nothing 


which they do, will be loſt on him to whom they 
look up for a reward. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 


OF BAPTISM, 


APTISM is not only a ſign of profeſſion, and 

mark of difference, whereby Chriſtian men 
are diſcerned from others that be not chriſtened ; 
but it is alſo a ſign of Regeneration, or New Birth, 
whereby, as by an inftrument, they that receive 
Baptiſm rightly, are grafted into the Church; the 
promiſes of the forgiveneſs of fin, and of our 
adoption to be the ſons of God by the Holy 
Ghoſt, are viſibly ſigned and ſealed; Faith is con- 
firmed, and Grace increaſed by virtue of prayer 
unto God. The Baptiſm of young Children is in 
any wiſe to be retained in the Church, as moſt 
agreeable with the inſtitution of Chriſt. 


— ———————____—O___— 


1. The Hiſcory of this Article might be very 
long, and might draw us into a number of Con- 
troverſies; I will endeavour to ſelect what is moſt 
material, and beſt founded. We ſhould never- 
theleſs divide our Hiſtory into two parts; the firſt 
relating to Baptiſm without any regard to the Age 
of the perſon baptized : the ſecond relating to the 
Baptiſm of Infants. 

11. Firſt of Baptiſm without regard to Age.— 
Barro ſignifies to tinge, or waſh ; arri much 
the ſame ; Banrifopas, in the middle voice, is re- 


fleftive, and implies waſhing one's /e/f. Waſhing, 
a as 
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as a religious rite, is not conſined to Chriſtianity; 
it has been practiſed both by Hearhens and Jetos; 
and probably takes its riſe from the natural prin- 
ciples of the human conſtitution. I know not 
that the natural principles of cleanlineſs, purity, 
delicacy, and their oppoſites, naſtineſs, filthineſs, 
&c. have cver been philoſophically analyzed; but 
men act upon them continually, and recognize the. 
ſentiments which they are adapted to produce.— 
Mr. Hume, in his Eſſays, (Principles of ' Morals, 
Sect. 8.) ſpegks of cleanlineſs as a quality agree- 
able to others, but he ſays nothing of its effects on 
one's ſelf; which nevertheleſs 5 to be very 
powerful. Every one makes cleanlineſs a part of 
merit and excellence: but there is certainly a great 
connexion between bodily cleanlineſs, and purity 
of Heart. No one ever thought that purity was 
not acceptable to ſuperior Beings; and thoſe who 
have worſhipped different ranks of Deities, have 
always been the more exact in their Pyrifications, 
the more noble they conceived the Deities to be, 
to whom they had occaſion to addreſs them- 
ſelves. 

Perhaps acts of Purification have generally, or 
always, been emblematical ; they have been - per- 
formed as ns of internal cleanſing from vice: 
but yet the natural connexion between external and 
internal purity, makes the repreſentation to ope- 
Tate as a reality: whatever expreſſes purity, pro- 
motes it. Hence it appears natural, that different 
ſets of men, in different ages and countries, ſhould 
have agreed in the practice of ablutions and puri- 
fications“. 

Any one who wiſhes to ſee a ſhort account 80 

the 


Some reaſoning of this fort was made uſe of in the Ap- 
pendix to the firſt Book, Set, J x. N 
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the Luſtrations of the Greeks, may conſult Potter's 
Antiquities®, | 

The diſtinction between clean and unclean, was 
very ſtrongly marked in the Law of Moſes, And 
the Jewiſh traditions carried it ſtill farther. The 
ſixth Order, or great diviſion, of the Talmud, or 
Miſa, is the Order of Purifications; in which the 
rules are very numerous* and complicated. But 
we are moſt concerned with the Jewith manner of 
admitting Proſelytes into their Religion; they uſed 
circumciſion, if it had not been uſed before, but 
always“ Baptiſm. | 

It is worth while to obſerve, that when a Pro- 
ſelyte was baptized and admitted into the Jewiſh 
Religion, he was ſaid to be born again; his Bap- 
tiſm was regeneration*, And there was ſomething 
of the ſame ſort amongſt the Heathens; a perſon 
who had been conſidered as dead, on account of 
long abſence, &c. went through an emblematical 
new-birth, before he recovered his rights, or was 
admitted to certain holy ordinances'.—Nay, Ter- 
tullian ſays, Perſons were baptized in the myſteries 
of Apollo and Ceres, with a view to regeneration 
and impunity.—(Idque fe in regenerationem et im- 
punitatem perjuriorum ſuorum agere præſumunt. 
— Ter. de Baptiſmo, C. 5)*. 

111, In the Chriſtian religion, Baptiſm was 

uſed 


b Vol. 1. page 219.— Juſtin Martyr tries to account for the 
Luftrations of the Heathens by ſome notion relating to true 
Chriſtian Baptiſm.— Apol. 2. page 9g1.—Thirlb. quoted by 
Middleton, in Letter from Rome, page 139. | 

© See Wotton on the Miſna, Vol. f. page 160. 

4 Introd. to Wall on Infant Baptiſm.— Wotton on the Miſa, 
Chap. 8,—But ſee alſo Lardner's Works, Val. 11. page 320. 

© See Authorities in Introd. to Wall, Scct. 6. 
dee Potter, Vol. 1, page 223; Atur«goTorpni, OT v5egomoT- 
4%. The Authors of the Greek Primitives make the latter to 
mean, one whoſe funeral pile was built in his life-time, 

Wall, page 25, quarts. | 
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uſed from the beginning. The Law and the 
Prophets were until John®.” When John began 


to preach and baptize, the Chriſtian religion began 


to be publiſhed; but the Baptiſm of John ſeems 
only to have been preparatory : he preached, in a 
very awakening manner, Repentance; and he made 
his diſciples go through a ceremony of purifica- 
tion, expreſſive of Repentance; but all by way 
of preparing them to acknowledge the great Per- 
ſonage who ſhould come after him. He did not 


pretend to confer the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt*. 


Chriſt himſelf followed. There are ſeveral places of 
Scripture, in which it is ſaid, that Chriſt * baptized; 


but John iv. 2. ſhews that, in ſome way, it might 


be ſaid, and at ſome time, that © Jeſus himſelf bap. 


1 


tized not, but his diſciples.“ Whoever performed 


the office, converts were admitted into Chriſti- 
anity by Baptiſm, and ſuch Baptiſm may be called 
the Baptiſm of Chriſt.—As far as we can judge, 
it was wiſe to adopt a cuſtom generally received; 
and one falling in with the natural feelings of all 
mankind. The Baptiſm of Chriſt differed from 
that of the Heathens as being the Seal of a con- 
tract; for whatever admits any one into a Society, 
muſt imply conditions and contracting. Nay, this 
contract was to mankind, of boundleſs extent, and 
of endleſs duration. Chriſt is repeatedly ſaid to 
baptize with the Holy® Ghoſt; poſſibly we may not 
ſee the full force of the expreſſion ; it might be, 

that 


b Luke xvi. 16. —Lardner, in the place above-mentioned, 


thinks, that Baptiſm was r uſed as an initiation rite, in the 


Chriſtian Religion, Works, Vol. 2. page 320. 

i Acts xix. 1—6. 

* See Matt. iii. 11.— John i. 33.— iii. 22, 26.— iv. 1. 

1 This expreſſion might perhaps bear to be interpreted as a 
comparative phraſe; like Matt. ix. 23. and parallels. If ſo, 
it would mean, that Jeſus baptized 4% frequently than his 
diſciples. 5 i | 

= Matt. Ul, 11.— John 1. 33.— Acts 1. 5 
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that the Baptiſm of Chriſt was immediately at- 
tended with ſpiritual gifts; as diſtinguiſhed from 
that of Joku, which was only an emblem of Re- 

ntance; or from that of ſucceeding Chriſtians, 
which ſeems to have been followed by gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt, but not always immediately. 

Under the ſubject of Confirmationꝰ, we ſaw 
ſomething of the manner in which the gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt followed Baptiſm at a diſtance, as 
deſcribed in the Acts of the Apoſtles.—St. Paul 
has been thought“ rather to diſclaim the office 
of baptizing; he does not ſeem to me to do that; 
he only mentions that preaching was his depart- 
ment; and ſpeaks of baptizing in ſuch an eaſy 
way, as if he had always baptized. when he had 
had leiſure, and occaſion had ſerved, and as if he 
had never taken any exact account of thoſe whom 
he baptized. But yet the number of thoſe he had 
haptized at Corimh when he wrote his firſt Epiſtle, 
ſeerns to us very ſmall ; and puts us upòn thinking 
how, from the nature of preaching and baptizing, 
they muſt interfere much more with each other 
according to primitive, than according to modern 
cuſtoms: certainly many could baptize, who could 
not preach, or govern. | 

The Baptiſm by Fire, Matt. iii. 11%. does not 
ſeem to mean any particular kind of Baptiſm to be 
deſcribed by an Hiſtorian, or Antiquarian. The 
expreſſion, ** He ſhall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghoſt and with Fire,” ſeems of the prophetical 
kind, and not intended to be underſtood at the 
time of ſpeaking it. It would excite a ſentiment 
of dread, immediately after“ hewn down and 
caſt into the fire;” — but it might predict the 


fer 
* Ads ii. 38. 9 Art. xxv. Sect. 111. 
P 1 Cor. 1. 14. 17. 
$ Kaz wvgs is omitted in ſeveral Manuſcripts, 
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fery _— which fate upon the Apoſtles : com- 
pare Acts i. 5". 

The Baptiſm of Chrift, and that of his. fol- 
lowers, ſeem ſtill emblematical.—This is well de-. 
ſcribed by Cyprian*, where he fays, there is no 
need of “ foap and other helps, and a large 
pool,” &c, 

iv. The carly Fathers ſeem to ſpeak as if Bap- 
tiſm had been always, that is, in all ordinary caſes, in 
ancient times, performed by immer ſton of the whole 
body; performed any where, at any Pond or River; 
till Baths were made for the purpoſe, in buildings 
on the outſide of churches, which were called 
Baptiſteries.—If we conſider how very ſhort and 
general the directions of ſcripture are with regard 
to Baptiſm, and how few circumſtances are related 
in the narrations, we ſhall not wonder if we find 
very great variety in the ancient rites of baptiſm 
before Churches were regulated by civil Laws.— 
Irenzus's account of the Valentinians is trans- 
lated by Wall*; but, without repeating their ex- 
travagances, we may mention, that frequently 
Baptifm uſed, amongſt ſober Chriftians, to be pre- 
ceded by Prayer and Faftiug *: - that the Head of 
the Perſon in the water, was put under water three 
times, in which caſe writers ufe the expreſſion, 
trine immer ſion: it ſeems, at firſt, as if this cere- 
mony had ariſen from the Form of baptizing in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoſt; but yet, for ſome reaſon or 
other, a cuſtom of immerging three times, has 

| = prevailed, 

r Thoſe who are moſt converſant in oriental idiom might 
inform us, whether Holy Ghoft ard fire, could mean the ſame 
as the Holy Ghoſt aſſuming a #ery appearance? 

5 Wall. page 464, quarto, from Ep. 69. — This is applicable 
to the ſubje& of Hrinꝶling, Set, x. 


© Part2. Chap. v. Sect. 1. 
uv Wall, Part 2. Chap. ix. | - 


prevailed, both amongſt the Heathens* and the 
Jews?. The trine immerſion afterwards got into 
diſrepute, on account of ſome Heretics who uſed 
it, and was ordered to be left off, by a Council 
held at Foledo*.—After Baptiſm, a mixture of 
milk and honey uſed to be given, and a white gar- 
ment put on; all theſe were emblematical. Some 
unction uſed to be practiſed: and the ceremony 
was never performed without an abrenunciation of 
the Devil, and ſome profeſſion of Fait li. I men- 
tioned Exorciſm under a former Article, and 
how ſoon Baptiſm was ſometimes followed by Con- 
firmation. 1-1 | 

It uſed to be reckoned, that Martyrdom ſupplied 
the place of Baptiſm ; that is, that if a convert, 
who had not been baprtized,- ſuffered Martyrdom 
for the Chriſtian religion, his martyrdom would 
complete his admiſſion into the Church of Chriſt, 
as much as Baptiſm would have done: and parti- 
cular reaſons and analogies were urged in favour 
of the notion.—As the perſon baptized is wetted 
with water, fo is the Martyr with his own blood *: 
&c. | 
v. The rites of Baptiſm uſed in the Greek 
Church, may be found in Sir Paul Ricant's* pre- 
ſent State, &c. and an account of their grand 
annual Purification may be ſeen in Cave's Ap- 
pendix, before referred to, under the word & iat: 


and 


* Potter's Antiquities, Vol. 1. page 221. 223. Idem ter 
ſocios puri circumtulit unda, En. G. 229,—Terque ſenem 
flamma, ter aqua, ter ſulphure luſtrat. Ovid Metam. lib. 5. 
cap. 2.— In the latter paſſage the word Hamma reminds one of 
the ſcriptural baptizing with fire; though no way probably 
connected with it. | 
Y See Wall's Introd. page lxi. and page 488. 

See Sparrow's Rationale, page 260. - 
* Wall, Part 2. Chap . Sc. 2. page 466, quarto. 
d Chap. 7. | 


baptiſm, is about the Greek Church. 


are held to baptize effectually, without any conſi- 
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and one chapter in Bingham's Hiſtory of Lay- 


vi.. The Romanifts profeſs, that pure water is 
the only proper“ matter of Baptiſm; yet by rules 
built on tradition, they uſe holy Chriſm: they alſo 
ule Exorciſm, Salt, Sputle, the white Garment, 
and burning the wax-light : and ſign eight parts of 
the body (reckoning. the eyes 7wo,) with the ſign 
of the © Croſs.— They conſider Baptiſm as valid by 
whomfoever * performed, Layman, Jew, Infidel, 
Woman, &c. but only in caſes of neceſſity ; that 
is, they had rather have a perſon baptized irregu- 
larly than not at all. Heretics who adminiſter 
baptiſm 1n the-name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, and who intend what the Church intends, 


deration of neceſſitys, 

VII. The Reformed churches ſhew their abhor- 
rence for Popery by departing more or leſs from 
the Romiſh cuſtoms. Thoſe who think that the 
Church of England has not carried Reformation 
far enough, ſpeak with a kind of horror of any 
Baptiſm whatever performed by* Women. And 
direct the ceremony not to be performed where 
Popiſh Fonts* uſed to be ſuperſtitiouſly placed; 
they alſo omit the ſign of the croſs, and are much 
ſcandalized by it in others. I he Lutherans are 
faid, on the other hand, to uſe exorciſm; the 
Engli/h, according to their uſual moderation, drop- 
wa. moſt popiſh ceremonies by degrees, (ſee Wall, 
page 470.—Puller, page 281.) and probably * 

| than 


4 Trent Catech. Sect. 11. or 7. 

© Thid. Sect. 61, &c. f Tbid. SeR. 22. 

Council of Trent, Seſſion 7, 4th Canon on Baptiſm. 

> Scotch Confeſſion, Chap. 22. imò, quod magis eſt horren- 
dum, teeminis baptizare permittunt. Syntagma, page 154. 
{econd paging. | 

i Directory. 
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than they would have done, had all their Divines 
ſtaid at home, or none of them gone to Geneva, 
&c. but they {till uſe Forts, with the ſign of the 
Croſs. | 

viii. Charles Leſlie, a celebrated writer againſt 
the Quakers, ſays, that no one ſpoke againſt water- 
baptiſm before George Fox, whom he places in the 
year 16 50. — And Archbiſhop Secker' ſays, that a 
« Set (meaning the Quakers) ſprung up amongſt us 
within a little more than 100 years, deny” the ſacred 
appointment of water: But it ſeems to me, that 
ſome of the ancient heretics had the ſame turn 
of thought with. our modern Quakers ; the ſame 
way of underſtanding, or rather, of feeling, the 
Scriptures®. For there is a ſort of temper, which, 
in any age, if not corrected, will bring men to 
aim at being all ſpirit. Quintilla ſeems to have 
had this quakerith turn; and was a felf-commiſ- 
ſioned female teacher“: a great rarity, I fancy, 
in ancient times.—- The Council of Trent has a 
Canon againſt the denyers of Water-baptiſm; ſuch 

therefore exiſted®. 

' 1x, The Socinians have been mentioned before 
as allowing but. one ceremonial præceptum of 
Chriſt, an injunction to break bread . They con- 
ſider 


* On Water-Baptiſm, end of Sect. 11.— Works, Vol. 2, 

pige 679. Charles Leſlie was a proteſtant adherent to the 
retender in 1714; and would have converted him from Popery. 

Lecture 35. page 222. 

m Compare Barclay's Apology, page 386, Edit. Birm. with 

what was ſaid in Art. xxv. of the Aſcodrutz, &c,— See 

alſo Aug. Har. 59.— Wall, 2. 7. 7.—But with regard to the 

Manichean Bapdfa, Wall, 2. 5. 3. and Lardner, Vol. 3. page 

490, are of contrary opinions. 

* See Wall, Part 2. Chap. 5. Sect. 2. 

Canon 2. of Seſſ. 7. (de Baptiſmo.) 

Art. xx v. SeR. 11. from Racovian Catechiſm, page 143. 

And Ep. to Radecius in Socinus's Works, fel. Vol. 1. 
page 380, 383, 384. 

VOL, IV. 8 
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two modes of performing an emblematical act, 
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ſider Baptiſm as a viſible ceremony, admitting men 
into Chriſtianity, when they have been Jews, or 
Pagans ; but not to be uſed in a Family already 
Chriſtian, —Fauſtus Socinus has written a treatiſe 
on Baptiſm . 

The Jews had a notion like this of the Soci- 
nians*, | 

x. I will only mention one thing more before 
proceed to the Hiſtory of Infant-Baptiſm; and 
that is, the cuſtom of /prinkling or pouring water 
on the perſon baptized ; or the cuſtom of partial 
immerſion, as ſupplanting, in ſome countries, 
that of total immerſion. The Baptiſts do diſtin- 
guiſh between ſprinkling and pouring, but to no 
end that I can perceive. Indeed more attention 
has been paid to the diſtinction between dipping 
and ſprinkling, than it appears to me to deſerve: 


may be equally good, if they be equally adapted to 
circumſtances. 

Wall ſays, that Mr. Walker has ſtudied this 
ſubject of aſperſion, affuſion, &c. more diligently 
than any other perſon'. 

In early times of Chriftianity, Baptiſm was per- 
formed by immerſion, ordinarily, but c/inic Bap- 
tiſm was always, probably, performed by affuſion, 
or pouring : though it was reckoned to leave a 
man in ſome reſpects leſs qualified for ſome public 
offices —Wall quotes a good* inſtance out of 
Cyprian : he allo mentions the caſe of a Priſoner. 

But 


q Sce Voſſius de Baptiſmo. | 

See Wall on Infant-Baptiſm, Introd, Se& 3. and 5. or the 
laſt chapter of the Book, page 524, quarto.——Lntrod, page l. 

dee Wall, page 470, quarto, the title of Walker's Book is, 
«« Doctrine of Baptiſms ?? | 

t Part 2. Chap. 9. Sect. 2. page 464, quarto : quoted Sett. 
*. It is ſcarcely needful to ſay, that clinic Baptiſm is Baptiſm 
of thoſe who keep their beds, 
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But fo far, affuſion was only allowed in clinic bap- 
tiſm, or in caſes of neceſſity. | 

Near the end of the fifth Century, Gennadius of 
Marſeilles" ſpeaks as if it was an indifferent matter 
whether a man were wetted with water, or plunged 
into it; but he is the firſt who does ſo. Indeed 
the cuſtom of immerſion was firſt left off in France, 
and laſt in England; in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. — But ſtill it is ſaid, that all Countries con- 
tinue the practice of immerſion, except the Weſ- 
tern or Latin Church; except thoſe, who are, or 
have been, under the Government of the Pope.— 
It is natural that the cuſtom of ſprinkling ſhould 
gain ground, as being more commodious than im- 
merſion, eſpecially in cold * Countries: ſome very 
eminent men of our own country, have however 
been deſirous to reſtore the practice of immer- 
ſion, in ordinary caſes?, It is favoured by our 
Rubric. 

xi. We come now to the Hiſtory of Infant- 
baptiſm. 

As the cuſtom of baptizing in general, ſo that 
of baptizing Infants in particular, ſeems to have 
had ſome Pindation in the Nature of man, 
Parents are anxious that their offspring ſhall be 
ſecured from dangers, and put in a way to obtain 
advantages, as ſoon as poſſible. And the ſame 
motives which impel parents to admit their chil- 
dren into the Family of a Maſter, in the way of 
Apprenticeſhip, or into any literary Society for the 
purpoſe of education, impel them to make their 
children members of 'Chriſt, in order that they 

7 may 
De eccleſ. dogm. cap. 74. | 
* In Ruſſia, it is ſaid, Children are bathed in cold water ; 


yet, generally ſpeaking, Immerſion may ſuit the warmeſt cli- 
mates beſt, 


Wall, Part 2, Chap. 9. Sect. a. page 474, quarto. 
$ 2 
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may be inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven,— 
By the Law of Nature, a Parent makes any en- 
gagement for his Son, during minority, which his 
Son would make for himſelf, if fully informed of 
the benefits reſulting from it: and if any bond or 
ſecurity is to be given, it muſt be given by the 
parent. Would then a youth, if for the moment 
enlightened, and informed of all the benefits re- 
ſulting from Chriſtianity, and of the hazards of 
neglecting it, be baptized or not? on the anſwer 
depends the rectitude of baptizing a youth during 
his minority*. But theſe moral remarks muſt not 
here be purſued farther than 1s requiſite to ſet 
the Hiftory of Infant-Baptiſm in a right point of 
view“. | 

Amongſt Heathens, there was ſuch a thing as 
Luftration® of Infants : which was accompanied, 
both amongſt Greeks and Romans, with the giving 
of a name. 

Amongſt the Fews, circumciſion was performed 
on the eighth day after the birth, and a name was 
given? at that time And what was before men- 
tioned, from Wall's Introduction, about their 
baptizing Proſelytes, may be extended to Chil- 
dren; as Wall proves from Jewiſh writings“: the 
Jews had moreover, a reference to our moral prin- 
ciple, the good of the child*; and they expected 

Jews 


z Minority, in any one affair, if not fixed by Civil Laws, 
muſt mean the time, from birth, during which a perſon is unable 
to judge for himſelf, in that particular affair. | 

* 'This was farther explained in my Lectures on Dr. Balguy's 
Moral Syllabus, Part 2. Chap. 3. Sect. 1. Subſect. 1. 35. and 
dubſect. 2. 3.— But both the Syllabus and the Explanation are 
in MS. 

d See Wheatly on the Common Prayer.—Office of Baptiſm, 
page 360, 

© Gen, Xx1. 3, 4.— Luke 1. 59, 60.— ii. 21. 

4 See Introd. Sect. 3. 5. and Sect. 11. of this Art. 

e Walls Introd. Sect. 3, 
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Jetos to be baptized on the coming of Elias or 
. ä 

x11, But the moſt difficult matter to ſettle is, 
how the Chri/tians acted, in early times. with regard 
to the baptizing of infants. Walls Hiſtory of 
Infant-Baptiſm ſeems to me an excellent book; 
clear, learned, rational, candid, unaffected ; and I 
ſhould add, ſpeaking from my own experience, 
lively: I fincerely recommend it; not only on 
account of the information it gives with regard to 
infant-baptiſm, but as laying open Chriſtian Anti- 
quity in general, and treating, in a maſterly way, 
many ſubjects uſeful to a Divine*®. Nevertheleſs I 
do not pretend that it removes all doubts what- 
ſoever, even on its principal ſubject. With regard 
to the Scriptures, what can be deduced from them 
lies in a ſmall compaſs. On the one hand, they 
mention #0 inſtance of infant- baptiſm; on the other, 
they afford no inſtance of baptiſm being delayed. 
Some Families are ſpoken of collectively, as being 
baptized, but the children, are not mentioned par- 
ticularly b. 

X111, How ſoon any accounts of infant-bap- 
tiſm, appear in reputable writers, 1s a matter in 
diſpute. Some Pædobaptiſts have, in their can- 
dour, allowed a longer time before any appear, 

7 | than 


f This is affirmed at the concluſion of Wall's Introduction, 
but I ſee no proofs; they may be in Selden, Lightfoot, &c. 
however, the notion makes the meſſage of the Jews, John i. 
19—25, intelligible, Who art thou that baptizeſt eros? — 
Jews need not be baptized till Chriſt, or at leaſt Elias, come: 
art thou then the Chriſt? or art thou Elias? or who art thou? 

s This Book was before recommended, at the opening of the 
Pelagian Controverſy. — Art. 1x. Sect. viii. | 

u Acts x. 48. and xvi. 15. 33. and 1 Cor. 1. 16,—See more- 
over Acts ii. 41. and viii. 12, or 16; where numbers are baptized 
in which muſt probably be ſome children. | 
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than others have approved of.—Bingham' begins 
his evidences from the earlieſt times; ſo indeed 
does Wall; but the firſt proofs are only by impli- 
cation*. To theſe writers I muſt refer you : the 
ſubſtance of the proofs is well collected in a ſhort 
popular dialogue done by Wall from his larger 
work, and intitled, A Conference between two 
Men that had doubts about Infant-Baptiſm.“— 
From this I may read a few words about the firfl 
centuries. - What I ſhall attempt is to give you 
ſome of the moſt remarkable things in the Hiſtory, 
and ſuch as have had the moſt influence on mens 
opinions. 
xX1V. 1. No diſpute or controverſy was ever 
held in ancient times concerning our ſubject ; all 
the paſſages produced in evidence, are incidenta]*, 
2. Several perſons are ſpoken of in Hiſtory as 
having been baptized late in life: now when it 
appears, on examination, that ſuch perſons were 
themſelves converts from Paganiſm, there is no 
great difficulty; but when they appear to have been 
born of Chriſtian Parents, it is not ſo eaſy to account 
for the delay: however, there is another thing to 
be inquired into; whether the parents were bap- 
tized before the children were born; if not, one 
may ſee, that ſuch as were unbaptized themſelves, 
would ſcarcely baptize their children in infancy, if 
| | they 
i Book 11th, 
* The manner in which Wall inveftigates the practices of the 
Apoſtolic Age, has been already mentioned under Art. xxiv. 
I Conference, page 72. | 
m Auguſtin ſays, that the Doctrines of the Trinity and Re- 
ntance, and Baptiſm, and Unity of the Church, were never 
fully opened till they were controverted ; (ſee Art, 1. Sect. 1v.) 
we may obſerve, that the reaſon why the practice of Infants 
Baptiſm was never fully u Fe was, becauſe it was never 
controverted : = And we call every mention of Infant-Baptiſm 
incidental, which occurs when that ſubje& is not the point iu 
diſpute, 5 „ | 
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they could avoid it. That ſome converts did 
delay their Baptiſm, is clear from Martyrdom® 
being thought equivalent to Baptiſm ; and from 
Gregory of Nazianzum preaching againſt ſuch de- 
lay :—bur it ſeems as if our adverſaries ſpoke of 
ſome inſtances without ſufficient proof“. 

3. One thing which makes paſſages in ancients 
ſeem leſs to our purpoſe than they really are, is 
the variety of names by which Baptiſm is called; 
as, Regeneration, Renewal, Sauctiſication, Illumina- 
tion, the Seal, the Grace, &c. and the originals of 
theſe words are ſometimes tranſlated by other Eng- 
liſh words :—theſe are mentioned in Walls Pre- 
face; in Theodoret I find amoaurewsrs? : Wall quotes 
it from Irenzus?. 

4. Juſtin Martyr, who lived about forty years 
after the death of St. John, diſcourſes “ of baptiſm 
being to us inſtead of circumciſion : — Irenæus near 
forty years later, mentions infants as © by Chriſt 
born again unto God.” —Origen, about fifty years 
later ſtill, „does, in ſeveral places, ſpeak of infant- 
baptiſm as a known and undoubted practice: and 
(in one of them) as having been, according to a 
tradition, ordered by the Apoſtles“.“ 

5. The greateſt difficulty ariſes from Tertullian, 
who 1s placed about 100 years after St. John's 
death, and therefore before Origen, He, in his 
Book de Baptiſmo, cap. 18. diſſuades (and he is 
the only Father who does diſſuade) from early bap- 
tim, though he ſeems as much afraid of any one's 

| dying 
® SeR. 1v. 

® The notion reſults from reading Wall's Book. Gregory 
of Nazianzum preaches againſt delaying Baptiſm, Orat. 40. or, 
de Baptiſmo, for which ſee Wall, Part 1. Chap, 11. 

? Hzret. Fab. 1. 10. 4 Part 2. Chap. 5. Sect. 1. 


Conference, page 72. 
Wall, page 27, quarto, or Part 1. Chap. 5. SeQt. 3, 
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dying unbaptized, as any writer: that is, he adviſes 
putting off Baptiſm till the age of Reafon; but 
only on this ſuppoſition, that there 1s no danger 
of death, By diſſuading he acknowledges the 
practice, however difficult it may be to account 
for his diſſuading; and the opinion of a ſingle 
man, who in ſeveral things was excentric, is not 
of ſo much conſequence as the practice. But it 
ſeems odd he ſhould not know, as well as Origen, 
of the Tradition, that infant-baptiſm had been 
ordered by the Apoſtles.— Many things are ſaid, 
with great good ſenſe as it appears to me, to ac- 
count for this ſingular phænomenon; and it is 
ſhewn how much better opportunies Origen had 
of learning what the Apoſtles had faid, than Ter- 
tullian; but what occurs to me does not ſeem to 
have been mentioned by others, and therefore I am 
diffident about it.—He ſeems to me to be, when 
he adviſes putting off Baptiſm to the age of rea- 
ſon, growing a Montaniſt; the followers of Mon- 
tanus * did not allow the Church the power to 
forgive great Sins after * Baptiſm;” — Tertullian 
himſelf held mæchia to be © immundabile vitium.“ 
Now the only reaſon for which he diſſuades from 
early Baptiſm, ſeems to me to be an horror of fin 
after baptiſm ; and he particularly diſſuades fingle 
perſons, and young widows, as being moſt likely 
to yeild to carnal luſt, The auſtere temper of a 
Montanift ſeems likely alſo to make a man dread 
any one's dying without baptiſm, at the ſame time 
that it makes him dread baptizing : ſuch incon- 
ſiſtencies are apt to attend exceſſive paſſions; not 
leſs thoſe of a moroſe kind than any others, 

We may here mention Fidus's application to 
Cyprian, (who 1s placed in the year 248,) though 

| | it 


Art. xy1. Sect. 11.—Prom Lardner's Works, Vol. 9. 
page 49. 
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it is only the miſrepreſentation of it which has oc- 

caſioned any difficulty. Fidus defired to be in- 

formed whether he might, in any caſe, baptize a 

child before the eighth day; the anſwer was, yes, if 
it be in danger; if there be neceſſity. This is re- 

preſented as if no infant, even after the eighth day, 

was to be baptized except in cafes of necefſity.— 
Whereas Fidus had had no difficulty after the 
eighth day; he had baptized commonly; but the 
rite of circumciſion, correſponding to Baptiſm, 
having been delayed till the eighth day, together 
with the objection or diſguſt which ſome might 
have to giving a very young child the Kiſs of 
Peace, and other reaſons, not very forcible, made 
bim doubt, whether, even ſuppoſing there was 
ſome danger, he ſhould baptize. Children though 
in danger, had not been circumciſed, that he knew 
of, ſooner than the eighth day. 

6. Auguſtin lived about 200 years after Ter- 
tullian ; he very frequently ſpeaks of infant-baprtiſm, 
though | incidentally. And ſays, that he zever 
heard of any * Chriſtian, Catholic or Sectary, who 
taught any other doctrine but that Infants are to 
be baptized [for pardon of fin].” —The Pela- 
gians (incidentally) allow the ſame*.—Ir ſeems 
ſtrange, that neither they nor Auguſtin ſhould 
ever have ſeen Tertullian's Book de Baptiſmo. I 
do not ſee that «Wall ſolves this difficulty. I can 
conceive, that Tertullian might not occur to Au- 
guſtin when he made his aflertion ; and for this 
reaſon ; becauſe the ruling 1dea in Auguſtin's mind 
was not infant-baptiſm, but the danger of ſuffering 
from original fin; about which danger, Tertullian 
was no adverſary. 

J. The caſe of Gregory of Nazianzum is not 
free from difficulty. He ſays, in an Oration abour 
Baptiſm, 

» Conference, page 48. x Ib. page 48, 49. 
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| Baptiſm, that if infants are out of all danger of 
| : dying, his own opinion 1s, that they ſhould be 
baptized when they are about 7hree years old. An 
| opinion, as Wall remarks, © which would mow 
| neither the Pædobaptiſt nor Antipædobapti 
The Pædobaptiſt however fees, that the cuſtom of 
| baptizing infants, is here allowed, as a fact; and 
urges, that a child is no more capable of contract- 
ing when he 1s three years old, than when three 
weeks old. All objections of any force are againſt 
a child's being baptized during what may be called 
its minority in religious matters. This is what oc- 
curs if we conſider Gregory's ſentence by itſelf: 
but it ſhould be conſidered with the context. 
There is certainly ſomething extraordinary in 
this private opinion of Gregory's; ſomething 
which has a yolution, if one could but find it out. 
— The Oration is a forcible harangue againſt de- 
ferring baptiſm; the pretences for deterring it, are 
anſwered; and with regard to children, the preacher 
urges, Nyziov cgi g pn Aubert ago 1 Xanxiny ex 
Pee ue &yinchyro, 2 ovuNv vie TW Hf ꝗ 
and then he propoſes to Mothers the example of 
Hanna, who made Samuel holy immediately, as 
ſoon as he was born, (yewnberra legen evfug won): 
and immediately after delivering his notion about 
three years, he ſpeaks of the ſudden dangers to 
which an human being is ſubject, and adviſes 
ſecuring infants againſt them by means of Baptiſm. 
— How 1s it then that this peculiar notion comes 
in amidſt directions which ſeem inconfiftent with 
it? Wall confiders it as a compliment to the 
preacher's Father?; which, from certain circum- 
ſtances, ſeems no groundleſs conjecture. We 
know fo little of the minutiæ of Gregory's Hil- 
tory, that we ſeem unlikely to go farther than 5 
| ce 


59 
— 


Wall about Czfarius, page 306, quarto. 
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ſee an inconſiſtency; from which one may venture 
to conclude, that the notion of three years had 
ſome extraordinary origin: that it was not a natural 
conception, agreeable to the ſcope of the diſ- 
courſe, not the genuine offspring of Gregory's un- 

biaſſed underſtanding“. | 
To dwell on more particulars, would exceed 
our limits; I have laid before you every thing (as 
far as I know) that ſeems againſt the cuſtom of 
baptizing infants ; the hiſtorical authorities for that 
cuſtom are too numerous and extenſive to be 
given: for them I muſt refer to Wall; I believe 
ou may conclude all the numerous authorities 
which I have not mentioned, to be in favour of 
Infant- Baptiſm. In general, it may be mentioned, 
that infant-baptiſm was never ordered or enjoined 
by any Council; was never inſerted in any Creed; 
and that all eſtabliſhed national Churches have prac- 
ticed it. Peter Bruis (perhaps Bruce), a French- 
man, whoſe followers were called Petrobruſſiaus, is 
thought by Wall to have been (with one Henry) 
the firſt Antipedobaptiſt teacher who formed a 
Church about A. D. 1030, The German Ana- 
baptiſts are placed in A. D. about 1420: theſe 
were mentioned formerly : if there was any con- 
tinuation of doctrine from the Petrobruſſians to 
them, it was obſcure, and held by a few men. The 
aim of both was to reform: to improve religion, 
and make the Church of Chriſt perfect in practice 
as well as in theory. — The Anabaptiſts were ſlow 
in getting footing in England ; Neal places their 
| firſt 


z Robinfon ſays, this Oration was delivered to an audience in 
which were many perſons anbaptixed: that muſt be true; at 
leaſt there muſt have been enow to make it worth while to per- 
ſuade to Baptiſm : but yet by far the greateſt part of thoſe 
Parents who were ' themſelves baptized, might baptize their 
children in infancy. If Infant-Baptiſm was unuſual amongſt 
luch, Gregory could not have uſed the language he does, 
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firſt congregation or Church, in England, in the 
year 1640. Probably Cromwell found them of 
uſe, and encouraged them. Mr. Tombs 1s reckoned 
their beſt writer, 
Servetus, who ſuffered death at Geneva in 1 551, 
on the proſecution of Calvin, cenſured infant. 
baptifm “ with the utmoſt ſeverity.“ (Moſh. Cent. 
16. 3. 2. 4. 5.) N 
Here it may be proper to mention the ſubject of 
Sponſors. Suſceptores, or Sponſors, have been uſed 
in Baptiſm for a great length of time; Bingbam 
(11. 8. 1.) divides them into three ſorts. 
1. Thoſe who anſwered for Infants. 
2. Thoſe who anſwered for infirm perſons, un- 
able to anſwer for themſelves. 
3. Thoſe who attended at the Baptiſm of Adults, 
as witneſſes, and thereby received a commiſſion to 
remind them of their baptiſmal vow. 
In the Baptiſm of Adults, the Sponſors with us 
are uſed as wit neſſes only; and as perſons autho- 
rized to remind the newly-baptized of his bap- 
tiſmal vow.—It does indeed ſeem improper that 
ſuch a ſolemn act as Baptiſm, making ſuch a 
change in a man's condition, ſhould go unatteſted, 
or be left to caſual teſtimony : and as reproof or 
advice to adults, though they conſtantly want it, 
is impertinent from thole who have no authority to 
give it, there 1s an evident utility in the Church's 
commiſſioning fome friend to ſuggeſt occaſionally 
a friendly admonition, in ſpiritual affairs. 
Wall ſhews that Sponſors were in uſe amongſt 
the Jews, when they baptized Profelytes.— (See 
Part 2. 10. 17.) 
I do not recollect whether the Puritans had any 
Sponſors: —In the Comedy called the Puritan, 
amongſt Shakipeare's works, they are called“ Un- 
godmothered varlets.“ 


And 
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And now, what is the reſult of the facts here 
ſtated ? | | 

1. Could they have happened on a ſuppoſition 
that Chriſtians always baptized infants? or, that 
there never was a time, fince Chriſtianity was pub- 
liſhed, when ſome infants were not baptized ? yes, 
they might:—the filence of Scripture, conſidering 
how very {mall its“ records are, is conſiſtent with 
the practice: thouſands muſt have been baptized 
at one age or other, whoſe baptiſm is never men- 
tioned : more 1mportant events demanded the pen 
of the Hiſtorian, than the Baptiſm of the infant- 
children of thoſe converts who had been them- 
ſelves baptized. 

2. Could the facts have been as we find them, 
ſuppoſing all Chriſtians had been plainly and poſi- 
tively commanded, by written edi, to baptize 
their children in infancy ? I think not. Neither 
Tertullian nor Gregory of Nazianzum would, in 
that caſe, have preſumed to occaſion any delay. 

3. Are the facts conſiſtent with the ſuppoſition, 
that all Chriſtians might baptize infants if they 
pleaſed ? yes; I fee no marks of any prohibition, 
or diſcouragement. 

4. Laſtly, could the facts have been as we find 
them, ſuppoſing that as many Chriſtians left in- 
fants unbaptized, as baptized them? I think not; 
the evidence ſhews the majority of thoſe who bap- 
tized infants, to be very great, 

On the whole, it is probable, that many parents, 
&c. baptized children, in all ages of the church; 
very many, in ſome : but that none were compelled 
to baptize them in any age. | 

In ſpeaking of infant-baptiſm we have paid no 

attention 


* InPaley*s Horæ Paulin, we find ſeveral inſtances of events 


relating to the Apoſtles, which are not recorded in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, | | 


rr . N 
h r 44 4 > : So * * 
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attention to the difference between immerſion 
and ſprinkling; but as what was ſaid before on 
ſprinkling related to Baptiſm in general, or with- 
out regard to age, it muſt relate to all particular 
forts of baptiſm. — Therefore we may content our- 
ſelves with obſerving, that there has been a zrine 
fprinkling” as well as a trine immerſion ; and that 
ſprinkling may be more eaſily juſtified in baptizing 
Infants, than Adults; becauſe immerſion has an 
effect upon the feelings and ſentiments of adults, 
but no mental effect upon Infants. 

xv. I will here inſert an obſervation or two on 
what may be called irregular Baptiſm; ſuch as oc- 
caſions a doubt whether a perſon ſhall be re- bap- 
tized. We ſaid ſomething allied to this, under 
the twenty-third Article: and under the preſent, 
when deſcribing the notions of Romith Church 
and the reformed churches. The ſubje& is very 
copious, as any one finds, who reads Bingham's 
Hiſtory of Lay-bapti{m. 

Some ancient Chriſtians uſed to re-baptize thoſe 
perſons, more than once, whoſe firſt baptiſm they 
themſelves accounted valid; theſe were the moſt 
ſtrictly Anabapriſts : the Chriſtians whom we call 
Anabaptiſts in modern times, baptize thoſe over 
again who were baptized in infancy; but it 15 
becauſe they look upon infant-baptiſm as not 
valid. Hence they chuſe to be called not Ana- 
baptiſts, but Bapri/s.— The followers of Marcion 
uſed to baptize, in their own way, more than 
once: and we now ſee old people who wiſh to be 
confirmed repeatedly. — Wall ſays, he knows of no 
other ancient Chriſtians beſides the Marcionites 
who reiterated their own Baptiſm. (Part 2. Chap. 
5. Set. 5.) EE * 

Irregularities 


> Wall, page 468, quarto. 
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Irregularities may ariſe from place, time, matter, 
&c. but thoſe ſeem moſt attended to, which ariſe 
from the want of due qualifications in the perſons 
who baptize. Theſe may be inferior orders of 
Miniſters, as Deacons; or the aſſiſtant Miniſters 
mentioned Article xxv. Sect. v. Subdeacons, Rea- 
ders, Acolythiſts, &c.—or degraded Prieſts, be- 
come Laymen; or confeſſed Laymen, or Women. 
The validity of Baptiſm may alſo become doubttul 
from its being adminiſtered by heretical Miniſters, 
though that is becauſe ſuch are deemed no miniſ- 
ters at all —In our own country, Midwives have 
been allowed to baptize, in caſes of neceſſity : 
Neal“ gives us a Form of a Licence for that pur- 
poſe, and ſays, with ſome ſurprize, that notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch licences were given, Biſhop Whitgift 
affirmed, © that Baptiſm by Women and Lay-per- 
ſons was not allowed by the Church.” The caſe 
was, that an ambiguous Rubric had divided the 
learned®, and Whitgift probably ſpoke his real 
opinion. 

As a full Hiſtory of irregular Baptiſm would de- 
tain us too long, I muſt content myſelf with a 
few general remarks; the reſult, as it were, of 

Hiſtory. | 

But we muſt diſtinguiſh between authorizing 
certain perſons beforehand to perform any ſacred 
act in certain extraordinary caſes, and confirming 
acts on looking back upon them, which have not 
only been irregular, but have been performed with- 
out any previous authority. Acts authorized muſt 


be 


© Marcionites and Pepuzians are mentioned by Rogers, 
141, with reference to Epiphan. Hzr. 52, in regard to Baptifen 
by non-miniſters, 
See Hampton Court Conference in 1603. 
* Seean account of this Rubric in Bingham's Hiſtory of Lay- 
Baptiſm, Chap. 3. Se&. 5.— Works, Vol. 2, page 567. 
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be confirmed, however irregular ; but doubt may 
arſe about a perſon having gone beyond what he 
was authorized to do. The greateſt difficulty, 
however muſt ariſe in debating, 1. Whether any 
act is to be authorized; 2. When an unauthorized 
act is to be confirmed. 

1. When we debate about authorizing certain 
perſons to baptize in extraordinary caſes, our in- 
quiry muſt turn on this; which is the /eaft evil; 
to let a man infringe the rights, and intrude into 
the province of the ſacred miniſtry; or to let 
men die unbaptized, in original ſin.— The Scotch 
Church is ſhocked at the idea of Women bap- 
tizing; the Directory forbids all private Baptiſm'; 
if they feel no ſhock at the thoughts of an human 
being not becoming a Chriſtian when he might, 
they act conſiſtently; but ought they not to allow. 
that others may be as much ſhocked at the latter 
evil as they are at the former? if a caſe is really one 
of neceſſity, there is no alternative but irregular 
baptiſm, or dying in a ſtate of Heatheniſm choſen 
voluntarily. EN 

2. When ſacred acts have been performed with- 
out authority, people are apt to reaſon as if they 
could lay down rules for neceſſity : but neceſſity 
knows no law. Whoever acts in caſes of neceſſity, 
according to the beſt of his judgment and with an 
honeſt intention, muſt act rightly; and what he 
does, ought to be confirmed. Men may diſpute 
biſtorically about Baptiſm in caſes of neceſſity, in 
order to determine what has been done : but if 


men 


f Pulley ſays, c the Directory did forbid very uncharitably all 
private Baptiſm : notwithſtanding moſt of its followers now- 
adays admit only private Baptiſms.” — Moderation of the Church 
of England, London 1679, page 289.— The Directory was 
approved by the Aſſembly of Divines in 1645. — For the Scoich 
Church, ſee Syntagma, page 154, cap. 22. 


men under neceſſity act bona fide for the beſt; if 
they return to rule as ſoon as they are able, and 
make what compenſation they are able for damage 
ariſing from their acts; it ſignifies nothing to them 
what the Romaniſts, or what the Calviniſts have 
ſettled z they are rizht; and thoſe who annul their 
acts, are wrong. 

3. But as diſputes may ariſe about the effects of 
Baptiſm in caſes of neceſſity, would it not be beſt 
to have ſome ordinance for admitting thoſe, who 
have been irregularly baptized, fo regular Baptiſm? 
ſuch ordinance need not aſſert that the former 
baptiſm is invalid; but only ſay, that if it be fo 
in any degree, there is now a completion given to 
it; we have ſuch a Form in the Church of Eng- 
land when 1t 1s not ſufficiently proved that private 
Baptiſm has been performed. Indeed the whole 
reception of one privately baptized into the Church, 
may be conſidered as a completion of an irregular 
baptiſm. And in our civil government, when a 
mealure has been taken during a receſs of Parlia- 
ment, enjoined only by Proclamation, &c. I be- 
lieve it is always confirmed by parliamentary au- 
thority at the enſuing Seſſions. 

xvI. If I have ſeemed too prolix on this Hiſ- 
tory of Baptiſm, it muſt be conſidered that Hiſtory 

| | here 

Dr. Burn, under Bapti/m; ſays, from Biſhop Fleetwood, 
that there has been no law in England to forbid, or invalidate 
Lay-Baptiſm in caſes of neceſlity : he ſuppoſes it good, and 
underſtands that a perſon ſo baptized is not to be re-baptized. — 
After the Reſtoration he ſuppoies there might be in Wales two 
2 Fares hundred thouſand perſons who had received only Lay- 

Neal gives (1661), as one of the things ſettled by the Com- 
miſſioners for reviewing the Common Prayer, (page 612, quarto) 
—* 10. Private Baptiſm is not to be adminiſtered but by a 


lawful Miniſter.” —— Hiſtory of Puritans, quarto, Vol. 2. 
page 614. 


VOL. iv. 1 


* 4” 
= 
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here anſwers two purpoſes; it not only relates 
fats, but it contains arguments. Beſides, the 
Hiſtory of Baptiſm has been, of late, in my opi- 
nion, much miſrepreſented; and in a manner 
likely to do harm. I mean by the late Mr. Robin- 
ſon, Baptiſt teacher* at Cambridge. It came in 
my way, on a former* occaſion, to ſhew how he 
miſrepreſented Auguſtin; ſomething of the ſame 
ſort may be expected now. But, 1n truth, Wall 
has already anſwered him; and to ſee his miſre- 
preſentations, nothing more is needful than to look 
into a book to which he himſelf refers.—l have 
mentioned the caſes of thoſe who were baptized * late 
in life, that of Cyprian' with Fidus, of Tertullian®, 
Auguſtin's“ ignorance of Tertullian's advice; and 
the caſe of Gregory of Nazianzum® ; theſe are the 
| ſtrongeſt things againſt Infant-Baptiſm that I know 
of in Antiquity, and theſe are ſpecimens ſufficient, 
Let any one then who wiſhes to ſtudy the Hiſtory 
of Baptiſm, compare Robinſon's account of theſe, 
with WalPs; I defire nothing more. But what 
are we to think of a perſon who propoſes, in an 
earneſt way, arguments to which he himſelf has 
read complete anſwers ?-I ſpeak only to thote 
who, with myſelf, think them undeniably ſuch ;— 
we muſt accuſe no one of wilful falſhood: — miſ- 
repreſentation is indeed falſhood ; but there may be 


things 


n In the Hiſtory of Baptiſm, quarto, London, 1790. 
i Book 111. Chap. x1v. Sect. xiv. 


k Robinſon, page 218. 2 50.— Wall, 2. 3.— See alſo Bingham, 
„„ 


| Robinſon, page 184. 193. partic. 195.— Mentioned page 
219.— Wall, 1. 6. 1. 
m Robinſon, Chap. 2 1.— Wall, 1. 4, 5. 
n Robinſon, page 218.— Wall, 1. 19. 17, page 174, quarto. 
o Robinſon, page 249.— Wall, 1 11. 1. &c.— ne might 
compare what Wall and Robinſon fay about Pelagius: Wall, 
page 210. 218. Or what they ſay about the Council of Milevrs, 
in 316; Wall, page 197. 220.— Robinſon, page 216. | 
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things to make men think differently from our- 
ſelves, of which we have no conception: this 
however I may be permitted to ſay; that it is 
totally above my comprehenſion how any honeſt 
candid lover of truth, could uſe the arguments 
which Robinſon has uſed, after reading what Wall 
has written. This is by no means denying Robin- 
{on the character of an honeſt man; for many 
concluſions of reaſon, and dictates of wiſdom, may 
be above my comprehenſion. —I myſelf have a 
poor opinion of Robinſon's reaſoning powers; 
whether his underſtanding or his education may 
have been the cauſe, I know not; or a purſuit of 
eloquence; or an indignation at the proſperity of 
his adverſaries; or any thing elſe. I ſuppoſe his 
verbiage, and his quotation, will keep him from 
contempt; but thoſe who are able to ſee no far- 
ther than I am, if they allow him to be a man of 
good abilities, muſt read his great work, his ela- 
borate Hiſtory of Baptiſm, if a love of Truth 
be uppermoſt in their minds, with diſguſt and 
abhorrence?. 

You may ſay, I am prejudiced; I ſhould 
certainly be more upon my guard againſt pre- 
judice than I am, if I had ever had the leaſt 
diſlike, either to the man, or to his doctrines: 
I never heard the leaſt harm of the man; and, 
though I prefer the practice of our Church, yet I 
think I could live upon terms of the moſt intimate 
friendſhip with one, who preferred the cuſtom of 
delaying baptiſm to the age of maturity. 

XVII. Our Hiſtory then being finiſhed, we 
come to Explanation. | 

* Baptiſm is not only a ſign of profeſſion,” &c. 
this is affirming the ſame of Baptiſm 1n particular, 

which 


? See the concluſion of Wall's laſt Chapter but one. 
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which in Art. xxv. was affirmed of Sacraments in 
general. Saying it is * not only” a ſign, implies 
that it is a ſign; or that there ought to be ſome- 
thing external in Baptiſm; contrary to the notion 
of the Quakers. 

Our Church holds as “ effential parts of Bap- 
tiſm,“ Water, and the form given in Matt. xxvii, 
19.,—See Rubric, end of Private Baptiſm, or of 
receiving into the Church. 

« It is alſo a ſign of regeneration ”—the term 
regeneration occurred in the ninth Article, and was 
there explained. From what has been ſaid under 
the preſent Article, it appears to be a term bor- 
rowed, or adopted, from the Jews (if not uſed by 
Heathens,) denoting what we call Baptiſm : Now 
a name of a thing conſiſting of Parts, is often 
taken from one part; ſo Baptiſm denotes the whole 
ſacrament, though ſtrictly it be only the name of 
the external waſhing; and in like manner Rege- 
eration, amongſt the ancients eſpecially, denotes 
the whole ſacrament, though ſtrictly it be only 
the name of the internal benefit“, or improvement; 
the * ſpiritual grace;” that is the favour, or bene- 
fit accruing to the mind or ſpirit; in this life or the 
next; which benefit may always be aſcribed, with 
humble gratitude, in an indefinite manner, to God's 
Holy Spirit.—Nor is it inconſiſtent with this, to 
underſtand the Spirit, in the Sacrament of Bap- 
tiſm, as the meazuing* of the outward ſign, and as 
explained by being oppoſed, or contradiſtinguiſhed 
to the viſible fign —The meaning of the ys 

> 5 bs che 


q3 Art. 1x. Sect. xx1v. 


An inſtance of the general obſervation here made, was ex 
plained Art, 111. Sect. 111. | 


See Dr, Balguy's laſt charge, page 302.— Alſo Art. xxx. 
Sect. 11. 
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che ſpiritual benefit annexed to it: all the expreſ- 
ſions ſeem to come to the ſame thing. 5 
« Whereby” —per quod, by which fig, the 
promiſes of God are ſealed, &c. or, in one word, 
regeneration 1s enacted, executed, ſealed, 
« As by an juſtrument — l know not, that any 
explanation of this word inſtrument is wanted: it 
ſignifies means, or a deed : here it is the means of 
erafting and of ſigning and ſealing. 
The particulars which follow, ſeem to be com- 
ponent parts of regeneration: if ſo, we have, in 
this Article, the notion of the Church of England, 
of Regeneration, given by itſelf: which, to the 
members of our Church, is an authentic defini- 
tion. The firſt part, or ingredient, of Regene- 
ration, 1s being admitted into the Society of 
Chriſtians, or * grafted into the Church,” - the 
Catholic church.—The ſecond is, remiſſion of ſins 
committed before baptiſm, or afterwards, upon 
repentance: or a promiſe Of the forgiveneſs of 
Sin.“ — The third is, adoption as “ Sons of God, 
by the Holy Ghoſt.” —The fourth is a confirma- 
tion of Faith ; the fifth an increaſe of Grace, or of 
ſuch holy, pious, virtuous diſpoſitions and princi- 
ples, as are moſt particularly to be aſcribed to the 
divine aſſiſtance.— Indeed Faith was ſhewn, under 
the tenth Article, to be rightly aſcribed to God's 
Holy Spirit. 65 

We might here aſk, whether John Weſley's 
conception of Regeneration is the ſame with that ſet 
forth by the Church of which he profeſſed himſelf 
to be a Member, the Church of England?—His 
Regeneration is ſubſequent to Baptiſm; which 
makes his Brother ſay, that with him Baptiſm 

| was 


t Art, x. XXx XVI. 


T 3 
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was nothing®.” If it was not more than a mere 
* ſign of profeſſion” his idea of Baptiſm muſt be 
contrary to that of our Church. 

Adoption © by the Holy Ghoſt,” —is a reference 
to Scripture.— See Rom. vill. 14. 16. but that may 
occur better in our Proof. 

« By virtue of prayer” this is true, but is it not 
making Prayer eſſential to Baptiſm ? In the Refor- 
matio Legum there is the ſame 1dea* ;—Verbo 
Dei quod intercedit, &c.—erudiuntur fideles, &c. 

e Young children, parvulorum : this ſeems defi- 
nite enough: but the age of the Infants here 
ſpoken of, ſeems {till farther defined by the Ru- 
brics of our Office for baptizing Adults. From 
them it appears, that a perſon may be baptized as 
a child, who happens not to have been “ baprized 
in his Infancy.” Indeed this Office for Adults is 
comparatively modern, having been made in the 
year 1661, after the Reſtoration, in order that 
any who had been brought up Quakers or Baptiſts, 
might, if they pleaſed, be received into the eſta- 
bliſhed Church: and with a view? to Miſſionaries: 
But the divines who compoſed it muſt be con- 
ſidered as very able expoſitors of the Church's 
meaning and intention. 

In any wiſe,” rather obſolete; the Latin, 
however, is Omnins. 

XVIII. © Tobe retained in the Church;”—that 
is, not given up. This expreſſion ſeems free from 
auſterity and preciſeneſs. A rite may be retained 
in a Church, even though every one be not com- 

pelled 

u Samuel Weſley, after Mr, Hutton; fee Weſley's Letters, 
page 72.—See alſo page 116. 65. 70. — Wall contends, that 
the word Regeneration is “ never uſed by the Ancients but 
when they ſpeak of Baptiſm,” page 354. 520. x 

* De Hæreſibus, cap. 7. 


Y See Preface to the Common Prayer- book made in 1661.— 
Alſo Wheatly on the Common Prayer, octavo, page 31. 
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pelled to uſe it. And the declaration is eaſy and 
liberal with regard to the particular circumſtances 
of Infant-baptiſm, as age, &c.—Qur office for 
public Baptiſm of Infants ſpeaks the ſame liberal 
language ; the Sponſors are exhorted to believe 
that God favourably e/loweth Infant-baptiſm ; which 
plainly acknowledges an imperfection in it: it is 
called a * charitable work,” and fo diſtinguiſhed 
from an indiſpenſible duty of a kind perfectly de- 
terminate. The next expreſſion of the Article 
is in the ſame ſpirit. 

As moſt agreeable with the Inſtitution of 
Chriſt:“ there is more latitude in doing anything 
as ſuitable to an inſtitution, than as injoined by 
poſitive command: in the former caſe, you may 
reaſon from analogy, follow your common ſenſe, 
and feelings; in the latter caſe, you only obey 
orders; you do not think for yourſelt. 

Dr. Priefiley (Hiſt. Corr. Vol. 2, page 93.) 
ſeems to think our Church not very candid; at 
leaſt, he repreſents it as ſay ing in its public forms, 
that Baptiſm is neceſſary tor Salvation,” —Per- 
haps the office to which he alludes, may be that 
for the Baptiſm of Adults; in which, the Exhor- 
tation, after the Goſpel, does ſay ſomething very 
like it: yet it clearly excepts extraordinary caſes, by 
the words, ©** where it may be had:” ſo our cate- 
chiſm ; ©* generally neceſſary to Salvation.” 

Our Church is certainly - againſt all zeglect of 
Baptiſm; the exhortation to Adults conſiſts chiefly 
of practical ſcriptural exhortations to Baptiſm, and 
{criptural reaſons for them. It does not enter into 
ſpeculations. — Moreover, our Church takes no 
part in the queſtion about Infants dying unbap- 
tized, (except fo as not to bury: Wall, page 377,) 
though it pronounces (Rubric, end of Private Bap- 
ſm) thoſe to be © undoubredly taved” which 
| 7 4 die 
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die baptized: a ſentence in which ancient Chrif, 
tians were unanimous, In ſuch a caſe, what can 
hinder Salvation? The truth is, that we hold the 
neceſſity of Baptiſm as Agents, but not as Judges. 
— We think, that we do not do our part if we 
neglect what ſeems ordinarily a means of Salvation; 
and we think 1t the preferable mealure to procure 
good for children, as far as hes in our power; in 
things ſpiritual as well as temporal: But we judge 
no one. Three heads of our Church have pub. 
liſhed this opinion. — Archbiſhop Whitgift, Arch. 
biſhop Laud, and Archbiſhop Secker : [See Wall, 
2. 6. 8, page 377.—And Secker's thirty- fifch Lec. 
ture, near the end.] 

xix. Let us now come to our Proof. 

There ſeem to be ſeven propoſitions in our 
Article, and one more ſeems wanted, in order to 
juſtify the modern practice of partial immerſion, or 
ſprinkling, or pouring, which prevails in our Wel- 
tern Church. 

1. Baptiſm implies an external ceremony. 

2. It is the inſtrument by which men are grafted 
into the Church of Chriſt. | 

3. It marks God's promiſe of forgiveneſs of ſins. 
4. It marks God's promiſe of adopring us fot 
Sons. 

5. It confirms our Faith. 

6. It increaſes Grace. 

7. Sprinkling, or pouring, is not unlawful, when 
uſed inſtead of immerſion; (eſpecially in Intant- 
baptiſm.) 

8. Baptizing infants, is to be preferred to leaving 
them unbaptized till they are able to anſwer for 
themſelves, 

We need only undertake here to give ſufficient 
proofs, not ſuch as might be given by thoſe who 
made the ſubject of Baptiſm a ſeparate ſtudy. 

| | xx. Baptiſm 
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xx. Baptiſm has an external part, or contains an 
external ceremony, in which water is uſed, 
This ſees fuffictently clear from the word Bar- 
rico, which ſignifies to c. We may conſult 
Matt. xXvili. 19.—-John iv. 1.— When a perſon is 
ſaid to do a thing more than another, the thing 
muſt be of the fame nature in both caſes. Now 
John's Baptiſm was confeſſedly by water.—The 
Miniſter of the ZEthiopian* Queen waits for Bap- 
tiſm till ſome water appears. Cornelius's Baptiſm 
depends on water; © can any man forbid water,” ſays 
the Apoſtle, “ that theſe ſhould not be* baptized?! 
— The Quaker's Baptiſm, by the Holy Ghoſt, was 
juſt over. More paflages will occur under the fol- 
lowing propoſitions. | 4 * 
xX1, Baptiſm is the Inſtrument by which men 
are grafted into the Church of Chriſt.— This may 
appear from the texts already quoted, as they all 
ſhew, that the end of baptizing, was to make 
men Diſciples. Mabureucars wavra em, means make 
Diſciples (woabnras)? of all nations; the two caſes 
above-mentioned are plain. We may add 1 Cor. 
X11. 13.—Gal. vi. 27. 
It will follow from this propoſition, that all 
benefits which ariſe on any man's becoming a 
Chriſtian, may be ſpoken of as accompanying 
Baptiſm. | 
xX11. Baptiſm marks the divine promiſes of 
Forgiveneſs of Sins. Acts ii. 38.—Xiti, 38,—xXtts 

16.—Eph. i. 7.— Col. i. 14. 
xxIII. Baptiſm marks the divine promiſes of 
| adopting us as his Sons. —Rom, viii. 14, 15, 16, 17. 

(here the Holy Spirit is mentioned.) —Gal. iii. 26, 
27,—Gal. iv. 5.—Eph. i. 5. 5 

| XXIV. By 


2 As viii. 36. | Acts x. 47. | 
> See Wall, Introd. Sect. 5. and page 13, quarto, or 1. 2. 6. 
— Alſo page 519,-Conference, page 15. 28. | | 
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xxiv. By Baptiſm our Faith is confirmed. It 
muſt he ſo, in the natural courſe of things. You 
cannot take a meaſure propoſed for your good, by 
thoſe who have a power of promoting it, without 
feeling your confidence ſtrengthened. Whatever 
ſeals promiſes, muſt confirm faith. Any perſon, 
by enliſting himſelf in the ſervice of Chrif, and 
receiving promiſes made on his account, muſt feel 
a greater Faith in Chriſt.— It has been juſt now ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch Faith may, on ſcriptural autho- 
rity, be referred to the agency of God's Holy 
Spirit; according to Gal. v. 22.—it therefore we 
receive the Holy Spirit through Baptiſm, we 
ſtrengthen Faith. 

xxv. By Baptiſm our Grace is increaſed.— 
This, in the language of our Church, means, 
good diſpoſitions and principles; as in 2 Pet. end. 
It is inconceivable that good diſpoſitions ſhould 
not be increaſed by any worthy receiver of Bap- 
tiſm. A ſolemn act of ſelf-dedication to a reli- 
gious ſociety; to a ſociety carried on under the 
immediate protection of Heaven itſelf; for the in- 
ſtitution of which all mankind had been in a 
courſe of preparation from the beginning of the 
world; for which the greateſt things had been 
done, the greateſt evils ſuffered; ſuch a ſolemn act 
muſt correct, regulate, meliorate, the heart and 
principles, if anything can. Conceive the amend- 
ment of the heart and actions to be aſcribed to the 
Holy Spirit, and then ſtudy the expreſſions of 
Scripture.—John iii. 5.—Rom. vi. 4.—1 Cor vi. 
11.—Eph. iv. 22, 23, 24.—Eph. v. 26, 27.— 
Col. ii. ro, 11, 12.— Titus iii. 5.—Heb. x. 22.— 
1 Pet. iii. 21. The proof of this propoſition 
ſhews, that Baptiſm is “ not only a ſign of Profel- 
fion,” &c. but a ſign of a ſpiritual good alſo. : 

| | The 
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The metaphor of putting on, uſed in the texts, 
ariſes from dreſſing after Baptiſm ; it ſeems con- 
nected with the ceremony of the white garment* ; 
nay, was probably the cauſe of that ceremony, — 
The metaphor of being buried, was probably the 
effect of the cuſtom of immerſion.—Men were as 
it were buried in the water, and roſe again to 
newneſs of life; or new birth, — All renewing is 
ſuppoſed to take place on the change made at Bap- 
tiſm; the idea is that of new birth, varied a little 
in the expreſſion. And Col. ii. 11. ſhould be re- 
marked, as juſtifying our reaſoning by Analogy 
from Circumciſion to Baptiſm. — W hence we may 
apply Rom, ii. 28, 29.—Theſe metaphors muſt 
not be confounded; but each may be uſed. And 
being aware of them 1s a great help to underſtand- 
ing bai paſſages of ſcripture. 

We have now gone through the ſeveral parts of 
Baptiſm, external and internal; only two propo- 
ſitions remain, which regard the manner of it, and 
the circumſtances which ſometimes attend it. 
xxvi. Though Baptiſm was at firſt adminiſ- 
tered by total - immerſion, its validity is not de- 
ſtroyed, if ſafety or great convenience, requires 
its being adminiſtered by affu/ion. — The mode of 
performing an emblematical ceremony, as was before 
obſerved, cannot well be a thing of the laſt im- 
portance.— The word BzTTiQ does not imply total 
immerſion * only: and if it did, we ſeem in ſuch 
a caſe, to be at liberty to conſult our /afety, from 
Matt. ix. 13. and xii. 7.—or even our great con- 
venience: it ſignifies to waſh: Ban ſignifies a 
ſpot : a ſpot is partial: conceive firſt that the Jews 
uſed to waſh their hands by having water poured 
upon them, and then read, in the Greek, Luke xi. 
38. read alſo Mark vii. 4.— Heb. ix. 10.—Beſfides 


what 
F Sect. iv, v. 4 Wall, page 433, quarto. 
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what we call baptizing, is not always expreſſed by 
Barigo, but ſometimes by aww, which is certain] 
uſed tor ordinary*® waſhing ; generally of the whole 
body; but not always: Acts xvi. 33. could not 
be total immerſion: — See Eph. v. 26.—Titus iii, 
5. in the Greek. 

Archbiſhop Secker introduces Ifaiah lit. 15.— 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25. and ſome other paſſages which 
mention ſprinkling; but the word ſprinkling in 
Heb. x. 22. does not ſeem to me to mean the 
external part of baptiſm, but the internal, meta- 
phoricallys; the external being expreſſed by the 
following words; “and our Bodies waſhed with 
pure water,” 

In general, I have felt ſome reluctance to admit 
the paſſages cited by Archithop Secker in ſup— 
port of ſprinkling in Baptiſm. There are various 
{prinklings enjoined in the Law of Moſes, as thoſe 
with aſhes, water, oil, blood; and with ſome mix- 
tures, ſuch as aſhes and water; blood and hyſſop, 
&c.—and ſome of theſe are alluded to in the New 
Teftament; but I feel unwilling to apply to the 
external part of Baptiſm any alluſions to the ſprink- 
ling of Blood; they ſeem more applicable either to 
purifying the Heart, or to the death of Chriſt, and 
the Doctrine of Atonement. If there were, in the 
New Teſtament, alluſions to the ſprinklings with 
water, I ſhould be willing to adopt them; and 1 

think 


* Properly, nx ſignifies to waſh hands; (ſometimes to waſh 
feet) :==mavw—to waſh cloaths; Azw— to waſh the whole body. 
Ba vr does not, I fancy, make one feel, ſo — as the 
others, the idea of aiming at cleanneſs; only as cleanneſs comes 
of cour/e from immerſion: but it ſeems applicable to a greater 
number of things than the others. 

f 35th LeQure on Catechiſm, page 226. 

& The ſprinkling correſponds to thoſe ſprinklings which were 
intended to purify, (ſee Lev. viii. 15,—Heb. ix. 18 —22). thele 
were made with C. 
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think the Prophecies, If. Iii. 1 5. and Ezek. xxxvi. 2 5. 
may be applicable; but I do not recolle& any 
alluſions to ſprinklings with water: Heb. x. 22. 
may ſeem to be one, as blood is not mentioned; but 
of that I have ſpoken. — Nevertheleſs there cer- 
tainly are, in the o Teſtament emblematical puri- 
fications by water, both in the way of bathing and 
ſprinkling“; and as that is the caſe, there — 
ſome degree of ſcriptural authority for our uſing 
both methods in our ſacramental cleanſings: the 
caſe is ſuch as to admit of all kinds of arguments 
and authorities: eſpecially as it is not eaſy to 
underſtand how ſome baptiſms mentioned in 
the New Teſtament, could be performed by total 
immerſion”, 

xxV11. Baptizing Infants is preferable to leaving 
them unbaptized till they are of age to anſwer for 
themſelves. 

1. This ſeems to follow from reaſon, and from 
the principles of natural law* already mentioned : 
if an Infant was enabled to judge for himſelf, a 
Chriſtian, (and it is of Chriſtians we ſpeak), muſt 
conclude, that he would chuſe to be admitted into 
Chriſtianity. One good effect of Infant-baptiſm is, 
that it precludes the painful queſtion, * when ſhall 
I be baptized?” and prevents that procraſtination 
which Gregory of Nazianzum laboured ſo much 
to prevent. One may conceive a young perſon to 
delay baptiſm, ſometimes through fear and ſcruple, 
ſometimes deferring it to a © convenient ſeaſon” 
with a view of enjoying an illicit gratification a 
little 


Numb. xix. 19—21. and “ diverſe waſhings,” Heb. ix. 10. 
(dra Pogois BanTrioporg,) leem to include both ſorts: will not 
dur Szrrioua therefore allow of both ſorts, bathing and 
iprinkling ? 

i decker's Lect. 35, page 227, 


*Sect. x1. beginning. 
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little and a little longer. = And why ſhould not 
infants enjoy the benefits of Chriſtian ſociety, as 
well as worldly rank and property? Thoſe who 
refuſe them the privilege, mean well; but they act 
like a formal and preciſe, though well-meaning 
ſervant, who would ſtand ftill and be uſeleſs, 
though much wanted, rather than do any thing 
which his Maſter had not ordered him to do. 

2. The Religion of Moſes obviates the great ob- 
jection to our plan, which is, that an Infant can- 
not enter into a Covenant. Whereas circumciſion 
admitted children into the Old Covenant by Divine 
Appointment”. | 

3. The practice of the firſt teachers of Chriſti- 
anity ſeems to me, upon the whole, to be much in 
favour of Infant-baptiſm. I ſhould imagine with 
the learned Lightfoot®, that as the Jews uſually 
baptized the children of Proſelytes, they would, 
when they went out to be baptized by Zohn, take 
their young children to be baptized with them. 
This is not mentioned, but the baptiſm of chil- 
dren ſeemꝭ to be taken for granted in ſcripture, as | 
are moral“ duties of the greateſt importance.— 
When we have not words to judge by, we muſt 
judge by actions or cuſtoms. As the children of 

converts to Judaiſm were always baptized, the 
order to convert and baptize all nations, would, of 
courſe, be underſtood? to include children. —Sup- 
poſe the order had been, go ye and circumciſe all 
nations; would not the circumciſion of children 
have been included ?—It one of our Baptiſt con- 
gregations was to ſend out a Miniſter, with the 
commiſſion, 
Deut. xxix. 10, 11, 12. with Gen. xvii. 12, 13. and Lev. 
XII. 3. ; 
n Horæ Hebr. on Matt. iii. See Wall's Introd page lvi. 
2 Dr. Balguy, page 87, beginning of 6th Diſcourſe, 


o Walls Introd, page xlviii, and lvi.— Conference, page 
28, 29. 
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rommiſſion, Go and baptize the Indians or Gen- 
to0s,” I ſhould think he grolsly perverted his com- 
miſſion if he baptized children. But if one was 
ſent from the Church of England with the ſame 
commiſſion, Go and baptize the Gentoos, I 
ſhould think he groſsly neglected his commiſſion if 
he did not baptize children. When a cuſtom was 
once ſettled, which the ſollicitude of parents would 
ſtrongly impel them to continue, not to check 
ſuch a cuſtom was, in a manner, to encourage it, 
and give it a ſanction.— And ſuch a cuſtom pre- 
vailing, it is difficult to conceive that Houſeholds 
15 5 be baptized, and the children omitted. 

Beſides the practice of the firſt publiſhers of 
Cin thus gathered, there is a particular 
paſſage, or perhaps two, of the New Teſtament 
worth conſidering. 

1 Cor. vii. 14. ſhews, that if either parent of a 
child was a Chriſtian, the child might be brought 
up a Chriſtian, and called Ah, or of the pecu- 
liar? people of God: Chriſtians have often in 
Scripture the name of Saints, or Sancti. Now Wall 
contends, that holy, ayic5, means, or implies bap- 
tized ; and this he ſeems to ſupport? with great 
force of argument. | 

Mr. 

? Locke on the place. 


4 Wall, quarto, page 67. 99. 175.— Conference, page 40, 
& c. 46, &c,—'The idea ſeems to be this: I (Paul) am now 
giving you prudential advice of my own (ver. 12.) do not 
leave your huſband (or wife) becauſe he is an Heathen ; for the 
fat is, it hath often happened, that the Chriſtian wife hath 
converted her Heathen huſband, ſo that the man hath been 
baptized (1y:a57a), or ſanctiſied (a word often uſed for Bap- 
tized) through his wife; and vice versa, —Beſides, if you leave 
your huſband, what will become of your children ? live to- 
gether, and though he continue a Heathen, you may prevail 
upon him to let your children be brought up Chriſtians: (or 
made ſaints, ſancti).“ Now no one, = Wall, is called Saint, 


or 
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Mr. Locke's expreſſion 1s as if the child muft 
be a Chriſtian? if born of Chriſtian parents; but 
he only takes the Baptiſm for granted : he only 
compares Chriſtians with Jews; (lee his Note) and 
though a child might, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to be 
a Jew born, all things being ſuppoſed to go on 
regularly in their ordinary courſe; yet circumci- 
ſion, was, in ſtrictneſs, neceſſary to make a Jew; 
and ſo Baptiſm, to make a Chriſtian, As Mr. 
* took the Baptiſm for granted, ſo might St. 

aul. 

I will only farther mention, Mark x. 14. or the 
the four verſes which make the Goſpel in our office 
for the Baptiſm of Infants.—* They brought 
young children to Chriſt” — perhaps an Antipzdo- 
baptiſt would ſay, why did he not baptize them? 
Becauſe their parents did not bring them for that 
purpoſe; the parents were not yet Chriſtians; Jeſus 
was not a profeſſed Bapti/?; perhaps his Diſciples 
might afterwards baptize ſome of thele. What- 
ever argument this ſcripture may be for the Bap- 
tiſm of Infants, it ſhews plainly how eager parents 
were, at the time, to gain every ſpiritual benefit 
for their young children. They deſired that their 
children might be“ touched by an Holy Man; not 
thinking he would take them up in his arms.— 

From 


or holy, who was not &aprized How can we conceive that a 
child, whoſe Father was an Heathen, and mother a Chriltian, 
could be made a Chriſtian any ether way but by being baptized? 
— Gal. iii. 27.— Auguſtin ſays, (ſee Wall, page 175.) that 
whatever is meant by the text, no one can be made a Chriſtian 
without the Sacraments. 

r This may be the ground of the Socinian notion: ſee Sec. 
2X, but if our reaſoning here is juſt, that notion is not to be 
admitted; it is to be conſidered as unſcriptural, if not dangerous: 
and as probably ariſing from prejudice againſt the doctrine of 
the Trinity. | ; 
Compare touching for the King's evil. - Woman touching 
.ahe hem of Chriſt's garment. 
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It appears from the accounts of the other Evange- 
lifts, that Chriſt took a child in his arms as an emblem 
of innocence, 1n order to teach his Diſciples how 
ſimple and free from guile they ought to be; chil- 
dren in malice, though men in underſtanding: 
but St. Mark's account gives more idea of our 
Saviour's attending to the children ?hemſetves : why 
might not our Lord both feel a kind concern for 
the children, and take occaſion from them to in- 
culcate godly fincerity and ſimplicity? if his feel- 
ings were lively, his moral would be ſtrong.— He 
admitted them to no covenant, but he bleſſed them 
affectionately; holding them in his arms: his bene- 
diction, ſurely, muſt be ſome fpiritual good, My 
reaſon dare ſcarcely make an argument from this 
intereſting ſcene; but, when I contemplate it, I 
always wiſh myſelf a painter, that I might give a 
laſting repreſentation of it. What an attitude 
might not that of Jeſus be! what a countenance ! 
looking down, with a mild and gracious benevo- 
lence, on the Infant in his Arms! expreſſing a 
deep knowledge of what was in man! other chil- 
dren of different ages and characters, grouped in 
various employments ; the officious Diſciples, with 
ill- grounded apprehenſions, and needleſs import- 
ance, endeavouring to diſperſe them; the mother 
of the child in our Saviour's arms, near him, ex- 
preſſing, as one principal figure, in her face and 
geſture, ſuſpenſe and hope, not without ſome de- 
gree of fear; joy, refined and meliorated with 
parental affection and piety: other parents; ſome 
mildly triumphing in the benediction already re- 
ceived, others gently preſſing forward to attain it. 
— Though reaſon may ſcruple to draw an argu- 
ment from this ſcene, yet who that performs 


the 


t 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
VOL. Iv. U 
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the ceremony of Baptiſm, does not feel its effi- 
cacy? the Infant in one's arms excites a ſentiment 
of tenderneſs; the Goſpel has been juſt read; the 
ceremony becomes, to the Imagination, an Imita- 
tion of the ® benevolence of him who appointed it: 
and then this Scripture pleads to the heart, more 
forcibly than any coarſe audible eloquence; it even 
convinces more intimately than the logic of any 
preciſe reaſoners, who, by too great ſtiffneſs in ad- 
hering to what is minutely right, are often found 
ſubſtantially in the wrong. 

xxvIII. We here cloſe our direct proof: let 
us ſee whether any objections occur, of weight 
enough to induce us to dwell upon them. 

Objections may come from Quatters (ancient or 
modern), or from Baptiſts. 

With regard to Water-baptiſm, we have only 
. ſuch objections as are made by thoſe whom I call 
ancient Quakers, the Aſcodrutz, &c. and by the 
Quakers of modern times. 

The ancient Heretics would have our religion 
to be 1ntirely ſpiritual; but can we throw off our 
earthly tabernacle in this life? are not our minds 
affected by means of our ſenſes? are not the gene- 
rality of men affected chiefly by their means? nay, 
amongſt thoſe who reflect, are not ideas of re- 
flexion allowed to have their firſt origin in ſen- 
ſation *?-—And can Chriſtians ſet aſide matter, one 
of whoſe pecular articles of Faith, is, the Reſur- 
rection of the Body? a 

xxix The modern Quakers produce paſſages 
of Scripture in ſupport of their Sem notions; 
but without a ſound interpretation: when they 
have ſeemed to follow Scripture, it has been 

becauſe 


u cc This charitable work of ours.“ 


Locke on the Human Underſtanding.— Book 2. Chap. 6. 
and Chap. 1. Sect. 3. 24. 
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becauſe they took it in a /iteral ſenſe; which is apt 
to ſtrike the people, though often groſsly wrong; 
ſo wrong as to be univerſally thought ſo, in a little 
time. Wall, apologizing? for Irenzus's book 
againſt early Hereſies, and for writers who were 
obliged to confute © ſuch idle and enthuſiaſtic 
tuff as ſeems to us not to deſerve three words ;” 
adds, So any book written now in anſwer to the 
reaſonings of the Quakers, &c. will, in the next 
age, ſeem to be the work of a man that had little 
to do*,” Such books however have been written, 
by Bennet and Charles Leſte: and to them I will 
refer you: contenting myſelf with a ſhort ſpeci- 
men. St. Paul, exhorting to unity, ſays*, © there 
is one Lord, one Faith, one Baptiſm :”* how then, 
ſays Barclay, can there be 7wo Baptiſms?—one by 
water, another ſpiritual ?—This argument is not 
mentioned by Barclay in paſſing, but it is inſiſted 
onꝰ: yet to ſay, there is only one Baptiſm, there- 
fore it has no water; ſeems the fame thing as to 
ſay, one thing is never compoſed of Parts; the 
King of England is but one man, therefore he has 
no Body, or he has no Soul. That is but one free, 
therefore it has no root, or it has no branches. 


Several 


Page 43, quarto. | 

I would not be thought fo far to adopt the obſervation of 
Wall as to ſay, that any one may at firſt ſight, perceive the 
fallacy of all the arguments of the Quakers; they have by ſome 
been thought perplexing, even when not convincing. -— Mr. E. 
told me once, coming * one of my Lectures, that he had 
been in more danger from Barclay's Apology, than from any 
Book written againſt our Religion, — And Rev. John Norris, of 
Bemerton near Saliſbury, who died in 1711, faid, “that he 
would rather encounter ten Cardinal Bellarmines, than one 
David Barclay.” - So the Newſpaper ſays; but without refer- 


=, RE 8 of Mr, Norris's works where the ſaying is to 
und. 


Eph. iv. 5. | 
d Barclay's Apology, Prop. 12. Sect. 3. 
e 
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Several arguments of the Quakers turning upon 
one form of expreſſion, it may be mentioned; 
mean the ſcriptural negative form of compariſon : 
ſuch as we find 1 Cor. 1. 17. and 1 Pet. iii. 21.— 
« Chriſt ſent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
Goſpel Baptiſm”—* t the putting away of the 
filth of the fleſh, hut the anſwer of a good con. 
{cience,” &c,—But there are a multitude of ſuch 
compariſons; ſee Matt. ix. 13. and Col. iii. 2.— 
One might add, Matt. vi. 19, 20. and xxv. 5, 
and 1 Tim. 11. 9, 10. according to Fordyce.—And, 
according to Archbiſhop Sharp, Matt. xi. 3 15.— 
Who will make all theſe to be abſolute negatives? 
—1f not all, why the two firſt? | 

xxx. But, to drop the enemies to Water-bap- 
tiſm, as our Church holds © it eſſential to Baptiſm, 
that a perſon be baptized “ in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt,” 
it may be proper to mention an objection of the 
Baptiſis; that, in the Acts of the Apoſtles, con- 
verts are ſometimes* ſaid to be baptized in the 
name, or ine the name of Chrift, or of the Lord. — 
But this ſeems to mean only admiſſion into Chri/- 
tianity, by Baptiſm; it might be, 1n the uſual form. 
Baptiſm in the name of Chrift, ſeems contradil- 
tinguiſhed to the Baptiſm of John; or of the Jews; 
or to Heatheniſm : ſuch an expreſſion would not 
preclude the farther inquiry, by what Form was 
{uch a perſon baptized into the name of Chriſt ? 
probably, by the uſual form*. For the expreſſion, 


the 
< Art, xV1. Sect. 1v. | 
4 Rubric to private Baptiſm, at the end; already mentioned, 
$68. TE; 55 

e See Acts ii, 38.—viii, 16,—x. 48.—xix. 5.—P. S. See 
Wall, page 435, quarto. — 

f This may be right reaſoning, though ſome ancient Chriſ- 
tians did ſometimes baptize in the name of Chri/? inſtead of 
Laptizing in the form preſcribed, Matt. xxviii. 19. they might 

miſunderſtand 
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the name of Chriſt, we ſhould read Acts iv. 12. 
which was introduced 1nto our eighteenth Article. 
— There is no other name under Heaven whereby 
men may be ſaved, but that of Chriſt ; the names 
of Moloch, Remphan, &c. are inſufficient and 
impotent.,—-When we were accuſtomed to this 
language, being baptized into the name of Chriſt, 
would only convey the idea of becoming Chriſtians, 
without implying any particular forms. 
With regard to [nfant-baptiſm, ſeveral objections 
have already occurred : I will therefore now men- 
tion only two. 
xxxI. If infants are to receive one ſacrament, 
why not both? — it uſed to be a cuſtom, for many 
centuries, to give Infants the Lord's ſupper; nay, 
it is now with the Greeks, and with “ near half 
the Chriſtians in the world.“ - But to make them 
Members of Chriſt, was more neceſſary on account 
of original ſin, than to make them go through a 
ceremony in commemoration of his death. — Thoſe 
who receive the Lord's Supper, renew their bap- 
tiſmal vow, broken by actual fin; but Infants have 
committed none, and it may be doubted whether, 
| regularly, 


miſunderſtand Acts xix. 5.,—See Art. 1. Sect. xv1i1t. Vol. 2. 
page 373. 

8 Gal. iii. 27. For as many of you as have been baptized 
into Chriſt, have put on Chriſt.” - 

Acts xix. 2.— Some perſons at Epheſus told St. Paul, that 
they had not heard of the Holy Ghe/t ; he immediately aſked, 
* unto what were ye then baptized?” does not this ſeem to 
imply, that if they had been baptized as Chriſtians, they muſt 
have heard of the Holy Ghoſt? that is, they muſt have been 
baptized according to Matt, xxviii. 19. 

d Wall, page 517, 4to. or 2. 9. 17. He adds, that pro- 
bably the Weſtern Church would have continued the practice, 
had it not been for the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation: this may 
be juſt, though dir Edwin Sandys ſays, that the Greeks hold 
Tranſubſtantiation.—Speculum Europæ, page 233.—But ſce 
farther Art. xx x, Sect. 111. 


— 


not to be ſor children: but quotes no text. 
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regularly, Confirmation ſhould not precede a par- 
taking of the Lord's Supper. We have reaſoned 
from the Jewiſh to the Chriſtian law: amongſt the 
Jews, children were initiated by circumciſion, but 
did not partake of the Paſchal ſupper, which is 
analogous to the Lord's ſupper with us; fo at 
leaſt it is ſuppoſed*. —Infants cannot receive in 
remembrance of Chriſt. —But if any church is, at 
laſt, of opinion, that Infants ought to have the 
Lord's Supper; let ſuch give it them: our rea- 
ſoning in favour of Infant-baptiſm remains un- 
affected. 

XXX11., Baptiſm conſiſts of two parts, external 
and internal; perſons baptized are accordingly faid 
to be born again of water and the ſpirit“.— Chil- 
dren may be born of water, but how of the Spirit? 
how can their Faith be confirmed, or their grace 
increaſed ? It does not ſeem neceſſary that all the 
benefits of Baptiſm ſhould belong to every perſon 
baptized; it is enough if the Sacrament has both 
an external and an internal part. An infant cannot 
have faith', or good principles; but it may be 
* graſted into the Church” and adopted; and it 
may even have forgiveneſs, though not of actual 
ſin; it may have remiſſion of the penalties in- 
flicted on the human® race. Our Saviour was 
baptized ; but he who knew no fin, of any kind, 
could have no forgiveneſs. He who was, from the 
firſt the Son of God, could not receive adoption. 

xXXX111. Here 


i Exod. xii. 26. does not prove this:— Bingham quotes it, 
15. 4. 7. end, and gives ſome reaſons.— Wall, at the end of 
Chap. 9. (Part 2.) mentions the Paſſover twice; as underſtood 


* John ii. 6. 5 | 
| The Lutherans allow them Faith; and the Pelagians uſed 
to aſcribe to them actual Sin, in order to avoid original. 
m This may ſeem leſs ſtrange or harſh to thoſe who have 
conſidered what was ſaid under the ninth Article, 
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xxxIII. Here we put an end to our Proof, 
direct and indirect; and therefore proceed to our 
Application. I have been in doubt whether a new 
Form of Aſſent is wanted, and have tried one; 
but on the whole, 1 do not think it worth while 
to detain you by giving it here. We come there- 
fore to mutual conceſſions. 


xxxiv. Here, again, we have to deal with 
Quakers and Baptiſts, 

Conceſſions to Quakers, of the ancient or modern 
ſort, we have none to make.—-Nor to the Soci- 
nians : ſome Baptiſm we think clearly appointed in 
the ſcriptures; but, at the ſame time we diſclaim 
all judging of our Brother; © to his own“ Maſter 
he ſtandeth or falleth,” 

xxxv. As to Baptiſts, they differ from us, both 
with regard to ſprinkling, and to baptizing Infants. 
But if they agree with us in other things, there 
ſeems nothing in theſe, which need hinder us from 
uniting, —At ſome*? times the Baptiſts have pro- 
feſſed to think, on moſt ſubjects, with the Church 
of England: but ſects are apt to veer about with 
every wind of Doctrine“ (preventing which, is 
one great good of an eſtabliſhed church): — the 
Socinians are now labouring to unite * all ſects of 
Diſſenters againſt our National Church: an union 
which could anſwer no religious purpoſe. It is 
indeed ridiculous to think of the Baptiſts and 
Socinians fayouring each other, merely becauſe 
they both oppoſe Infant-Baptiſm, when they do 
it from principles ſo different, that they ſhould 
rather diſpute than unite ; one holding Baptiſm to 


be 
a Secker's Lectures, Lect. 35. near the end. —Rom, xiv. 4. 


„ Wall, page 551 P Eph. iv. 14, 


i See. Dr. Prieſtley 's Addreſs to the Methodiſts, prefixed to 
Weſley's Letters. | | 
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be neceſſary, the other to be unneceflary.—Rut 
as to immerſion and ſprinkling, a Baptiſt need 
not quit the Church of England ; becauſe ac- 
cording to our Rubrics, I do not fee how a Prieft 
could refuſe immerſion if it were required. Our 
Fonts have indeed grown leſs and leſs ſuited to 
dipping, but that ſurely is not to be mentioned in 
arguing about Doctrines. 

Nay our baptizing Iafants does not ſeem to lay 
the Baptiſt under an abſolute neceſſity of ſepa- 
rating from us. Suppole a Baptiſt was to try the 
experiment : would he be compelled to bring his 
children to Baptiſm*? does not our Church pro- 
vide for baptizing at any age ? But if a Baptiſt 
was called upon to ſubſcribe to our xxx1x Articles, 
could he ſubſcribe to our preſent Article? to 
every part of it, except the laſt clauſe, Baptiſts 
laue ſubſcribed. —But the clauſe, © the Baptiſm 
of young children 15 to be retained in the Church;” 
could he ſubſcribe to that ?—if he could not, it 
might be altered ; © the Baptiſm of young children 
is to be permitted to thoſe who prefer it,“ would 
do as well for our church. But ſome might be 
contented with this ſenſe; I defire and with that 
the Baptiſm of young children may be * retained 
in the church,” and I think it ought to be, in order 
that thoſe who think it their duty to bring their 
children to Baptiſm, may not be deprived of an 
opportunity: but on the other hand, as I think 
it right to afford my Chriſtian brethren, who differ 
from me, an opportunity of baptizing in their 

own 


I do not ſee that he would, by the Canons.—Burn mentions 
an Act of 3 Jac. ordering the children of Popiſi Recuſants to 
be baptized within a month. ' 
Wall, page 551. 
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own way, I hope they will grant me the fame 
Liberty.“ | 

Limborck is of opinion, probably after Grotius, 
that all Chriſtians might, conſiſtently with the 
Scriptures, follow their own notions with regard 
to the manner and circumſtances of Baptiſm ; in- 
cluding in theſe, the age of the perſon baptized*®. 
But he thinks, of courſe, that Infant-baptiſm 
ought to be deemed walid, and therefore he blames 
the Anabaptiſts for re-baptizing. And he thinks 
infant-baptiſm valid, not only becauſe every one 
ſhould have liberty, in ſuch a caſe, to act as he 
pleaſes ; but becaule it is agreeable to the Genius 
of the Doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. —An expreſ- 

fon not unlike the concluding one of our 
Article *. 

Dr. Prieſtley* concludes his Hiſtory of Bap- 
tiſm with giving his opinion, that thoſe who are 
called rational Diſſenters baptize children more 
from the influence of ſettled cy//om, and through 
a defire of avoiding all diſturbance, than from any 
fixed perſuaſion that they are under an obligation 
to baptize them. 5 — 

Even Mr. Tombs”, the beſt, as well as the 
moſt candid, of the Baptiſt-writers, who con- 
tinued an Antipædobaptiſt all his Life, wrote 
againſt ſeparation from the Church, and “ con- 


tinued in communion with the Church, till he 
died.“ 


What 


© Limborch, Theol. Chriſt. 5. 68. 25.— Wall ſomewhere 
ſays, that Grotius was the firſt who repreſented it as a matter of 
indifference whether a man was baptized in infancy, or his Bap- 
tiſm delayed. He blames Grotius as diſingenuous. | 

* Limborch, Theol. 5. 69. 9. Doctrinæ Jeſu Chriſti genio 


optime convenire,” 


* Hiſt. Corr, 2. page 94. There is afterwards an Appendix, 
to both Sacraments. 


Wall, page 454.— Alſo 429, 430. 528, See alſo 2. 2. 15. 
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What greater encouragements to Unity can 


be had? 

xxxvi. I have frequently finiſhed my Appli- 
cation with ſome hints of Improvement; but none 
occur to me at preſent, except ſuch as the preceding 
remarks cannot fail to ſuggeſt. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXVIII. 


OF THE LORD'S SUPPER, 


"© Supper of the Lord is not only a ſign of 
the love that Chriſtians ought to have among 
themſelves one to another; but rather is a Sacra- 
ment of our Redemption by Chriſt's death: inſo- 
much that to ſuch as rightly, worthily, and with 
faith receive the ſame, the Bread which we break 
is a partaking of the Body of Chriſt, and likewiſe 
the OP of bleſſing is a partaking of the Blood of 
Chriſt, 
Tranſubſtantiation, (or the change of the ſub- 
ſtance of Bread and Wine) in the Supper of the 
Lord, cannot be proved by holy Writ; but is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, over- 
throweth the nature of a Sacrament, and hath given 
occaſion to many ſuperſtitions. 

The Body of Chriſt 1s given, taken, and eaten 
in the Supper, only after an heavenly and ſpiritual 
manner. And the mean whereby the Body of 
Chriſt is received and eaten in the ſupper, 1s faith. 

The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was not 
by Chriſt's ordinance reſerved, carried about, lifted 
up, or worſhipped. | 


—ͤ — — __ — 


I. The Hiſtory of this Article might be made 
very extenſive; but I will endeavour to confine 
myſelf to ſuch incidents as ſeem likely to be moſt 
uſeful.—As all incidents are built upon the . 

| tura 


, 
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tural account of the Inſtitution of the Lord's 
Supper, it will be proper to give that, before we 
proceed; in full, or in ſubſtance. All the paſſages 
of Scripture which mention it, might be ſoon 
read ; but that account which 1s contained in our 
Prayer of Conſecration, and makes a kind of har. 
mony, ſeems ſufficient. —< In the ſame night that 
he was betrayed,” &c.—The things principally to 
be noticed are the metaphorical expreſſions : But 
we ſhould not ſuffer ourſelves to be hindered by 
the familiarity and commonneſs of the ſounds, 
from obſerving, how ſtrange a thing it 1s to be 
commanded to eat the fleſh of our teacher and 
Lord“; and how much more ſtrange to be com- 
manded to drink his Blood; though it were only 
in an emblematical way: eſpecially conſidering, that 
the perſons who firſt received the command, were 
Jews, to whom taſting blood was prohibited. —This 
ſtrangeneſs will naturally make us go back to the 
Old Teſtament in order to ſee the nature of the 
Jewiſh Sacrifices, to which allufion is made: /n- 
offerings®, peace-offerings, Paſſover. 

The /n-offering ; blood, ſled, ſprinkled, called the 
blood of the Covenant.—Loaf broken, part given to 
God (or his Prieſt); Animal &roken, or divided 
into pieces.—The Peace-offering; for benefits paſt, 
or future; * in remembrance” of Mercies.— Ani- 
mal partly given, partly made into a fea/?, eaten 

with 


= This command does appear (take, eat, this is my Body) in- 
dependently of John vi.—though when | read that Chapter as 
prophetical, and conſider what Biſhop Cleaver ſays of the Ana- 
logy between John iii. and John vi. I am of opinion it does 
relate to the Euchariſt, —It is not ſo plain as a narration ; and it 
contains obſcure intimations in the way of reproof, like John 
iii. but I feel ſatisfied with that Interpretation, which refers it 
to the Sacrament. 

d Theſe were mentioned, Append, to Art. x1. Sect. II. 
and XxV11, 
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with friends. Drink-offering, implying Cup.—The 
Paſſover—a Lamb ſlain, eaten “ in remembrance” of 
redemption. He who reads theſe things will be 
aware alſo (Hammond on Matt. xxvi. 26.) of the 
Jewiſh cuſtom of breaking and diſtributing Bread, 
as an act of kindneſs, and of putting round a Grace- 
cup, or cup of bleſſing or Salvation: And will know, 
that the Heathens had ſacrifices and feaſts upon 
them, with /ibations, or cups of bleſſing. (Cup of 
Salvation, Pſalm cxvi. 13.) : theſe things conſi- 
dered, we ſhall perceive, that our Saviour's com- 
mands would appear natural and intelligible to Jews; 
unleſs they ſhould think, that, in the new Inſtitu- 
tion, the different fort of ſacrifices were oddly 
mixed and confounded together. 

11. No ſuch notion, nor any other, hindered 
the inſtitution from being univerſally adopted by 
Chriſtian converts. They might tee, that the 
Death of Chriſt, taken as a ſacrifice, reſembled, 
in different points, different ſorts of offerings; and 
therefore, that they / had prefigured his Death. — 
(Appendix to Art. x1. Sect. xxvii.) At firſt 
the ordinance was probably /imple ; but afterwards 
it became more varied and complex ; as well as 
more animated, or paſſionate; and more adorned and 
magnificent. — When perſons had great dangers to 
encounter in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, it 
naturally heated their imagination and paſſions; 
and led them to do every thing with earneſtneſs 
and fervour*. 

The idea of the Aſcodrutæ, and others of the 
fame turn, would have place here“, as well as in 
Baptiſm, 

We 


© This was ſaid of Sacraments in general, but the remark is 
wanted here. | 
4 Art; XXV. 11, and xXxVII. vII I. 
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We meet with the expreſhons, Mia Catechu- 
menorum, and Miſſa® Fidelium, to denote certain 
parts of divine ſervice, in ancient times.—The 
fideles were mature, complete Chriſtians, who ſtaid 
in the place of worſhip, and received the Com- 
munion, after the Catechumens were diſmiſſed*.—. 
I do not think, that our knowledge is perfectly 
clear about all the particulars of theie matters; but 
it is probable, that Miſſa Catechumenorum meant 
the ſervice before the Communion, and Miſſa Fide- 
lium, the Communion- Service: and that the word 
Maſs, with its connexions, miſſal, &c. had this 
origin; (Meſſa, Meſſe): Maſs continued to be the 
name for the Lord's Supper® in England during 
part of the reign of Edward VI. but was probably 
odious. | 

111. Whoever came to the Communion (and 
all the faithful, except penitents, communicated at 
firſt) 5 ſome offerings, Ner- to their 
reſpective fortunes; chiefly of bread and wine; out 
of theſe the Prieſts took as much as it was neceſ- 
fary to conſecrate. The bread was common leavened 
bread, ſuch as was ordinarily uſed. The Romiſh 
Wafers, which are unleavened, and very thin, and 
round, like a coin, and ſo ſmall that each perſon 
can take an whole one in his mouth without 
danger of letting any of it drop, did not come 
into uſe till the eleventh or twelfth Century.— 
Some choſe to uſe unleavened bread, as what had 
been uſed at the Jewiſh Paſſover, the type of the 
Lord's Supper; and that occaſioned a long dil- 
pute between the Greeks and the learned of the 
Weſtern Church. Attempts were made at dit- 


| ferent 
© Bingham, Book 15.— Wheatly, page 328. 
f Catechumens are called, in our Homily, *©* Learners in 
Religion,” page 356, 8vo. Hom. 25th on the Sacrament. 
And the Augſburg Confeſſion (ſaid to be like ours) will not 
allow, that it aboliſhes the Maſs.—Syntagma, page 30. 
In the 11th Cent, —Prieftley*s Hiſt, Corr. 2. page 56. 
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ferent times, to introduce water inſtead of wine, 
and water mixed with wine; and milk, and honey : 
Grapes alſo, and even Cheeſe, had their Advocates. 
— Thoſe who avoided wine were called Eucratitæ, 
as avoiding it on principles of abſtemiouſneſs : if 
they were for pure water, they were called Aqua- 
rians; and thoſe who uſed bread and cheeſe, were 
called rr r. 

Mixing ſome water with the wine, ſeems to have 
been a prevailing cuſtom amongſt rational Chriſ- 
tians for a great length of time; it aroſe from a 
notion, that the Jerws uſed to mix water with their 
paſchal cup, on account of their wine being ſtrong; 
and it deſcended even to the time after our Refor- 
mation in England.—See Wheatly on the Common 
Prayer, page 289. 292. 

iv. In the earlier part of the Ceremony, it was 
thought a proper thing (as in Baptiſm) to follow 
the advice of the Apoſtle literally, “ ſalute one 
another with an holy kiſs; “ but the different ſexes 
did not ſalute each other. 

The ancient Chriſtians roſe gradually in their 
devotion, till they came to the moſt folemn and 
animated giving of thanks : that was called Euxæ- 
eic, and thence the ſolemnity got its* name of 
Euchariſt. In this part was the Triſagium, a ſhort 
Hymn ſo called from its having the word &zy:oc, 
Holy, repeated thrice : it was much the ſame with 
ours, „Therefore with Angels,” &c'. 

v. After the communion, part of the conſe- 
crated elements, was ſometimes preſerved in the 
Church, for ſuch as had not been able to attend : 

and 


Rom. xvi. 16 and parallel places. 

See Wheatly's account, page 302.—Bingham, Book 15. 

! For the Greeks ſee Cave's ſecond Appendix. They ſeem 
to have been quite enthuſiaſts about this Hymn. Alix has 
written an Hiſtory of it. 
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and part was ſometimes allowed to be carried to 
the Houſes of the fick; but this laſt cuſtom pot 
abuſed, and was left off: children had a part: and 
fometimes a part was burnt; (Lev. viii. 32.) 

A good deal, I ſuppoſe, of the offerings re. 
mained unconſecrated. The Prieſts had a portion 
of them, and the reſt furniſhed the repaſt called 
Ayann, or Love-feaſt; an entertainment“ origi. 
nally of a truly Chriſtian fort, at which the rich 
and poor met together. Pity that any ſcandal 
ſhould ever occaſion its being left off! 

Theſe things, or moſt of them, may be found in 
Bingham's Antiquities. He mentions ſuch a thing 
as a Family-Communion®. 

vi. For many hundred years after the publi- 
cation of the Chriſtian Religion, though we now 
find it the more rational the more we conſider it, 
Reaſon was on the decline. Paſſion had, on that 
account, the freer ſcope; and religious paſſion, 
when not regulated by reaſon, becomes ſuperſti- 
tion, myſticiim, enthufiaſm. In the dark ages, 
men ran into all theſe. Though no form of ſpeech 
is more natural than Metaphor when an emblema- 
tical rite is intended to expreſs a fact of great im- 
portance, yet nothing is more obvious to fanaticiſm, 
than to ſeize upon a metaphorical expreſſion, in 
things grand and awful, and raiſe its ſenſe to every 
height that it will bear; indeed the moſt extra- 
vagant ſenſe of a metaphorical expreſſion may be 
its /teral ſenſe. Thus we may conceive that, _ 

| nig 


m See Lardner's account of Pliny's Ep. to Trajan; where he 
mentions Hallett as treating on the ſubjet.—Lardner's Works, 
Vol. 7. page 311,—vee allo Lardner, Vol. 8. page 71.— 
Lucian's account of Peregrinus, and the Chriſtians having a good 
fupper together; and being brethren, 


* Bing 3 15. 4. Jo 
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high and lofty things had been ſaid, for a long® 
time, in a declamatory way, of the neceſſity of 
eating the e and drinking the hood of Chriſt, 
and men kept trying to ſurpaſs each other in flights 
of devotion, they might at laſt come to profeſs, as 
a Doctrine, that the conſecrated bread and wine 
were really, without a figure, turned into the body 
and blood of Jelus Chriſt ! — This Doctrine is 
uſually called the Doctrine of Tranſub/tantiation; 
becauſe thoſe who hold it, ſay that, on the conſe- 
cration, the bread and wine loſe their own ſubſtance, 
and are changed or tranſmuted into the ſubſtance 
of the Body of Chriſt. Vet as the bread and wine 
appear to be {till the ſame, this Hypotheſis is 
helped out by another; that though the /ub/fance 
be changed, the accidents remain unchanged ; ac- 
cidents are hardneſs, colour, and in ſhort all the 
qualities by which we know one ſubſtance from 
another.—-The diſcovery of this doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, 1s aſcribed to one Paſchaiſe, in 
Latin Radbertus Paſchaſius?, a French Monk, who 
had afterwards the magnificent German Abbey of 
Corbey, with the Sovereignty annexed, But the 


term, 


o Chryſoſtem is ſaid to have written and ſpoken ſome very de- 
clamatory expreſſions on this ſubje& : as, that the Lips were 
tinged with the blood of our Lord, &c. but Collier, (Eccles. Hiſt, 
Vol. 2. page 369, or near it,) diſtinguiſhes between the Orato- 
rical works of Chryſoſtom and his reaſoning works. Of the 
reaſoning ſort is the Letter to Cz/zr:us, which the Papiſts are 
unwilling to allow genuine. — By the way, Collier takes the 
tinging, &c. in an higher ſenſe than I do: when we drink the 
blood of Chriſt, aur lips muſt be zinged with it: it is only fixing 
the attention on the ſame metaphor. 

? Cave, Hiſt. Lit. Paſchaſius, or Vol. 2, page 2. opening of 
the gth Century: that it was not known during the Neſtorian 
and Eutychian Controverſies, appears from a paſſage quoted b 
Biſhop Pearſon ; on Creed, page 328. 1ſt Edit. or page 162, fol. 
co Gelaſius (Biſhop of Rome in 490) de duabus Naturis 


VOL. IV. X 
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term, or name, was not given till the thirteenth 
Century; and in the {ame Century the Doctrine 
firſt received the ſupport and authority of a Coun- 
cil . Lanfranc (Archbiſhop of Canterbury at laſt) 
was the perſon who firſt brought the Doctrine into 
England; about the middle of the eleventh Cen- 
tury.— (See Fox's Mart. Vol. 2, page 457.)— 
Strange as this Doctrine ſeems, it has been found 
to ſeize and affect the mind, ſo that even improved 
nations have been unwilling to give it up: a cru- 
cified Deity preſent to the ſenſes ! not through 
Incarnation, but Impanation / what an idea! enough 
to fill the mind with facred horror, (no doubt 
intervening) and to make every ordinary ſentiment 
appear inſipid | 

vit. It muſt not be concluded, from what has 
been ſaid, that all thoſe who profeſſed what is 
commonly called the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantia- 
tion, explained the particulars exactly in the ſame 
way: where there was fo much room for ſuppo- 
tion, it would have been a wonder if ſeveral hypo- 
theſes had not appeared; they may, however, all 
come under the general notion of corporal preſence”. 
And ſo may the hypotheſis of Conſub/tantiation, of 
which by and by. 

vIIii. Oppoſition was ſoon made to the doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation; particularly by Bertram, or 
Ratram, a Monk of Corbey*, and John Scot, called 
Erigena, becauſe he was a native of Erin, or Irin, 


that 


1 In 1215, at the third Lateran Council; See Cave's Hiſt. 
Lit. under Innocent the Third. 

r See the Diſputation at Oxford in 1554, before Latimer, &c. 
ſuffered: Collier, Vol. 2, page 368, or Fox's Martyrol. (by 
the date). or Syntagma, p. 120. Angl. Confeſſio, from Jewel's 
works,—immutari, &c. ſomniarunt; neque adhuc potuerunt 
unquam ſatis inter ſe de ſuo ſomnio convenire. 

Cave's Hiſt. Lit. Vol. 2. page 2. conſpectus, or opening of 
9th Century, (for Berenger, ſee Sect. x.) 
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that is, of Irelaud. Scot's book is loſt, but Bertram's 
remains. 

ix. This Doctrine comes under the general 
obſervation made on all the Popiſh Doctrines con- 
tained in the opening of the twenty-ſecond Article, 
And we ſhould now ſee in what way it has © give 
occaſion to many ſuper/titions.” | 

Some ſuperſtitions, to which the Doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation gave occaſion, will be the ſubjects 
of ſome of the following Articles; a few others 
may be mentioned. It occafioned the cuſtom of 
ſopping the bread in the wine ;—of reſerving the 
wafer with a view to performing cures, and ſtopping 
public calamities ;—of burning the elements to 
aſhes; —of making proceſſious in the ſtreets, during 
which every one preſent is to ꝶueel: - of elevating 
the Hoftia, that every one may ſee and adore his 
God.—This Doctrine has allo occaſioned the mul- 
tiplying of Altars in churches ; and has drawn the 
attention of the Romaniſts from every part of 
public worſhip which we look upon as valuable.— 
The Romiſh caſuiſts very gravely determine what* 
puniſhments are to be inflicted on a mouſe, that is 
ſo unfortunate as to gnaw the conſecrated elements: 
and how things- are to be conducted 1n caſe a fick 
Prieſt ſhould vormt them up. | 

On the other hand, the doctrine of Tranſub- 
ſtantiation is thought to have put a" ſtop to the 
cuſtom of giving the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper to Infants in the Weſtern Church, They 
uſed to have it given by the Prieſt, who dipped 
his finger in the chalice, and then put it into the 

child's 

t See the original paſſages in Bennet's Directions, under this 
29th Article,—See alſo Moſheim, Cent. 1 3. 2. 4. 2,—And the 
thing is mentioned briefly in Fulke's Rhemiſh Teſtament on 

1 Cor, xt. 29. oppoſite to folio 288. 
Wall, page 516, 4to. or 2.9 16. 
| HEE i 
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child's mouth, But the moderns mix the bread 
with the wine, © and put to the child's lips a drop 
or two of that mixture quickly after his Baptiſm ; 
after which he receives no more till the age of 
dilcretion*,” 

x. But let us come to the age of the Reforma- 
tion. The doctrine of which we are ſpeaking, was 
one of thoſe which were objected to by the Mal. 
denſes? : But yet it was not decidedly oppoſed for 
ſome time: even Luther only changed tranſub- 
ſtantiation into conſub/tantiation*®, Wickliffe had, in 
ſome parts of his works, expreſſed himſelf ſtrongly 
againſt this abuſe, but Melanf/on* complained, 
that, on comparing different parts, he found him 
confuſed in the queſtion about the Holy Sacrament. 
Of the forty propoſitions of Wickliffe's which the 
Council of Conflance condemned, the three firſt re- 
late to our preſent ſubject ; (fee Baxter on Coun- 
cils, page 431, or Chap. 13. Sect. 2.) And the 
third is againſt the Bodily Preſence in general; and 
therefore againſt what Luther afterwards called Con- 
ſubſtantiation. I think John Huſs, and Ferome of 
Prague did not differ from Wickliffe in this, 
materially, if at all. 

Con ſubſtantiation meant, that the ſubſtance of 
Chriſt's Body and Blood were preſent in the Holy 
Sacrament ./ the ſubſtance of the bread and 
wine. Luther's perſiſting in this notion cauſed an 
| unhappy 

* Wall, page 515. 517. 
Wall, 2. 7. 3 page 386. | 

2 This may juſt be mentioned here, as Luther is ſaid to have 
borrowed his Conſubſtantiation from Berenger, in 1035 : ſee 
his Recantation in Cave's Hiſt. Lit. Conſpectus Sæc. x1. —But 
Berenger made ſever:1 Recantations ; they are not to be de- 
pended on. What Fox gives as his (Berenger's) real ſentiments, 


out ofa Book of Lanfranc's, ſeems moſt worthy of notice. (Mart. 


Vol. 2. page 458).—Berenger, from that, ſeems to have thought 
much as we do now. 


* Gilpin's Lives of Reformers, page 65. 
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unhappy diviſion amongſt the reformed Churches, 
which, I believe, continues to this day. 
Luther explained his conſubſtantiat ion by ſaying, 
that in red-hot iron, two ſubſtances are united, 
heat* and fire : he ſupported it, by what was called 
Ubiquity; by affirming, that the Son of God was 
every where, ubique ;—or thus; God is every where; 
Chriſt fits at the rig/it hand of God; therefore 
Chriſt is every where©.—Yet Luther was, in gene- 
ral, a good and forcible reaſoner: but when a man 
is determined to maintain by reaſoning a doctrine 
totally unintelligible to reaſon, he muſt take the 
appearance of argument for the reality. What led 
him, probably, to change tranſubſtantiation for 
conſubſtantiation, was, what is urged in our 
Article, that Tranſubſtantiation takes away the 
eſſence of a Sacrament“. | 
The Romaniſts make the ordinance of which we 
are ſpeaking, very complicated and gaudy; and 
they profeſs the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation 
without reſerve*®. I may uſe the preſent tenſe, as 
they have made no material changes, that I know 
of, ſince the age with which we are now con- 
cerned, the Age of the Reformation. The acts of 
the Council of Trent, and the Catechiſm made by 
its direction, will ſupply us with any particulars of 
which we may want to take notice, 

The 


d Maclaine's Moſheim, Cent. 16, 1. 2. 21. and note (2). 

Luther is ſaid to have given up this ubiquity as a proof of 

Chriſt's corporal preſence in the Euchariſt; but rigid Lutherans 

were ſtill Ubiquitarians. 

4 « Neceſſitas ipſa veritatis ſacramenti exigere videtur,” &c. 

—Confeſſio Wittemb. de Euchariſtia, Syntagma, page 159, 160. 
© See Art. 1. Sect. xv III. Vol. 2. page 275, Note 85 where 

is an expreſſion from a French Prayer- book: after Communion 

the communicant is directed to ſay, Seigneur, &c. je vous al 

regu avec joie,” This order 1s alſo given; 

| Ton Createur tu recevras 

Au moins a Paques, &. 


* 3 
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The thirteenth Seſſion of the Council, is upon 
the Euchariſt. The firſt chapter declares, that 
there is no contradiction between Chriſt's bod 
being always naturally at the right hand of God, 
and ſacramentally in other places: where ideas are 
wanting, how uſeful are words! Yet ſuch manner 
of — * we are told, is not expreſſible by 
words, but is poſſible to God. Afterwards we are 
told, that, in the ſacrament, the real Body of Chriſt 
exiſts ſub /pecie panis, &c.—Nay, that the whole 
body of Chriſt exiſts in eyery particle of the bread, 
and in every particle of the wine: and there is a 
converſion of ſubſtance, which is aptly (propriè) 
called Trauſubſtantiation.— That the ſame worſhip of 
Latria is due to the conſecrated elements, which 
is due to the true God. That proceſſions are proper, 
as a triumph over Hereſy, and to make it pine away, 
or be aſhamed. That the cuſtom of reſerving, 
is ancient, and that of carrying the Sacrament 
to the /c, neceſſary, That the proper prepara- 
tion for receiving is ſacramental Confeſſion. — The 
Anathemas are eleven, the ſecond againſt Con- 
ſubſtantiation. 

The Catechiſm has the ſame things; with rea- 
ſons; and ſome things more minute, The Sacra- 
ment is to be taken faſting. The bread ought to 
be wheat; it ought to be unleavened, but may be 
leavened.—“ The Church of God always mingled 
water with the wine ;” for ſeyeral © weighty” rea- 
ſons; ſo that ſuch mixture * may not be neglected 
under mortal fin.” The Euchariſt is to be judged. 
of „by Faith, not by ſenſe.“ Our ſenſes tell us 
e nothing at all but the Species of bread and wine.” 
& They will judge that there is only bread and wine 
in the Sacrament.” One may ſee indeed all the 
accidents of bread and wine, which yet are inherent 
in no ſubſtance”—(what would Mr. Locke ay 7 

this! 
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this?) “ but they conſiſt of themſelves.” “ We 
are not too narrowly to inquire into Tranſubſtan- 
tiation.” —If the Romaniſts had been “ ſeen to 
eat” their © Lord under his own Species,” they 
could not eafily have avoided the © reproach of 
Infidels,” as feeding upon human fleſh and blood, 
« the moſt horrid thing in the world!” 

Though theſe things were ſettled by the Coun- 
ci], yet we mult not conceive that they were ſettled 
without debate or diſſenſion: The Cordeliers and 
the Jacobius were oppoſed in their methods of 
ſolving the bodily * preſence. 

The Feſtival of Corpus Chriſti or the Holy Sacra- 
ment is {aid to have been founded on a Revelation, 
which one Juliana, a devout woman of Leige, de- 
clared ſhe had received. Her pretenſions were 
ſupported by the Biſhop, (in 1264) and afterwards 
by Pope Urban IV. and, in 1311, by Clement V. 
— The Feſtival is to be looked upon as in fact, 
the cauſe of Tranſubſtantiation, as a ſettled and 
popular Doctrine. It ſeems to be held the Thurſ- 
day after Trinity-Sunday :—Ir is ſometimes called 
Fete de Dien. | 

Dupin® is willing to give up the word tran- 
ſubſtantiation; but till it muſt be profeſſed, 
«that the Bread and wine are really changed into 
the body and blood of Chriſt,” &c. The word /u6- 
ſtance is dropped. | 
After the Romaniſts, let us look at the Re- 
formed churches. — Luther's opinion of the preſence 


of 


Voltaire, Vol. 10, 4to. page 156.— Du Concile de Trente. 
Probably from Fra. Paolo. (alias Sarpi). | 
8 Moſheim, Cent. 13. Part 2. Chap. 4. Sect. 2. octavo, Vol. 3. 
Page 108, * : 
Append. to Moſheim, | 
i I mean here all thoſe Churches which ſeparated from Rome 


Abroad, thoſe Churches are called reformed, which ſeparated 
| * from 
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of Chriſt in the Euchariſt was mentioned juſt now; 

as well as the ſeparation occaſioned by his perſiſt 
ing in it. This ſeparation conſiſts of a number of 
particulars; but it may ſuffice for us to be aware, 
that the great opponent to Luther, was Zuingle, 
who formed the Churches in Switzerland; and 
afterwards, Calvin, Zuingle looked upon the 
Sacramental Bread and Wine as only Ss ons and 
ſymbols*; but it does not appear to me, that he did 
not look on the ſacrament as a commemoration 
of a ſacrifice —The greateſt difficulty ariſes from 
the Hiſtory of Melanhon, about whom we are 
intereſted as the divine on whoſe judzment very 
great reliance was placed in the forming of our 
own Articles. The truth may be, that, as he was 
of a very mild temper, and a fingular lover of 
peace, and as he had ſenſe enough to ſee, that the 
preſence of Chriſt in the Euchariſt, is a thing in- 
rirely above human comprehenſion, and one "that 
does not immediately affect practice, or virtue, he 
might ſpeak undecidedly, and endeavour to pacify 
each of the contending parties, as much as pol- 
ſible, by reſpectful att tention and candour.— He 
was connefted with Luther, and in conference 
appeared as one of his company; and lie is ſome- 
times ſaid to have been of his opinion; but ſome- 
times he is ſaid to have though t differently from 
him: I mean on the ſubject now before us *. lt is 


certain, 


from the Lutherans, under Zuingle, Calvin, &c.—See Moſheim, 
Index, or Vol 4, B8vo. page 54. 62. And, if J miſtake not, 
they are ſometimes all together called C water, 

k Moſheim, Cent. xvi. Sect. 3. part 2. 2. 4. - Alſo Cent. xvi. 
Sect. 1. Chap. 2. Sect. 2 1. And compare he Helvetic Contel- 
ſion, page 71, with that of Wittemberg, page g59. 

| At Marpurg, in 1529. —Molheim, Cent. 16. 1. 2. 28.— 
Alſo Cent. 16. Sect. 3. Part 2. 2. 4. note (y). 

m Compare Moſheim, Cent. 16, 3. 2. 1. 27. with Mac- 
laine's Note (r). 
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certain, that the confeſſion of Augſburg, which, 
was drawn by him, favours Contubſtantiation® ; 
but in that Confeſſion he 1s thought to have com- 
plied too much for the ſake of peace. From what 
has been faid, we know what to expect in the 
Confeſſions of the Reformed, Corporal preſence 
is the moſt fully profeſſed in that of Wittembergè, 
and the moſt avoided in that of the Helvetic 
Churches.—The opprobrious name given to thoſe 
who denied the corporal preſence of Chriſt in 
the Euchariſt, was that of Sacramentarians?, or 
Sacramentaries. 

xi. Let us now come to our own Country, — 
In the reign of Henry VIII. very great ſtreſs was 
laid upon the corporal preſence; nay, ſeveral people 
ſuffered dea/k for oppoſing it. Cranmer was, at 
that time, a Lutheran, and the King himſelf 
raged againſt Sacramentaries. In 1539 the act 
was paſſed which made a kind of regreſs of the 
Reformation; it was called, The Statute of the fix 
Articles, the firſt Article affirmed the corporal * pre- 
ſence; and if any perſons preached or wrote againſt 
it, they were to be burnt, and their eſtates for- 
ſeited. In 1543 the © Neceſſary Doctrine,“ &c. 
was publiſhed; it maintains, in conformity to the 
ſtatute, the Law of the Land, that in the“ moſt 
high ſacrament of the Altar,” the bread and wine 
are „turned to the very ſub/ance of the body and 
blood of our Saviour Jeſu Chriſt.“ Yet when we 

| have 

n Syntagma, page 14. c. 5 | 

o Naam, page 159. for Helvetic, page 71. 73. 

? Neal's Hiſt. Pur. Vol. 1. page 20. 4to. A. D. 1538.— 
Moſheim, Vol. 4, 8yo. page 87. Maclaine's Note. 

3 Cranmer's progreſſion was the natural one; giving up Tran- 
ſubſtantiation he kept ſome belief of corporal preſence: giving 


up that, as untenable, he became a Sacramentarian.— He was 


famous for reſiſting, in Parliament, the ſtatute of the /ix Articles : 
lee his Life by Strype. 


Neal, A. D. 1539. 
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have taken it, it “is not turned into our ſub. 

 flance:” there are ſeveral other things mentioned, 
but they are only popiſh; and therefore they have 
occurred already: As, that the ſacrament is to be 
received faſting, &c.— But when a church, which 
had been trying to reform, could accept or retain 
the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, we need not 
wonder at its retaining anything elle *. 

In the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. it 
is not ſo ealy to give an account of the doctrine 
of the Engliſh Church. In his Firf Book, (that 
is, of Common Prayer) the Wafer is continued", 
only it is to be ſo large that it may be broken; 
but “men mult not think leſs to be received in 
part than in the whole; but in each of them the 
whole body of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt.” 

Afterwards both Tranſulſtautiation and all ways 
of bodily preſence, ſeem to have been decidedly 
rejected: this appears from our Article of 1552, 
and from the Retormatio Legum. | 

In the Reformatio Legum we find a pretty long 
chapter againſt both Tranſubſtantiation and Con- 
{ubſtantiation, and againft corporal preſence in 
general. The expreſſions are much the fame with 
thoſe of the Article of 1552. We alſo find a 
Chapter“ againſt wbquity; ſaying, that Chrift, in 
his divine nature, might be every where (abique) 
even after his reſurrection; but that in his kumar 
nature he could not : his body, if human, muſt be 
in ſome one place at one time: this chapter allo 
agrees exactly with our Article of 1552. 


Latimer, 


»The profaneneſs of the Auabaptiſts, mentioned in Art. xx v. 
Sect. 11. might be here recollected. Indeed it would have 
ſuited our preſent Article full as well as that about Sacraments 
in general. 

; © Wheatly, page 332. A. D. 1548. the ſecond Book was 
n 1552. 
u De Hæreſibus, cap. 19, * De Summa Triaitate, cap. 4 
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Latimer, in the Diſputation at Oxford in 1 3545 
(or in the Paper which he gave in,) ſaid, that 
he maintained the real preſence of Chriſt in the 
Euchariſt, but not the corporal preſence. (See Fox, 
or Collier, A. D. 1554). Archbiſhop Secker, 
(Lect. Vol. 2. page 251.) ſays, the Church has 
always acknowledged the real preſence. Yet 
Wheatly, (page 320.) ſays, it (real, eſſential pre- 
ſence of Chriſt's natural fleſh and blood,) was not 
allowed at firſt, in the time of Fdward VI. it 
ſeemed to approach fo near Tranſubſtantiation. 
—Fulke on Heb. 1. 6. denies reality of Chriſt's 
corporal preſence. | 

Queen Elizabeth ſeems to have been willing to 
comprehend as many as poſſible in the new Engliſh 
Church ; and with that view to have endeavoured 
to uſe a language, which all might adopt, who 
did not profels Tranſubſtanuation? in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, and which might nevertheleſs be uſed by 
thoſe who did not admit any preſence of Chriſt in 
the Euchariſt perſectly corporal. Such language 
would comprehend all Lutherans, and ſome 
Papifts*. I think this remark will be ſufficient 
to account for the change of the expreſſions in 
the twenty-eighth of our preſent Articles; (on 
which Biſhop Burnet ſpeaks judiciouſly) and for 
the language in the ſecond Book of Homilies; 
both as to the word “ Incorporation®,” and the 
inſiſting on Faith and ſpiritual eating of the 
Sacrament. 


There 


Y See Wheatly, end of Communion office. Moſheim, Vol. 
4. 8vo. page 37. or, Cent. 16. 3. 2. 1. 27. 

z See Sect. x1,—See alſo Moſheim, Cent. 16. 3. 2. 2. 6, or 
page 70, 71, 8vo. Vol. 4. 

* Homily : on worthy receiving of the Sacrament, Page 350, 
Bvo. and 351. The language now is very like Calvin's; ſez 
Inſtitutes, 4. 17. 32. Incorporate,” occurs in the next prayer 

ps before 
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There was publiſhed, in Latin, in the year 
1560, a very ſhort ofice for a Communion at 
Funerals, if the friends and neighbours of the 
deceaſed? choſe to attend. The Collect is the laſt 
Prayer in our burial-ſervice; „O merciful God,” 
&c.—And there is an Epiſtle, and a choice of two 
Goſpels. I ſuppoſe the reſt would be taken from 
the Communion-ſervice; beginning, probably, at 
the Lord's Prayer. — Indeed if the Prieſt began 
there, ſome Collect, Epiſtle and Goſpel would 
be wanting. 

Of the Familifts, we ſaid enough under the 
twenty-fifth Article; and fo of the Soctuians : and 
in general of thoſe, who, near the time of the 
Reformation, ſpoke of the facraments in general 
as mere ſigus of unity amongſt Chriſtians l doubt 
how near thofe moderns come to them, who make 
the Lord's Supper a mere Commemoration. 

The chief part of the Doctrine of the Quakers, 
with regard to the Lord's Supper, feems to be 
this; they look upon what was done by Chriſt in 
the inſtitution, as a ſhadow, intended to vaniſh, or 
ceaſe ; the 8 being internale, and intended to 
remain. — Col. 11. 16, 17. applied to the Lord's 
Supper, might e their mind. — This doctrine 
15 generally, I believe, conſidered as invented in 
the laſt century; but thoſe Petrobruſſiaus, who 
were juſt mentioned before, ſeem to have been 
Popiſh Quakers, as it were, in the eleventh Cen- 
tury, when Tranſubſtantiation was taken for 
granted. Their preachers faid, that. the Clergy 
deceived the People notoriouſly; for the Body 

of 


before Gloria in excelſis. Alluding to 1 Cor. xii. 27, and 
parallels. 
d Sparrow's collection, page 200. 
< Barclay's Apology, prop. 13. 
4 Art. XXV111, Sect, xiv. 
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of Chriſt was only once made, by himſelf, at the 
ſupper before his Paſhon*: and was once only, 
viz. at that time, given to his Diſciples. Since 
that time 1t was never made by any one, nor given 
to any one.” 

In Weſley's* Letters we have an account of the 
notions of the myſtics; they need not © the Lord's 
Supper, for they never ceaſe to remember Chriſt 
in the moſt acceptable manner.“ Love is your 
end.” © Different men are led in different ways” 
(to Love): * You muſt judge for yourſelf. Per- 
haps faſting may help you for a time, and perhaps 
the holy Communion.” 

X11. Thoſe whom we commonly call Diſen- 
ters, in England, /t at the table on which the 
Lord's Supper 1s celebrated. The Miniſter pre- 
ſides, according to the Diredtorys, breaks the 
bread, with prayer and benediction, and gives it to 
ſome one, but not to every one: and fo of the 
Cup. — The ceremony may be grave, decent, and 
edifying, for anything I ſee.— Dr. Prieſtley men- 
tions* a Mr. Henry, whole treatiſe on the Sacra- 
ment is much read, and he refers to a chapter, 
intitled, ** Sights 70 be ſeen at the Lord's Table,” — 
This Title has a myſtical ſound, and Dr. Prieftley 
ſays, that experiences are ſometimes examined into 
before admiſſion to the Sacrament. 

The Baptiſts alſo receive the Sacraments fitting 


« at a common table,” and handing the Ele- 
ments* one to another.” 


X111, Early 


* Wall, end of Chap. 7. Part 2, 

Page 60. 62. 13th Letter. | 

See Directory; and Preface to Grey's Hudibras. I have 
been told, that one kind of Diſſenters will receive a Teacher 
or Paſtor, from another kind; but will not it down with him: 
that is, will not receive the Sacrament with him. 

Free Addreſs, page 53 


i See Wall, Part 2. Chap. 8. page 446, 4to. 
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x111. Early in this eighteenth Century Biſhop 
Hoadley contended, that the Lord's Supper is a 


bare memorial of the Death of Chriſt. Biſhop 
Warburton, that it is a fea/t on @ ſacrifice. This 
laſt feems the moſt approved opinion, and is ably 
detended* by Biſiop Cleaver. Dr. Balguy's ſeventh 
Charge amounts to the ſame thing. But if Biſho 

Hoadley looked upon the Death of Chriſt as a 
ſacrifice, a memorial of his death, conſidered 71 
that light, would not perhaps differ materially from 
a Feaſt on a ſacrifice; where no real ſacrifice is 
performed“: and would agree with the expreſſions 
of our® Catechiſm. —Nay, when the modern Soci- 
nians make the Sacrament a bare memorial of 
Chriſt's death, and throw out all notion of a 
facrifice, I do not regard the difference as one be- 
longing to the Sacrament; but to the nature and 
efficacy of the Death of Chriſt, or the doctrine of 
Atonement, Each party commemorates the Death 
of Chriſt as what he imagines it be. 

xiv. We next come to the Explanation. 

The Title is taken from 1 Cor. xi. 20. The 
Article conſiſts of four Paragraphs. 

xv. The firſt thing it does is, to affirm, of the 
Lord's Supper in particular, what was before 
affirmed of Sacraments in general, that it is not a 
mere badge. Let it is a Badge; and the way in 
which it is a badge, is by denoting Chriſtian ſocial 
kindneſs, ſuch as would be ſhewn by an Agape, 
or feaſt of Charity, which meant only to bring 


thole 


& Two Sermons, Oxford, 1589. — Warburton's Sermon is 
called a Rational account, &c, — Hoadley's a Plain account, &c. 

i Maclaine thinks, that Bp. Hoadley's notion is the ſame 
with that of Zuingle. Moſheim, Vol. 3. 8vo. page 331. or 
Cent. 16, 1. 2. 21. Note (a). Had they the ſame notion of 
the death of Chriſt as a ſicriſice: 


m « For the continual remembrance (memorial) of the Sacri- 
Ace of the Death of Chriſt,” &c, 
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thoſe of the ſame community together, in a way 
likely to produce chearfulneſs, good humour, and 
benevolence. The Lord's Supper uſed to be called 
the Sacrament of Peace and Clarity: (Trent Cat, 
page 1 59. bottom.) 

XVI. But rather” —verim potiùs—this does 
not exclude the notion of a Badge, but only de- 
clares the Lord's Supper to be ſomething more; 
to have, as a Sacrament, not only an external, but 
an internal part. 

xVI1. © A Sacrament of our Redemption by 
Chriſt's Death.” In Art. xxtx. thoſe who take 
the Lord's Supper, are ſaid to © eat and drink the 
fign or Sacrament of fo great a thing” (as the body 
and blood of Chriſt.) From this compariſon it 
appears, that * Sacrament,” in our Article, means 
much the ſame as fign;” which agrees with the 
account before® given of the molt literal or proper 
ſignification of the word Sacrament. Redemption 
was explained in the Appendix to the eleventh 
Article“. The Lord's Supper then is an emble- 
matical repreſentation of our being redeemed from 
ſpiritual evil, or bondage, by the Death of Chriſt : 
but in what way has the Death of Chriſt any 
efficacy to free us from ſpiritual evil? by being a 
facrifice :- (that it was a ſacrifice, has been proved 
before v:) therefore the Lord's Supper is a ſacrifice- 
feaſt; or a feaſt upon a ſacrifice: in ſome reſpects a 
paſchal ſupper. 

XVI11. If this be underſtood, all the reſt follows 
naturally; as is implied by, [nſomuck that :” In 
all ſuch Feaſts there was a Communion, that is, a 
Communication, or a partaking in common, (in common 
with the gue/s; in common, in ſome fort, with 

the 
® Art, xx v. Sect. 11. o App. to Art. xt. Sect. xv11. 


? Append, to Art. x1. Sect. x iv. XX11, XXVII. XxkXXVVIII. 
1 Dr, Balguy, page 312. 
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the Being to whom the ſacrifice was offered“) of all 
the benefirs at which ſacrifice aimed; as pardon, 
favour, thankſgiving.—Should not this be ſatisfac- 
tory, the remainder of our paragraph is a proof of 
it, from ſcripture; expreſſing indeed, at the ſame 
time, what might always be a tacit condition, the 
worthineſs of the receiver: that he who partakes, 
muſt not be wholly unworthy, is ſo- plain, that 
the Scripture, may, at any time, take it for granted; 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of it under the 
next Article. The paſſage introduced, in proof 
or confirmation, is 1 Cor. x. 16. the word in the 
Engliſh Article is partaking, but in the Latin 
Article it is communicatio; which is Latin for either 
partaking, or communion; that is, partaking ir 
common: Communion is the word in our Engliſh 
Bible. In the Vulgate there is firſt communucatio 
and then participatio ; theſe muſt have the ſame 
meaning, the Greek wo them both being owe *, 
— To be ſure, a fingle, unconnected ſentence of 
Scripture in an Article, would make a kind of 
identical propoſition ; for in every Article we mean 
only, that each thing affirmed can be proved by 
ſcripture ; and therefore when the thing affirmed is 
icſelf ſcripture, we ſay, in effect, ſcripture may be 
proved by {ſcripture : = However, in difficult ſub- 
jets, we had perhaps moſt of us rather ſubſcribe 
to a ſentence of ſcripture than to an human inter- 
pretation of it. And a ſentence of Scripture may 
reaſonably be introduced, to confirm ſomething 
elle which is not Scripture. But let us now come 
to the ſecond paragraph. | 


XIX. © Tranſub- 


= Damaſcene has both theſe connexions, Trent. Cat. Sect. 5. 
or page 195. 

5 I am not ſure that the ſcope of this reaſoning will be im- 
mediately perceived, except the reader finds, that the con- 
cluding expreſſions of the firſt paragraph of the article, might, 
without it, give too little feeling of a /ecial partaking. 
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x1x. © Tranſubſtantiation” was explained in 
the Hiſtory, It “cannot be proved by Holy 
writz”—this expreſſion will occaſion what may 
be called indirect proof; that is, anſwering the 
arguments of the Romaniſts, which to our doc- 
trines, are objections. But that which follows 
will bring on direct proof; it “ is repugnant 
to the plain words of ſcripture.” —© plain words” 
—all ficies talk of plain words: we will only obſerve, 
that ſome words are more plain when uſed meta- 
phorically, than literally: as, a Plagiary, in Eng- 
liſh; pravus, in Latin; Saifiſement*, in French. 

« Overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament” — 
by confounding the outward and viſible ſign, with 
the © inward and ſpiritual Grace:”—the figure, 
with the thing figured®. Tranſubſtantiation makes 
the bread (the fign) to be allo the Body of 
Chriſt, (the thing ſignified).— Explanation here, 
is proof. : 

The * ſuperſtitions” to which this doctrine 
hath given occaſion, were mentioned in the Hiſ- 
tory*; and no farther proot can be wanting, that 
the Doctrine * hath given occaſion to many ſuper- 
ſtitions.“ 

xx. The third paragraph is not more eaſy to ex- 
plain than that in whoſe room it was ſubſtituted.— 
It mentions only the Body of Chriſt; but that is for 
the ſake of ſimplicity and perſpicuity. 1 2 7 

al 


t Di. Acad. ſays of ſaiſiſſement “ il n'eſt pas en uſage au 
. propre, mais ſeulment au figure. There are many ſuch words. 
Candor is never uſed for whiteneſs. I never knew any ſenſe of 
unwarrantable but the figurative, till a Keeper in a King's Foreſt 
told me, certain Veniſon was unwarrantable; that is, could not 
be ſent in return to the Warrants iſſued by the Officers of the 
Crown | | 
u Fulke on Rhem. Teſt. Luke xxii. Sec. 7.—Heb: 1. Sect. 1. 
* Set. ix. | 
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faid of the Body may be extended to the Blood, by 
parity of reaſoning. —-Let us, in order to explain 
it, read, in addition to what was read before“, 
John vi. 48—58.— And compare Heb. x. 5— 10. 
From theſe two ſcriptures, one may get ſome idea, 
how, by eating the facramental Bread, or Bread in 
a facrifice-feaſt, one may be ſaid to eat the Body 
of Chriſt. Whether John vi. relate to the Lord's 
ſupper, has been diſputed ; I think Biſhop Cleaver 
proves, that it does as a prophetic intimation ; but 
we are ſure that many people have ſo underſtood 
it; and ſo probably did they who compiled our 
Article“. In that chapter ſomething is meant, 
which is not intended to be expreſſed with perfect 
clearneſs. It may, as a prophetic intimation, be 
interpreted by the Inſtitution of the Sacrament, as 
an event; and by a compariſon of Chriſt's reaſon- 
ing in the fixth Chapter, about the Lord's Supper, 
with his reaſoning to Nicodemus in the third, 
about Baptiſm. The difficulty lies in giving a 
meaning to ſuch expreſſions as that in our Cate- 
chiſm, © verily and indeed taken,” when ufed by 
thoſe who reject both Tranſubſtantiation and Con- 
ſubſtantiation; and deny, in general, the corporal 
preſence of Chriſt in the Euchariſt. It is a dif- 
ficulty which ſeems to have occaſioned ſome un- 
ſteadineſs of language, ſome expreſſions ſeemingly 
inconſiſtent in thoſe, who have departed both from 
the Romiſh and the Lutheran Church“. My own 

idea 

Sect. 1. 


z Biſhop Cleaver ſays, that the Reformers were againſi apply- 
ing John vi. to the Sacrament, He excepts (in ſome degree) 
Cranmer. Two Sermons, page 25. 

FBarclay obſervis this in his Apology, Prop. 13. Sect. 3 & 4. 
Reality (of Chriſt's preſence) ſeems to be the moſt unſteadily 
uled; ſometimes with Body, ſometimes without —See SeR. x.. 
about Latimer, &c. We cat Chriſt's body really; we cannot 


eat 
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idea is this; when l fay, that, in the Lord's 
Supper, the inward part, or thing ſignified, is, 
The Body and blood of Chriſt, which are verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord's Supper;” I mean, that, though I may not 
know preciſely what may be intended in Scripture 
by our eating Chriſt's Body arid drinking his bloud, 
yet I believe, that whatever is meant, a worthy 
receiver comes up to at meaning: he performs that 
action which 1s prelcribed ; he obtains tliat good 
which is annexed to it. 
If this be admitted, great /atizude is allowed, 
when ſcripture ſpeaks of eating the Fleſh of Chriſt 
and drinking his blood, to different notions, and 
conceptions, or imaginations about particular #2eans z 
or intermediate ſteps: and in things above reaſon 
why ſhould latitude be denied? One man thinks, 
that eating Chriſt's fleſh and drinking his blood, 
means only a bare commemoration of his death : 
another thinks, it is emblematically accepting the 
benefits of the Chriſtian facrifice : a thi d thinks, 
that it is eating, in ſome inexplicable way, the 
ſubſtance of Chriſt's Body, into which the Bread 
has been changed: a fourth, that it 1s eating the 
ſubRance of Chriſt's body along with the ſacramental 
bread. Theſe are but different fanctes or conjec- 
tures of men about the particular means of bringing 
about what is called in Scripture ® eating the fleſh of 
Chrift : ſtill therefore 1 ſay, whichever of theſe is 
| right, 


eat that really which is not pre/ent; thus men ſeem to have been 
led to acknowledge the real preſence, even of Chrift's body; 
though they deny the corporal preience. ; 

d The Romaniſts and Lutuerans would not deny, either that 
eating Chriſt's Body 1s a commemoration, Or a partaking of the 
benefits of a Sacrifice; nor ſhould we Calviniſts; but ftill, every 

thing between tne precept © take eat,” and the «bedience to it 
(including the reward, or benefit), is human. | 


1 2 


— 
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right, or if none of them be right, the worthy 
communicant, does that which is really meant in 
ſcripture by eating the fleſh of Chriſt, and drink- 
ing his blood; and he gains all the benefit which 
God intended ſhould ariſe from ſuch eating and 
drinking. He does that which God hath com- 
manded; and he obtains that which God doth 
promiſe. | 

I could wiſh any one, who enters into what [ 
have ſaid, to try whether the paragraph before us, 
would exclude the Lutheran, or even the Romanif, 
The Romaniſt, who profefled Tranſubſtantiation 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, could not ſubſcribe to the 
preceding paragraph; but would he not own that 
even /is eating the Body of Chriſt is a /piritual* 
eating? he does not mean to ſatisfy his hunger; and 
he profeſſes, that what he eats does not ix“ with 
his bodily ſubſtance. And as to Faith, he profeſſes 
that © we muſt judge of the Euchariſt by © Faith;” 
nay, in the form of conſecration he calls it “ he 
myſtery of Faith.” And as all muſt own, that the 


eating of the fleſh of Chriſt is a ſpiritual and not 


a carnal * eating, all muſt likewiſe own, that Faith 
is more properly the inſtrument, than the Jaw is. 
The Trent Catechiſm fays, © what food is to the 
Body, that the Euchariſt is to the® Spirit.“ Roma- 
nifts ſpeak of Faith chiefly with a view to their 


incredible 


It is called * our Hpiritual meat,” Trent Catech. Sect. 5. 
or page 196 — Spiritual eating is diſtinguiſhed from /acramental 
eating, and both are required. Council, Seſſ. 13. Cap. 7 and 
Canon 8. but ſacramental eating is not ordinary eating. 

4 Frent Catechiſm, Sect. 40, or page 220, bottom. — Sect. x1. 
of this Article. This might be held, in order to obviate the 


charge of Stercoriani/m. (Moſheim, Index). 


Trent Catech. Scct. 23, 24 or page 206, 207. 
D Panis cibus mentis eſt, non cibus ventris.— Cy pr. See Synt. 
page 121. | 
s Sect. 49. page 220. 
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incredible converſion of bread into Fleſh; we, 
of Chriſtian Faith in general ; ys they ſometimes 
uſe it in our ſenſe. 

When I think in this train, and conſider how 
tranſcendent and aſtoniſning a thing the Eucha- 
riſt muſt, on any ſuppoſition, appear to one who 
fixes his thoughts fairly upon it; how folemn and 
affecting the firſt Inſtitution, eſpecially when open - 
ing the ſenſe of the prophetic intimation recorded 
by St. John; how ſtrong the declarations of the 
neceſſity of cating the Fleſh of Chriſt and drink- 
ing his blood: 1 ſeem to be in the place of thoſe 
perſons of our“ perſuaſion, who have ſcarcely 
known how to expreſs themſelves, ſo as to deny 
the corporal preſence of Chriſt, and yet not let 
down the Ordinance, nor give the Romaniſts and 
Lutherans a pretence for charging them with want 
of veneration for it. I feel inclined to uſe the 
ſame expreſſions, though ſenſible of the ſame dif- 
ficulties. Though their expreſſions ſeem to vary, 
yet they always ſpeak ſo as to be conſiſtent with 
my idea juſt now ſtated : they may always mean, 
by receiving really the Body and Blood of Chriſt, 
receiving the Sacrament according to the real mean- 
ing of Scripture, be that what it will: in oppo/iriore 
to, mere bread, vain ceremonies, empty ſigns, un- 
feeling formality. They are ail words explaining 
by oppoſition, or attempting to give the force of 
{cripture. 

As I doubt not but the high and ſtrong ex- 
preſſions which thoſe of our perſuaſion uſe, have 
given offence or diſguſt, or cauſed perplexity, to 
many, and made them prefer Popery, Socinianiſm, 
or 


n J include, in this caſe, the Calviniſts, and all who have 
departed from the Romiſh and Lutheran churches; (except 
Socinians and Quakers, &c.) 
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or Quakeriſm; I will refer to ſome places where 
they are uſed ; in hopes that, in the light in which 
I have placed then., they may be thought natural, 
and ſuch as ariſe from right notions and feelings, 
I will, at the ſame. time, refer to ſome paſſages in 
which our idea of the Lord's Supper is illuſtrated 
by oppoſition and* contradiſtinftion. Dr. Balguy 
defends . verily and indeed,” by the context. 

XX1, The practices mentioned in the fourth 
paragraph have been explained in the Hiſtory. — 
The expreſhon * By Chri/”s ordinance,” may be 
obſerved, becauſe by the ordinance of fome ancient 
churches, fore elements were* reſerved, Biſhop 
Burnet accounts for their being ſo! : circumſtances, 
at ſome times required it ; but ancient churches 
did not reſerve their God in any ſacrarium, nor 
expoſe him to the inroads of mice; for they did 
not believe in Tranſubſtantiation. Nor does it 
ſeem as if they had encouraged ſuperſtitions.— 
Generally ſpeaking, they conſidered circumſtances; 
they leſt off carrying the ſacrament to the ſick, 
becauſe of ſome abuſes, and ſo of the Agapæ: 
and I doubt not but anything, not quite eſſential, 


would 


1 See the prayer preceding the prayer of Conſecratico.— 
And Reformatio Legum, de Hzrefibus, cap. 19. - Maclaine's 
Note, or Moſheim, Cent. 16. 3. 2. 2. 12. (and 6.)—Calvin's 
Inſtitutes, 4. 17. 32. and Barclay's mention of it, Apol. 13. 3, 4. 
—Fox's Acts and Monuments (or Martyrology), Vol. 3. page 
82. col. 2. diſp. in April 1554, at Oxford. —Syntagma page 
120, part of the Engliſh Confeſſion, from Biſhop Jewell. — 
Fulke on the Rhemiſh Teſtament, fol. 1<2. (comp. on Heb. 
i. b )—Hemily on the worthy receiving of the Sacrament, 
Part :ft. (every word muſt be attended to, in ſome places:) 
incorperation occurs twice (John vi. 56.) the latter t me 
nearthe end. The ſcriptural Metaphors of Head and Members 
(<* incorporation”) vine and branches, &c. are well introduced. 
This is the roth Homily of the 2d book, or the 25th of the 
whole number. Dr. Ba/gzy's 7th charge would illuftrate the 
Article, if the expreſſions were carefully compared, 

* Sect. v. Page 429. 8vo. 
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would have been left off, if it had given occaſion 
to ſuperſtitions or ſcandals. But we are only ex- 
plaining, the expreſſion, © by Chriſt's Ordinance.” 

Xx11. Come we now to our Proof. - 

The Article ſeems to contain fx propoſitions. 

1. The Lord's Supper has an external part, or 
Sign. 

2. It has an internal part, or “ ſpiritual Grace,” 
that is, it denotes or repreſents our redemption by 
the death of Chriſt. 


3. Tranſubſtantiation cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ, . 

4. It is repugnant to Scripture, 

5. The Body of Chriſt is, in the Lord's Supper, 
eaten ſpiritually ; by Faith. 

6. Chriſt has not ordained that the Sacrament 
under conſideration, fhould be reſerved, carried 
about, elevated, or adored, 

XXI111., That the Sacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper has an external part, is ſufficiently proved 
by the 7fizution. — Matt. xxvi. 26.—Mark xiv. 22. 
Luke xxii. 19.—1 Cor. xi. 23. with the prac- 
tice mentioned 1 Cor. x. 16. made perpetual, 
1 Cor. xt. 26.— What better proof could be re- 
quired ? | 
This external part of the Ordinance being viſi- 
ble, and peculiar to Chriſtians, muſt be a Badge. 
And whatever is a badge of Chriſtians muſt be a 
ſign of mutual affectien: ſee John xi. 35.— 
1 Cor. x. 17. mutual love muſt alſo reſult from 
what is urged 1 Cor. xil. 13. 

xXxIv. The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
denotes, or repreſents, our Redemption by the 
Death of Chriſt: and ſo has an internal part, or 
« ſpiritual Grace.” | 

If it be intended to commemorate Chriſt's 
Death, and his death. be a Sacrifice for the _ 
Y 4 * 


2 
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of the world, it muſt be an application to one's 
ſelf of the benefits of ſuch ſacrifice. —That it is 
intended to commemorate Chriſt's Deat/, appears 
from the Body broken, the blood ſhed, and from 
1 Cor. xi. 26.—And allo from 1 Cor. x. 16. In 
the inſtitution alſo we are told, that Chriſt's blood 
was ſhed for us, and for the remiſhon of Sins: 
theſe things are there connected with the Lord's 
Supper; and we are told ol a 9iabnun, fometimes 
tranſlated 7-fament®, ſometimes covenant, in the 
blood ot Chriſt; which being the word uſed for 
the O Covenant, (Deut. iv. 14.—Exod. xxiv. 8.) 
implies, at leaſt, ſome great benefit, ariſing from 
the ſheuc1i.z of the blood of Chriſt. Which is 
confirmed by iTeb. vin. 8, &c.—And it is ſaid, 
that diabnun, and the Hebrew Ya, are con- 
nected with ſacrificing « becauſe, it is thought, 
ſolemn leagues and contracts uied to be ſcaled, as 
it were, by 1acrifices,— But I ſee nothing about 
ſacrificing in Henry Stephens's accout of Alabnen, 
or dr7hnps, &c. for this, conſult Parkhurſt under 
NA .nci. diabnun. Poster (Antiq. Vol. 1. page 252.) 
mentions ſacriticcs at ſolemn covenants. If we 
allow that John vi. rel.tes to the Lord's Supper, 
the benefits of it muſt be endleſs. And all wirtnes 


naturally 


mn Hl LL. is to diſpoſe; in various ways; by Will; Chriſt 
might be conceived as both Teſtator (or Diſpenſer, author of a 
Diſpenſation,) and Vifim : different characters, as well as 
different types mcet in him: perhaps we do not ſee the full 


force of 3:abnxy and %abepay, Heb. ix. 16. it we have not 


theſe differ: nt ideas in mind. 

But what led our "Tranſlators to uſe Teftament for Nabnan! 
perhaps Jie: Ala hnÆA is claſſical for a Vill, (as a mode 
of diſpojal); but the Lxx always uſe it for FAQ, as fe dus; 
Aquila puts owbnxr, a compact. — Chriſtians uſe Teſtament and 
Covenant promiſcucuſiy; ſo that Teſtamentum in ſcripture often 
means pactum wiventum (Stephens Greek Lex.) God covenants 


with thoſe who are called his inheritance ; vet God's covenants 
are gifts, diſpenſations. 
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naturally reſulting from a worthy receiving, make 
a fort of the ** ſpiritual" Grace.“ 

xxV. Trantubſtantiation cannot be proved by 
Holy Writ. This muſt be deterred to the in- 
direct proof, for the reaſon mentioned in the 
Explanation, 

xxV1. Tranſubſtantiation is repronant to ſcrip- 
ture. The Jews did not uſe b/ood lor any fort of 
victuals; and the ſcriptures have made fome fſup- 
pole, that C/7i/tians ought not. It is not therefore 
likely that Chriſt ſhould mean drinking his blood 
in a /iteral ſenſe. Chriſt calls the wine the fruit 
of the vine alter conſecration, Matt. xxvi. 29. In 
John vi. Chriſt aſcribes the fame effects to cating 
Bread of Life, and to eating bis Fleh: and the 
Papiſts own John vi. to belong“ to the Sacrament : 
Chriſt's body may therefore as properly be bread, 
as Heſ%; but eating the bread of Life, and eating 
Chriſt's fe/h, ruſt be both proper, or both figura- 
tive expreſſions: they cannot be both literal, there- 
ſore they are both figurative. Acts iii. 21. excludes 
any corporal pretence of Chriſt in the Euchariſt, 
which can properly be called ſuch. 1 Cor. xi. 26. 
ill he come,” ſhews, that Chriſt is not come in 
the Sacrament : this laſt was Bilhop Ridley's argu- 
ment in the day of his trial : more may be found 
in Fox's account of the Diſputation at Oxford in 
1554, and that at Cambridge in 1549. 

XXVII. The Body of Chriſt is, in the Lord's 
Supper, eaten ſpiritually, by Faith. The argu- 
ments juſt now uſed mult tend to prove this; tlie 


Body 


" See of Sacraments in general, Art. xxv. Sect. 11. Our 
Homily calls theſe virtues Graces, and deſcribes them well: if 
graces, they muſt be Hir itual graces, (page 350, bottom, and 
351, top) they cannot be corporeal. 

* Khenuſts on John vi. 53. 
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Body of Chriſt, in the Euchariſt, is eaten in /ome 
ſenſe; if not really, it muſt be ſpiritually. 

After what was ſaid in the Explanation, about 
the paragraph from which this propoſition is taken, 
it ſeems almoſt needleſs to give a proof of it.— 
Every emblematical ordinance (or Sacrament) muſt 
be executed by Faith.—John vi. 35. is a Key to 
the whole diſcourſe. - And the groſs, carnal notion 
of the inhabitants of Capernaum in ver. 52. with 
the reception of it by Chriſt, ſhews, that carnal 
eating could not be meant. 

XXVIIJs, Chriſt has not ordained that the 
Sacrament called the Lord's Supper ſhould be 
reſerved, carried about, elevated, or adored.— It 
reſts upon our adverſaries to prove that Chriſt has 
ordained theſe things; if they offer any a1guments 
worthy of your conſideration, they muſt appear 
under our indirect proof. — The words “ take, eat;” 
—* as often as ye eat this bread,” &c.—ſeem to 
prove the Romiſh ſuperſtitions here mentioned, to 
be even repugnant to Scripture : as they ſeem to 
prove the deſign of Scripture to be, that the ſacred 
Bread ſhould be eaten: eating it would cut off the 
reſt, Beſides, all the four practices here men- 
tioned are grounded on Tranſubſtantiation; that 
being diſproved, theſe are diſproved by con- 

uence, 

I may cloſe this direct proof with a paſſage from 
Dr. Middleton's Preface to his Letter from Rome; 
page Ixxv. &c.— He ſays, that it was too abſurd 
a thing even for Heathens, to worſhip that which 
they? eat. Yet in fact, the elevation of the Hoſt is 
ſo ſtriking a ceremony, and ſo affecting to the 
devout, through the help of ſympathy ; beſides 
pomp, ſhew, muſic, ſometimes military ah 
| an 


P Referring to Cic. de Nat, Deor. Lib. 3. 16. 
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and a prefent* Deity,” that calm reaſon ſeems 
unable to aboliſh it. 


xx1x, Having finiſhed our direct proof, we 
muſt ſee what indirect may be wanted: Or what 


obectious there are, which it may be worth our 
while to coniider. 

Thole of the Quaker come firſt in our way. 
The chief of what they urge ſeems to turn upon 
this if we make a perpetual Sacrament of break- 
ing bread, why do we not make a perpetual Pedi. 
Iavium, or waſhing of feet? one is as much injoined 
as the other. — This was mentioned in the eleventh | 
Chapter of our firſt Book*, - Pedilavium is a cere- 
mony in the Greek* Church; and the Pope, I think, 
coes through the ceremony of waſhing ſome peo- 
ple's feet. But let any one compare the inſtitution _ 
of the Lord's Supper, with John xiii. 14. and the 
general importance of the Lord's Supper, with that 
of the other ceremony, only mentioned by one Evan- 
geliſt; let him compare the cuſtoms in Judea, of 
travelling, &c. with thofe in our own country; let 
him compare the practice upon the one ceremony, 
with that upon the other; and he will find many rea- 
ſons for eſtabliſhing the rite of the Lord's Supper, 
which will not apply to the waſhing of feet. — This 
was once a Sacram ent, and may now be called ſo b 
the Greek Chriſtians. in the extenſive ſenſe of the 
word ; but the five Popiſh Sacraments which we 
reject, ſeem more important than this, and more 
adapted to general uſe; yet they fall much below 
our two Sacraments. Our Saviour's waſhing his 
| Diſciples, was probably only emblematical teaching ; 
it was indeed followed by a verbal precept, (John 
X111, 14.) but that might be only the explanation 
of the action; or the moral of the Parable. —After 


all, 
2 Dryden's Ode on St. Cecil'a's Day. 


7 Buok 1. Chap xi. Se& vi. The Lord's Supper is Se. vit. 
5 Cave, Diſſ. 2. NimTn;. 


— 
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all, if our reaſons ſeem to any one infufficient, let 
him imitate our Lord; he will do no harm. If 
the ceremonies muſt be adopted or rejected to- 
gether, it is a much leſs evil to adopt the Nivea, 
than to reject the Euchariſt. 

xxx. It may be objected, that the Goſpel- 
Inſtitutions are not to be made complicated and 
abſtruſe unneceſſarily. Is not the © Simplicity that 
is* in Chriſt,” beſt obſerved, by taking the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper as a mere conimemora- 
tion? Biſhop Cleaver anſwers this objection in his 
firſt diſcourſe; and Dr. Balguy anſwers it, in effect, 
in his ſeventh Charge. It you make the Lord's 
Supper, as It was inſtituted by Chriſt, a mere 
commemoration, you make it a ſtrange and unin- 
telligible rite : for what can be more“ ſtrange than 
eating the fleſh and drinking the blood of one, who 
is to be regarded only as an inſtructor and bene- 
factor? if we had been ordered, in the Sacrament, 
to kill an animal, and ſhed its blood; or only to 
break bread, and pour out wine; the rite would 
have been intelligible, as a ſimple memorial; it 
would have reprelented Chriſt's Death, merely as 
a death; but it would have been a different rite 
from ours. Now conceive it as a feaſt on a ſacri- 
ice, and all is eaſy and fimple. We indeed are 
not in the habit of ſacrificing; but what is that? 
who could not underſtand, that when facrifices 
were in ule, part of the victim was ferved up at a 
religious feaſt ; and all who partook* of the material 

3 leaſt 

t 2 Cor. xi. 3.—Sce Dr. Prieſtley's expreſſion before. 

d Before, Sect. I. Dr. Balguy, page 30g. 

x See Potter's Antiquities, Vol. 1. page 145. which though 
about Heathens, is worth our notice. Heathens, deliberating 
about Chriſtianity, muſt have had their minds full of ideas of 
heathen ſacrifices. And theſe ideas muſt have affe ted both their 
converſion, and their Religion after converſion ; beſides mak- 


ing it eaſier to them to conceive and celebrate the Chriſtian 
Sacrifice. 
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feaſt were underſtood to partake of the ſpiritual 
benefits of the ſacrifice?, + Chriſt was our victim; 
on his body we do not feaſt literally, becauſe it is 
in Heaven; but he appointed bread to repreſent 
it; on that we can feaſt, and ſo partake of his 
Body; that is, feaſt upon the victim. Such bread 
is * the Bread of Life,” becauſe, by his own ap- 
pointment, it repreſents his Fl. This appears to 
me plain and /mple. 

xxxI, Woe muſt now take ſome notice how the 
Romaniſts prove Tranſub/lantiation from ſcripture. 
They have ſeveral weak arguments which, as I ſaid 
in the caſe of Purgatory and Invocation of Saints, 
it would be no Improvement to confider. Such 
as John ii. 9. the tranſubſtantiating of water into 
wine ; (it did not, after the change, appear to be 
water); and 1 Cor. xi. 29. not diſcerning the Lord's 
Body; by which St. Paul means, not making a 
religious meal of the Lord's Supper, but a profane 
one; and that with exceſs and intemperance, with 
violation of the rules of * ſobriety. —Their chief ar- 
gument lies in the words, © his is my* body;” 
plain words, as they contend : Archdeacon Sharp 
rightly replies, yes, they are plain words, for they 
are a very plain figure*. Many exceptions may be 
| | taken 


Y 1 Cor. x. 18. Are not they which eat of the Sacrifices, 
partakers of the Altar?” — Lardner, ſpeaking of food, ſays, 
(Works, Vol. 11. page 332.) * The Worſhipper, as well 
as the Prieſt, partook of the Altar, excepting in the caſe of 
whole burnt-offerings.“ 6d 

z Suppoſe a large room, many Chriſtians met; the rich making 
ſeparate little parties, having a good ſupper and good wines; (a 
feaſt on an Heathen ſacrifice was a jovial thing) : the poor obliged 
to meſs as they could; feeling mortified and inſulted by thoſe, who 
Ought to be as their brethren, and-make with them one company, 
one party.—Small ſele& parties of great perſons in the midſt 
of numbers, generally mortify, if not made by ſome uſeful Rule. 


a Matt. xxvi. 26. | 


d Sermon on the 1 preached at York Cathedral. 
Sect. x1x, of this Article, 
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taken to their being uſed in a literal ſenſe; but ] 
{hall content myfelt with the context. If the 
bread, in the hand of Chriſt, was literally his Body, 
what was the Cup? © This cup ts the New*® Tefſ- 
tament in my blood.” —Was the Cup a Tefta- 
ment? was the Cup in Chrift's blood ? And if we 
may not take words figuratively, was Chriſt really 
and literally a Vine“ and a Door Alt ſeems odd, 
that the Papiſts ſhould inſiſt upon ſetting aſide 
metaphor here, and yet underſtand Bread meta- 
phorically in John vi. 48. and 51.—For they 
do not allow that Bread is ever eaten in the 

Sacrament'. | | 
XXX11. Our Article afhrms, that the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper was not, by Chriſt's 
Ordinance, reſerved, carried about, lifted up, or 
worſhipped.” — We might therefore have arguments 
to examine on thele four points. But (beſides that 
they muſt all be built upon Tranſubſtantiation) 
I do not ſee any which are likely to detain us.— 
Something 


Luke xx1. 20. 

4 See Append. to Art. xz, Sea. xxv11. 

* If I was a Papiſt I would fay thus ;— The paſſages in which 
Chriſtians are ordered to eat the Fleſh of Chriſt, are very ſtrong ; 
they ſtrike, amaze, almoſt terrify; I cannot wonder when 
devout people think, that, in ſome way or other, they ought to 
eat Chriſt's Fleſh: they have no way of doing it but in the 
Saerament, God muſt therefore contrive ſome way that they 
ſhall do it there: but how?—all things are poſſible with God: 
he could change the bread which we eat into Chriſt's Body; 
ſurely then he does: he would not command things impoſſible. 
Thus I might argue if I was a Papiſt: as a candid Proteſtant J 
add, — This hypotheſis might go down in an ignorant age; it 
might get aſſociated with religion in gencral ; it might influ- 
ence the whole praxis of Religion, and therefore might become 
very difficult to extirpate. There might be an appearance that 
it could nyt be removed without a total overthrow of a great 
religious eflabliſhment; one ſplendid and opulent, nay, with- 
out total deſtruction of Chriſtian principles in thoſe who pro- 
feſſed ĩt. 
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Something is ſaid by the Rhemifts*, of paying diſ- 
tinguiſhed honours to Chriſt's Body, and of doing 
officious things ſimilar to ſpreading garments in our 
Saviour's way, when he entered Jeruſalem in tri- 
umph : They alſo would make an application 
of thoſe paſſages in which Chrif is ſaid to have 
been? adored, to the adoration of the Hoff : But 
ſee nothing urged by Romaniſts from Scripture, 
which relates to the peculiar nature of the ele- 
ments in the Lord's Supper, after conſecration. 
Here ends our Proof, direct and indirect. 
xxxIII. In regard to Application, I will only 
obſerve, that, on this Article, there ſeems great 
room for mutual conceſfions. But we have been 
already led to enter into theſe, in what was ſaid 
of Queen Elizabeth, and in the explanation of 
the third paragraph. Queen Elizabeth ſeems to 
have followed a right plan, and Melan#hon® ſeems 
to have had the ſame idea with her Miniſters. 
What can* ſeem more deſperate, at firſt, than 
Dupin's inſiſting on its being {till profeſſed, “that 
the bread and wine are really changed into the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt?” Yet if that had 
been ſaid by a proteſtant, and perhaps put in a 
ſhape a little different, we ſhould have made no 
objection to it. Might not a Proteſtant Preacher, 
addreſſing that part of his congregation, who would 
attend the Communion, and exhorting them to 
pay due reverence to the ſacred elements, ſay, that 
he who ſhould eat of them now, would eat only 


ſimple 


' Rhemiſts on Matt. xxi. 8,—— Mark xi. 8.—1 Cor. xi. 29. 

8 Rhemiſts on Matt. ii. 11.—viit. 8.-—Heb. i. 6. 

bd Moſheim, 8vo. Vol. 4. page 37. or Cent. 16. 3. 2. 1. 27. 

i Biſhop Cleaver obſerves, that there are three notions of the 
Lord's Supper, all allowing to it © what our Church conſiders as 


eſſential to a Sacrament, an outward viſible fign and an inward 
ſpiritual Grace,” 7 
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ſimple bread and wine; but that he who received 
them properly after conſecration, would “ werily 
aud indeed*” receive © the Body and Blood of 
Chriſt ?” | 

Ambroſe has a fimilar expreſſion, which the 
Papiſts would have us take in their ſenſe, but J 
fully believe that it was meant in ours. I take 
it as IJ find it in the Trent! Catechiſm—* There is 
bread before the conſecration, but after the con- 
ſecration, the Body of Chriſt.” Now, how could 
this be, if the Bread were not changed into Chriſt's 
Body ? But ſuppoſe it was propoſed to Dr. Dupin 
to ſay thus? The Bread, after conſecration, is 
changed into what 1s meant in Scripture by, the 
Body of Chriſt: who could refuſe his aſſent? and 
whole purpoſe would not this anſwer? —Some- 
thing of this fort might effect an agreement; but 
it is idle to uſe words, and, by limitations to take 
away their cuſtomary meaning. As words are 
arbitrary ſigns, they depend for their meaning on 
cuſtom wholly. What fignifies talking of a Body, 
not preſent as to Placex ? — That which is not 
preſent in fuch a ſenſe as to occupy a place, is 
not Body, in human language. And fo that 
which is without the qualities, or accidents ®, of 
tubſtances, is no ſubſtance : Man has no idea of 


ſuch 


& Catechiſm, of Church of England. 

! 'Trent Cat. page 210; or Sett. 27. | 

P. S. I have looked into Ambroſe, Edit. Paris 1603 — The 
piſſage appears page 366. tom 2. in his 4th Book and 4th 
Chapter De Sacramentis. The Books and Chapters are very 
ſort, and the ſtile very deelamatory.— The ſubje& of the 
Chapter is. Chriſtus eſt Autor Sacramentorum; the paſſage 15, 
Tu forte dicis : Meus panis eſt tatus. Sed panis iſte panis eſt 
ante verba -acramentorum : ubt acceſſerit conſecratio, de par? 
fit Caro Chri/. 

in Trent Catech. page 218. or Sect 43,—Locke, Hum. 
Und, 2. 13. 11. | 


» See Locke, Hum. Und. Book 2, Chap. 23. Sect. 2. & 4. 
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ſuch a thing: nor could the notion have been 
admitted in any but an ignorant age“. 


0 The Romaniſts are very tender about this, as one ſees by 
their care to exclude ſenſt from judging of tranſubſtantiation; 
and their cautions about explaining it, and inquiring into it. 
(Trent Cat. Sect. 39. 41.—alſo 24.) What right has any human 


being to ſet aſide the judgment of the /en/e: ? 


VOL, LV, Z ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXIX. 


OF THE WICKED, WHICH DO NOT EAT THE 


BODY OF CHRIST IN THE USE OF THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. 


HE Wicked, and ſuch as be void of a lively 

faith, although they do carnally and viſibly 
preſs with their teeth, (as Saint Auguſtine faith,) 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Chriſt; 
yet in no wile are they partakers of Chriſt ; but 
rather, to their condemnation, do eat and drink 
the ſign or ſacrament of ſo great a thing. 


———  — — —— — — 


1. In the way of Hiffory, we may obſerve, 
that people have always been much inclined to 
provide themſelves with Charms, Amulets, &c. in 
order to drive away evils. Often, to uſe a thing 
which was ordinarily efficacious, if rightly managed, 
as mechanically efficacious. Sometimes indeed things 
uſed as Charms, may ſeem to be no way naturally 
efficacious; but to uſe ſuch is the extreme of 
ſuperſtition ; and ſuch things may originally have 
been eſteemed natural medicines. We have 
already mentioned, that people have taken home 
the water uſed in Baptiſm, and applied it to bodily 
ſores; in like manner, conſecrated bread* and wine 

+. Agave 

See Fulke in anſwering Rhemiſts on John vi. 58. where he 


mentions from Tertullian a ſuperſtitious woman keeping the 
Sacrament in a cheſt, to eat faſting, = Alſo Art, xx v. Sect. vii. 
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have been given to Infants, have been kept for 
medical purpoſes, and even buried with the dead”, 
Heathent and Fews have“ run into ſimiliar ſuper- 
ſtitions. Such folly ought to be oppoſed ; but 
our preſent Article was aimed chiefly at the Roma- 
niſts; who are accuſed of ſaying, that the mere 
receiving of the Lord's Supper, merits remiſſton of 
fins, ex opere operato, (tranſlated in the Article of 
1552, anſwering to our twenty-fiſth, Of the work 
wrong is,) that is, mechanically"; without any good 
diſpoſition of the communicant*.—W hat was ſaid 
of Sacraments in general, at the clofe of the 
twenty-fifth Article, 1s applied here to the Lord's 
Supper 1n particular. This Article is not in the 
ſet of 1552; from whence one may preſume, that 
the early Reformers did not think ſuch particular 
application neceſſary. 
What the Romaniſts ſay of the efficacy of Sacra- 
ments in general, was ſtated under the twenty- 
fifth Article; what they ſay of the efficacy of the 
Euchariſt in particular, muſt be mentioned here. 
The Rhemiſh annotators ſay, “Ill men receive 
the Body and Blood of Chriſt, be they infidels or 
ill livers :” their anſwerer Fulke ſays, „Wicked 
men receive not the body and blood? of Chriſt.” — 
But the Romaniſts have three ways of receiving. 
The firſt, ſacramental, the ſecond- ſpiritual, and a 


third 


» Bingham, 15. 4. 19.—lt appears from 11. 5. 8. and 16, 
5, 6. that care was taken to prevent ſuch follies. 

© Potter ſpeaks of @agpaxe cwrngia, Book 2. Chap. 18, or 
Vol. 1. page 353. Amulets, page 355-— The Jews had Phy- 
lacteries. Theſe are mentioned together in the Saxon Con- 
feſſion, Syntagma, page 104.— Heathen and Chriſtian Holye 
reuter; Middleton's Letter from Rome, page 136. 

4 Some author ſays, magically ; but I do not recolle& who. 

Saxon Confeſſion, page 103, Synt. 

f See Rhemiſts on 1 Cor. xi. 27, and Fulke's anſwers on the 
fame; and on John vi. 27. 
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third made up of theſe two conjoined®, — They who 
receive only ſacramentally, only eat the conſecrated 
wafer, without due preparation or diſpoſition. 
They who only receive after the ſecond manner, 
ſpiritually, do nothing but what we ſhould call 
hearing Maſs, or in the words of the Trent Cate- 
chiſm, eat the © heavenly bread in defire and wwi/h;” 
that is, as I underſtand, they do not eat it at all. 
But they who both eat the wafer, and eat it with a 
good diſpo/ition, after ſacramental confeſſion, receive 
in the third way. 

It is poſſible that our church, by z/erting this 
Article here, might intend it as an argument 
againſt Tranſub/antiation, in the way of a reductio 
ad abſurdum; for if all who eat the conſecrated 
wafer eat Chriſt's Body, then mice and flies, any 
animals or inſects, eat Chriſt's Body, as much as 
the moſt pious Chriſtian. 

Our Article might be aimed alſo at the Lulle- 
raus; becauſe according to the Doctrine of Con- 
ſubſtantiation, all receivers of the Lord's Supper, 
receive the Body of Chriſt: and Dr. Bennet“ 
argues, that Archbiſhop Parker could not be a 
Lutheran, becauſe he ſubſcribed this Article; and 
that the reaſon why other Prelates did zo ſign it, 
was, probably, becauſe they were Lutherans.—l 
do not, however, perceive anything in the Luthe- 
ran Confeſſions, which our Church would wiſh to 
oppoſe, as bringing on the ſame evils with the 
Romiſh Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation; indeed I 
{ee nothing allied to the Romiſh Doctrine, either 
in the Confeſſion of Wittemberg, or in that of 
Augſburg. The Saxon Confeſſion calls it“ por- 

| | tentoſum 


E Trent Catechiſm, page 224, or Sect. 77, of Euchariſt. 
The Council, Seſſ. 13. Cap. 8. Canon 8. | 

b Eſſay on the Articles, page 185,-Biſhops Geſt and Cheney 
did not ſign. | 
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tentoſum errorem Monachorum.” —Theſe are all 
the hiſtorical remarks which it ſeems neceſſary 
to make. 

11. Nor need the Explanation be long. 

The zizle ſounds more like French phraſeology 
than Engliſh. Le voila qui vient, ſee he is coming. 
We ſhould commonly expreſs the meaning of the 
Title thus; © Of the Wicked not really eating the 
Body of Chriſt.” The Latin is, De Manduca- 
tione Corporis Chriſti, et impios illud non man- 
ducare. The Vine is not mentioned; probably 
for the fake of ſimplicity and perſpicuity*. 

The chief part of the Article is expreſſed in 
the words of Auguſtin, as a Father much vene- 
rated by the Romaniſts. The paſſage 1s in his 
twenty-ſixth Tract on St. John.—lt is quoted at 
length by Bennet* and Welchman. 

As all men are © wicked” in ſome degree, it 
may be proper to obſerve, that worthineſs 1s here 
oppoſed to the opus operatum, or the ſuppoſed 
mechanical effect of the Lord's Supper, — The 
Wicked” who eat “to their condemnation,” —are 
the decidedly wicked, the abandoned, ** ſuch as be 
void of a lively Faith.” The meaning is, to 
oppoſe the notion, that a man eats the Body of 
Chriſt how wicked foever he be.—A lively, or 
living Faith was explained under the twelfth 
Article! 

111. We have here but one propoſition. * Chrif- 
tians do not get the benefits annexed to what 1n 
Scripture, is called eating the Body of Chriſt, merely 
by partaking of the Lord's Supper. 


For 


i Art. xxviII. Sect. xx. the ſame. q 

* 1794. Mr. Porſon, page 229, calls this paſſage of Auguſtin 
ſturicus ; that ſhould be inquired into. It is in the Catholicus 
conſenſus prefixed to Syntagma, page 207. 

Art. X11, Sect. xiv. xxiv. 
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For Proof, L will only cite Hab. ii. 4. with the 
New Teſtament applications of it“; John vi. 
35. 54. and 1 Cor. xi. 29. which laſt is alluded 
to in the Article; and 1 John1. 7. which intimates, 
that we muſt walk ! in the Light, before the Blood 
of Chriſt cleanſes us from Sin. 

Iv. Our Application may be confined to mutual 
conceſſions. And for theſe I think there 1s greater 
room in this Article than in any other. The dif- 
pute between the Romaniſts and the Reformed 
is merely * verbal; I mean about the preſent Article 
as ſeparated from all others. They ſay, the Bread 
after conſecration, is the Body of Chriſt, even in 
ſubſtance; it follows, ſuppoſing this true, that ro- 
ever eats that ſubſtance, eats the Body of Chriſt; 
that is, it is not deſecrated by one mouth more than 
by another. We ſay, that the bread continues 
bread after conſecration, and therefore, that every 
receiver eats bread ; but that he who does what 
the ſcripture requires, may be ſaid, in the pro- 
phetic, ſtrong, figurative language of Scripture, to 
eat the Body of Chriſt; as he eats what is appointed 
to repreſent that Body, and what the Scripture 
calls briefly that Body itſelf. — The Romaniſts, 
therefore, and we ule a phraſe, eating the Body of 
Chriſt, in two different ſenſes; and we ule this 
propoſition, * The wicked eat Chriſt's Body,” in two 
different ſenſes : conſequently to diſpute about its 
truth, is idle and childiſh. They too ule it as 
a corollary from a propoſition which we think 
falſe, though we own the corollary to be rightly 
deduced. Now it muſt always be trifling to > diſ- 
pute about ſuch a coroliary, as if it were an inde— 
pendent propoſition. — We both require preparation 

tor 
m Art, XIII. end of Section 11. 


n Miglit this be the reaſon why Cranmer made no > Article on 
this ſubject? 
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for the Sacrament, indeed Romaniſts more than 
we; we both ſay, that unworthy receivers may. 
draw puni/hment upon themſelves ; we both quote 
the paſſage of Auguſtin which is in our Article, 
In ſhort, we both mean; that the conſecrated 
Bread is not deſecrated by the unworthineſs of the 
Receiver; and that worthineſs is required in order 
to obtain benefit. 

Dupin ſays*®, that the Body and blood of Chriſt 
« are truly and really received by all, though none 
but the Fai7hful partake of any benefit from them.“ 
What can we diſpute here? The former part of 
his affirmation is true, upon his ſuppoſition, of 
Tranſubſtantiation ; but that we think falſe; yet 
we might ule the fame words, with a different dea. 
The latter part agrees with our opinions. The former 
is the ſame thing as if he had faid, * Suppoſiug 
Tranſubſtantiation, the Body and Blood of Chriſt 
are received by all communicants.“ This could 
not be diſputed; why then ſhould not the Roma- 
niſts now expreſs themſelves ſo, if it comes to the 
ſame thing? why ſhould we diſcuſs a doctrine an 
hundred times over, in an hundred conſequences 
deduced from it ? 

I am apt to think, we take the Romaniſts too 
ſtrictly about the Sacrament producing Virtues“ or 
Graces : that which is to be expefed of courſe, is 
ipoken of, in human language, as a conſequence, 
and no uncertainty is expreſſed about it. Luke 
xvii. 1.— 1 Cor. xi. 19,— What Proteftant teacher 
would ſcruple to tell his hearers that attending the 
- Sacrament would make them better men? Our 
Homily* deſcribes the Graces and Virtues * wrowg//” 
| (operate) 


Trent Catech. Sect. 57. — See alſo Sect. 58, 59. 
P Third Append. to Moſheim. 
2 % An admirable and /zre virtue to cure our ſouls.” From 
Trent Cat. page 145. | 
On worthy receiving, page 350, 8vo. 
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gd by the Sacrament ; and I have done the 
ame in explaining* the expreſhon, * ſpiritual 
grace.” — If the Romaniſts held what they are 
charged with, they muſt hold, that a// perſons re- 
ceive the ſame benefit from the ſame Sacrament.— 
But this is contrary to many paſſages of the Trent 
Catechiſm *. 

v. I ſhall conclude what I have to obſerve on 
this Article, by reading Dr. Balguy's* account of 
our obligation to prepare ourſelves for the worthy 
receiving of the Holy Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. And may that ſcripture comfort the 
feeble-minded, which ſays, that we may truſt we 
have a good conſcience if we are in all things 
willing to live honeſtly, = Heb. x11. 18. 

s Art. x xv. Set. 11. 


On the Euch. Sect. 51, &c. And 57, 58, 59. 
„Charge 7th, page 315. 
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ARTICLE: XXX. 
OF BOTH KINDS, 


HE Cup of the Lord is not to be denied to 
the lay- people: for both the parts of the 
Lord's Sacrament, by Chrift's ordinance and com- 


mandment, ought to be miniſtered to all Chriſtian 
men alike. 


1. The principal part of the Hiſtory of this 
Article conſiſts in ſhewing, how the Romiſh cuſtom 
of not giving the cup to the Congregation aroſe 
ſrom the Doctrine? of Tranſub/lantiation. When 
the ſacramental wine came to be conſidered as the 
blood of Chriſt in a literal ſenſe, and that in an 
age of weakneſs and ſuperſtition, though reverence 
for the elements ſeems to have been exceſſive before, 
men became ſeized with an horrour at the thoughts 
of any of it being profaned, loſt, dropped by the 
trembling hand, or even lodged upon rhe Beard. 
I think there are ſtories of ſome zudgments coming 
upon individuals on account of ſuch profanation. 
How to apply a remedy ? At firſt the deſperate 
_ expedient of wholly withholding the Cup, did not 

occur; the bread was ſopped in the wine; the 
wine was conveyed into the mouth by means of 
tubes; ſtill, probably, accidents did not ceaſe ; at 
length, the ordinance of Chriſt was maimed, 
through an exceſſive fear of ſpoiling a falſe hape, 


into 
* Middleton's Letter from Rome, Pref. page lxxix. | 
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into which it had been tortured :—the Cup was 
denied to the People; including ſuch Prieſts as, at 
any particular communion, made a part of the 
congregation. For a time, the authority of the 
ruling Eccleſiaſtics might be ſufficient to prevent 
the people from murmuring; but the practice was 
afterwards ſettled by the authority of a Council: 
the Council of Conſtance, begun fo late as the year 
1414: a very numerous one, as we have ſhewn' 
before. 

11. That the ancient Fathers, and all before 
the twelfth Century, had no notion of ſuch a thing 
as preventing the people from receiving the Cup, 
appears ſufficiently from the gradual manner in 
which the ancient practice was left off. But their 
expreſſions are alſo plain, as taking for granted, and 
ſuppoſing that every man received both bread and 
wine“; and reprimanding thoſe who wanted to 
make a change.—The Manicheans, indeed, avoided 
all wine, on principle, and therefore avoided the 
Cup, when the liquor in the Cup was wine: at 
Rome, when they wiſhed to be concealed, they 
ſometimes were diſcovered by this declining of 
the cup 

111. The Greek Church has no cuſtom of re- 
fuſing the cup to the people*: the Roman cuſtam 
aroſe. from the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation; 

which 


d Art. xx1. Sect. 11. from Fox 1. 785, Seff. 13 ,—See Labbe's 
Councils, col. 100.—Baxter on Councils, page 437, has the 
Decree. As alſo has Biſhop Burnet on the Article. See Com- 
ber's Advice, page 12.17. 

© See Burnet on the Article —Bingham, 1 

* Leo I. in his Serm. 4. de Quadragelimd, N by Lardner, 
Works, Vol. 3. page 491,—Burnet mentions this, page 438. 
octavo. 
| e „The Laity, as well as the Prieſts, communicate in both 

kinds, taking the Bread and the Wine together in a ſpoon from 
the ons of the Prieſt.” Paul Nicaut, page 187. 
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' which I do not conceive to be properly a doctrine 
of the Greek Church: for although Sir Edwin 
Sandys ſays*, the Greek Chriſtians do hold Tran- 
ſubſtantiation; yet that ſeems by no means a ſettled 
thing. From Sir Paul Ricaut's account I judge, 
that only thoſe Greek Chriſtians who have reſided 
in Italy have favoured it. The Patriarch Cyrill 
agreed wholly with the reformed Churches in this 
particular. 

iv. As we might be ſuſpected of exaggera- 
tion if we gave our own account of the Romaniſts, 
we will let them ſpeak for themlelves. 

The twenty-firſt Seſſion of the Council of Trent 
was upon the buſineſs of communion 1n one kind, 
ſomething being annexed about giving any kind 
of communion to ſnfanis. The members of the 
Council do not ſay, that it is wrong for Chriſtians 
to receive in both kinds, only that it is not neceſ- 
ſary: they hold, that though the primitive manner 
was to receive in both kinds, the Churck has 
power to alter it, as to anything but the ſubſtance 
of the inſtitution; making allowances for circum- 
ſlances, of time and place, &c.—and that the 
alteration in queſtion was made for weighty and 
juſt cauſes; but thoſe caules are not ſpecified. — 
It is however ſaid, in the way of argument, that 
Chriſt is received whole and intire under one kind; 
and therefore, that they to whom only one kind 1s 
adminiſtered, are defrauded of no /aving grace, no 


beneficial eſſects.— But in the Council, two queſ- 
tions occurred. 


1. Whether 


* Speculum Europæ, page 233. | 
Faul Ricaut, page — There was, however, ſuch a term 
in the Greek Church as weruoiwo:c, coined on purpoſe to expreſs 
the notion which had been brought from Italy. Which might 


be uſed by ſome to expreſs the change made in the bread and 
wine by conſecration, 
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1. Whether the Church's weighty and juſt caufes, 
were ſo ſtrong, that the uſe of the cup was to be 
allowed to no perſons whatſoever ? 

2.. Suppoſing it might be allowed to ſome par. 
ticular nation, whether it ſhould not be on condi. 
tions; and what thoſe conditions ſhould be? - theſe 
queſtions were left undecided till the next Seſſion; 
and then they were left by the Council, to“ the 
deciſion of the Pope. 

The Trent Catechiſm* directs the People to be 
taught, That by the Law of the Church it is 

ohibited that any one, without the Authority of 
the Church, (except conſecrating Miniſters) ſhould 
take the ſacred Euchariſt in both kinds.” Some 
authorities of ancient Fathers are quoted ; and 
fix reaſons are ſpecified. 

1. The fear of ſpilling. 

2. The fear of wine growing ſour, when kept 
for the ſick. | | 

3. The «like which ſome perſons have for the 
taſte or ſmell of wine, 

4. The fear of hurting the health of the com- 
municants. | 

5. The ſcarcity of wine in ſome places. 

6. Laſtly and principally, the defire of oppoſing 
thoſe Herelics, who difhouorr Chriſt by ſaying, that 
be cannot be received intire under one kind: that 
being to deny his Divinity. It is added, that ſuch 
as have treated on this argument have aſſigned 
ſtill more reaſons, 

The Rrhemiſts, on* John vi. 58. ſay, that the 
Church has only regulated manner, order, and par- 
ticular points; (that is, has not hurt the ſubſtance 
or eſſence of the Sacrament ;) that ſuch — 

the 


d See end of 22d Seſſion.— Voltaire, Vol. 10. quarto, 
page 160. 

Sec 70, &c. 

& Fulke's Rhem. Teſt, opp. fol. 152. on John vi. 58. 
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the Church has authority to make, according to 
time and place, for the honour of God, reverence 
to the Sacrament, and profit to the people: (edi- 
fying).— Then they mention ſome of the {ame 
Fathers which are referred to in the Catechiſm : 
and ſome of the ſame reaſons ; aſſigning moreover 
the number of communicants ; a © dreadful regard” 
of “ Chriſt's own b100d;” and the practice of ſome 
centuries. — To their authorities from the Fathers, 
and indeed to their arguments, Dr. Fulke ſeems to 
me to have given a complete anſwer. 

Though the language of the Council ſeems to 
imply an opening for variety and liberty, yet the 
conſtant practice of the Church of Rome has been, 
for no one to receive the cup except the conſecrating 
Prieſt”. | 

In later times, with a view to agreement, Dupiu® 
declares for mutual toleration in this point ; and 
for leaving it to be ſettled by eack Church for itſelf. 

v. One would think, that the practice of ad- 
miniſtering to the people in only one kind, might 
have been deduced from the Lutheran Conſubſtan- 
tiation; but the Confeſſion of Wittemberg (which 
I have preſumed to be the work of Luther,) ex- 
preſsly diſclaims the deduction. And all other 
reformed churches ſeem to oppoſe it. 

vi. The Neceflary Doctrine is not reformed 
with regard to the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per.—It ſays, that the Cup is not neceſſary to Salva- 
tiow, That receiving in one or both kinds, rather 


concerns 


1 Dr. Prieſtley (Hiſt. Corr. Vol. 2. page 55, from Hiſtoire 
des Papes, Vol. 4. page 679.) ſays, that “ Pius IV. granted the 
Communion in both kinds to thoſe who ſhould demand it, pro- 
vided they profeſſed to believe as the Church did in other re- 
ſpects. The Bohemians alſo were allowed, with the Pope's 
conſent, to make uſe of the Cup.” 

n As before.— Third Appendix to Moſheim. 

Syntagma, page 160, 
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concerns the manner or faſhion of the Sacrament 
than the ęſence; that the main thing is worthineſs : 
—by © ancient cuſtom” I ſuppoſe it means the 
fame as the Rhemiſts by, © ſome” centurtes. In 
a popular calculation a cuſtom of ſome hundred 
years ſtanding, is an* ancient one.—It contends, 
that © by natural reaſon,” the lively body cannot 
be without blood.” 6 

Archbiſhop Cranmer is ſaid to have been the 
Author of this Neceflary Doctrine“, &c.—it muſt 
have gone hard with him to exclude the Cup, in 
compoſing it; for in the firſt year of Edward VI. 
the adminiſtration in both kinds was voted, nullo 
reclamante, in a Convocation where he had pro- 
bably the chief weight. — This makes me wonder 
why our preſent Article was not amongſt thoſe 
of 1552. Neither do I fee the ſubject in the 
Reformatio Legum.—I cannot account for theſe 
omiſſions. 

P. S. The Article of Edward VI. confirming his 
very recent Liturgy, made in 1552, takes in this 
particular ; — this was to be ſubſcribed, 

vii. I do not fee that this Article wants any 
explanation. © Is not to be denied” —ſeems to 
anſwer to the expreſhon of the Council of Trent, 
te petentibus uſum * calicis.” 

But if it was faid, that the Cup is not to be 
denied to thoſe who / it, would not that imply, 

that 


o Sterne's ſimple and unſcholaſtic Uncle has no idea of any 
event having happened above 100 years ago. 

? Oxford Pamph. on 15th Art. page 32, from Burnet.—Hiſt, 
Ref. Vol. 2.—Records, page 238. Where Henry VIII. call» 
it Cranmer's own Book. | | 
4 Wheatly, page 25. from Strype's Cranmer, page 157, 158. 
It appears, page 156, that Archbiſhop Cranmer 7#troduced tne 
propoſal of having both kinds, at this Convocation, and tha: 
they were ſupported by Archdeacon Cranmer, his brother, 


Trent, page 152. or Seſſ. 22. at the end, 
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that withholding the Cup from ſuch as did not aſk 
it, is 1nnocent ? | 

viii. We may proceed therefore to ſome Proof. 

I ſee but one Propoſition in the Article; namely, 

By the Ordinance of Chriſt, both Bread and 
Wine are to be adminiſtered, in the Lord's 
Supper.” 

Matt. xxvi. 27.—* Drink ye all of it.“ 

Matt. xxvi. 28.—4/! Chriſtians are in the new 
Covenant; and all ſtand in need of © remiſhon of 
fins.” — Theſe are aſſigned as reaſons for all drink- 
ing of the Cup: For this,” &c. | 

1 Cor. xi. 26—28. is addrefled to all the Church 
of Corinth, 

1 Cor. xii, 13. puts Baptiſm and the Lord's 
Supper on one and the ſame footing ; and for the 
Lord's Supper uſes the term“ drinking: that part 
for the whole. If the Romaniſts ſay either part is, 
according to them, ſufficient, yet all objections to 
the Cup in particular, are here done away. Dr. 
Middleton obſerves, with a view to our preſent 
ſubject, that the abſurdities into which the Doc- 
trine of Tranſubſtantiation leads, ſhould make it 
to be diſtruſted*, 

Ix The Romaniſts offer ſo many arguments, 
that we muſt have ſome indirect proof. — We may 
obſerve of them, in general, that they prove fo 
much; and therefore nothing at all.— Before we 
mention them, be it obſerved, that our Saviour, 
in the Inſtitution of the ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, makes 0 difference between the Bread and 
the Wine; of any kind, that I ſee. — Alſo, that the 
Romiſh doctrine is this ;—the Prieſ who conſe- 
crates, muſt conſecrate both bread and wine; and 


muſt 


Locke on 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
* Pref, to Letter from Rome, page Ixxx, 
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muſt receive both himſelf; though he muſt adn. 
niſler only Bread. | 

x. Chriſt at Emmaus®” only broke bread; now 
if he gave the Sacrament, and bread does not imply 
wine, then the argument proves too much: jt 
proves, that the Prieſt ought to conſecrate only 
bread. - And this applies to all arguments founded 
on the phraſe, breaking of bread, | 

Though a name of anything conſiſting of parts, 
may be taken from either part, and though St. 
Paul takes his name for the Sacrament, on one 
occaſion, from drinking (1 Cor. xi. 13.), yet who- 
ever paints to himſelf the nature of the Inſtitution, 
muſt think, that breaking of bread is another ob- 
vious and natural name for the whole ceremony : 
eſpecially as it was a name for any repaſt. 

The 2uakers* (and indeed many of our com- 
mumon) hold, that breaking of bread does 101 
mean the Sacrament;—in ſome caſes it may not, 
being the name for any meal, but in ſome caſes 
I think, it does; as where it is joined with dofrine? 
and prayer; or mentioned as the employment for 
which the Apoſtles met on a Lord's Day. — Barclay 
argues againſt this, from eating being joined with 
breaking“ of bread, and from the company con- 
tinuing till z7dzzg/t®, or later; but why might not 
this eating be the Ayaxn? which uſed to be (ſome- 
times at leaſt) held in the evening? I can con- 
ceive any conferences of Chriſtian leaders in St. 
Paul's time, whether begun by an Ayarx, or not, 
to continue for a part of the night or the whole 
night. — But to return. 

xi. The Romaniſts ſay, the Apoſtles indeed 
were to drink of the wine, but they were made 

Prieſts. 

Luke xxiv. 30. 35. 

* See Barclay's Apology, Prop. 13. Sect. 8. 


Y AQs ii. 42. 2 Acts xx. 7. 
2 Acts 11. 40. en. 7. . 
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Prieſts. This again proves 200 much. — For granting 
the argument, it follows, that wine ought to be 
adminiſtered 7o all Prieſts, And the Tons are 
under no obligation to receive the Bread; for there 
is no difference in our Saviour's appointment of bread 
and wine. 

X11. It is urged, Chriſt is received intixe in his 
body; every Body contains Hood. We once ſpoke 
againſt inferences in unintelligible doftrines*. This 
goes to prove, that it was abſurd in Chriſt to inſti- 
tute the Cup; and that it is equally ſo in the conſe- 
crating Prieſt to drink it.— By the way, this argu- 
ment is a conſequence of Tranſubſtantiation; which 
we conſider ourſelves as having diſproved. 

x111. But, ſay the Romaniſts, the Prie/t receives 
the Cup in order to © expreſs lively the paſſion of 
Chriſt, and the ſeparation of his blood from“ his 
body, in the ſame.” But this goes to prove that 
all Chriſtians ought to receive the cup; as they are 
all to ſhew the Lord's Death till he come. 

xiv. But giving the people the cup, occaſions 
diſhonour to the blood of Chriſt, occaſions its being 
/pilt, &c. —another corollary from Tranſubſtantia- 
tion: but moreover it proves 79 much. It proves, 
that Chriſt could not foreſee theſe great evils ; he 
muſt have forborn to inſtitute anything which true 
wiſdom would wholly remove in order to avoid 
them. Nay, theſe evils were not peculiar to diſtant 
ages; they muſt be hable to happen every time the 
wine was conſecrated, in every age. Perhaps an 
Heretic might be ſo profane as to ſay, what real 
harm could be done by a drop even of the real 
blood of Chriſt falling to the ground ? or what real 
diſhonour? his blood muſt have fallen to the ground 
when he was alive. Chriſt is honoured moſt by a 

faithful 


© Art, 1. Sect. xvi ii. Rghemiſts on John vi. 58. 
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faithful and pious heart; a man may have that with 
a trembling hand. And as to any corporeal pain, or 
ſuffering, on account of what fell, that muſt be 
out of the queſtion: the falling of blood never 
occaſions pain to the perſon by whom it is ſhed. 

xv. But giving the cup, or witholding it, is 
only manner, | ary faſhion; not the ſubſtance or 
eſſence of the Sacrament. This again proves 700 
much, For as Chriſt made no difference, if the 
cup be not the eſſence, neither is the bread.— 
Therefore, again, the people are under no obliga- 
tion to receive the bread. — But indeed the manner 
of inſtituting the cup has no appearance of mere 
variable mode and circumſtance, And if any 
change is to be made in an ordinance on account 
of change of circumſtances, 1t ſhould be ſhewr, 
that thoſe new circumſtances are not voluntary cor- 
ruptions and abuſes. 

XVI. But enough. I will trouble you with 10 
more arguments; neither does it ſeem: neceſſary to 
make any Application of our reaſonings on the pre- 
ſent Article. Biſhop Porteus's Chapter on this 
ſubject is well executed. 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE XXXI. 


OF THE ONE OBLATION OF CHRIST FINISHED 
UPON THE CROSS. 


HE Offering of Chriſt once made, is that 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and ſatisfac- 
tion for all the ſins of the whole world, both original 
and actual; and there is none other ſatisfaction for 
fin, but that alone. Wherefore the ſacrifice of 
Maſſes, in the which it was commonly ſaid, that 
the Prieſt did offer Chriſt for the quick and the 
dead, to have remiſſion of pain or guilt, were blaſ- 
phemous fables, and dangerous deceits. 


— . 


1. The ſubject of this Article is the Romiſh 
Maſs. „ 
We will begin, as uſual, with a few 4iftorical 
obſervations; but as there may be ſome who have 
not attended ſo much to Romiſh Docttines as to 
have a clear idea of what is meant by the Romiſh 
Maſs, it may be proper, previouſly, to give ſome 
account of it. 

The Proteſtant notion of the Lord's Supper has 
been explained; all that ſome Proteſtants do, is to 
commemorate the Death of Chriſt; others join in a 
ceremony which may repreſent a Feaſt on a ſacri- 
fice; that is, thoſe who conſider the Death of 
Chriſt as a ſacrifice. The fartheſt any Proteſtant 

A A 2 goes, 
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goes, is to offer a ſymbolical commemorative* ſacti. 
fice.—But Romaniſis, by conlecrating bread, make 
it, in their opinion, the real Body of Chriſt, and 
they uſe it in two different ways; they not only 
adminiſter it as a Sacrament, but they offer it up to 
God the Father as a real Sacrifice : they have one 
Form for offering up the bread, another for offer. 
ing up the conſecrated* cup.— The facrifice here 
offered, 1s not ſaid to be ſymbolical, but a real, 
literal, propitiatory ſacrifice.— There is one form 
which requeſts Chriſt to® deliver and aſſiſt the ſup. 
pliant by the Body of Chriſt juſt received. 

What was ſaid of ſome Romiſh Doctrines at the 
opening, of the twenty-ſecond Article, and ſince 
of others, ſeems fully applicable to the Doctrine 
of the Maſs. 

The Romaniſts have a /\/fem of notions to ſup- 
port this of offering the conſecrated bread as the 
Body of Chriſt; it ſeems intended to obviate ob- 
Jeftions, But this will appear when we look into 
their writings, by and by. 

All thoſe maſſes in which the Congregation are 
Speftators, and the Prieſt alone receives the elements, 
may be called /o/itary, in ſome ſenſe; but thoſe, 
I think, are properly ſolitary maſſes, at which no 
one but the Prieſt © is preſent. Several of theſe may 
be going on in the ſame church, at different 
Altars, at the ſame* time. Theſe are generally 

5 intended 


See Heylin's Life of Laud, page 21.—Biſhop Cleaver's two 
Sermons, page 2. 18. | 

d Preſent Spirituel, page 35. © Thid. page 3. 

4 Card. Bona ſeems to call both forts private. Sive enim 
dicatur privata ex eo qudd ſolus Sacerdos in ea communicet; 
five quia vel unus duntaxat vel pauci ei inter/int,” &c, Bona 
Rerum liturgicarum, 1. 14. 1. 

There are ſome which are called dry Maſſes ; mere outward 
ſhew, without Conſecration, &c. but theſe and es 
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intended to deliver departed Souls out of Purgatory : 
and are paid for; inſomuch that ſome Prieſts are 
ſaid to get their /iving by offering up Chriſt a great 
number of times in a day. Indeed in public 
maſſes there are ſome parts which are not audible, 
called in French Lat Secrete, and in all, or moſt, I 
ſuppoſe, there are ſome prayers for the dead. 

This cuſtom of ſaying Maſs prevails ſo much as 
to exclude®, in a manner, all other worſhip. 

This is the ate of that Romiſh practice of 
which we ſhould now attempt to give ſome hiſ- 
torical account. 

11. The only queſtions are, when did this prac- 
tice begin? and what variations has it been ſubject 
to? It may be difficult to aſſign for its commence- 
ment any period with preciſion. The Mats, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, could not begin before the Doc- 
trine of Tranſubſtantiation exiſted, becauſe it 
proceeds upon that doctrine. — But ſomething 
which ſounds like it, and approached to it, and 
would in effect bring it on, may be found before. 
It is difficult to trace out facts nicely in dark and 
and 1gnorant ages, but the name of Sacrifice for 
m4 2 parts of divine worſſip, has been long 
in uſe?, 


The 


blamed by Bona, & c. as abuſes, I do not mention them. Nau- 
tical Maſſes are without wine, for fear the motion of the ſhip 
ſhould ſhake it ſo much as to {pill it. — See theſe and others 
mentioned, Bingham, 1 5. 4. 5. 

.* Preſent Spir. page 38.— Orai/on ſecrete, or ſometimes La 
decrete, as a ſubſtantive. Di, Acad. 

* Rhemiſts on Luke xxii. 20. 

In ſcripture, Beneficence is called a ſacrifice, Heb. xiii. 16. 
we have alſo the ſacrifice of praiſe, Heb. xiii 15. the Body of 
Man is to be a living (ſometimes in old Engliſh called /zvely) 
ſacrifice, Rom. xii. 1,—And when the captive Jews could 
offer no ſacrifices, their devotions were called the Calves of 
their lips. | 
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The ancient Fathers expreſſed themſelves warmly, 
and nobly; the ſame feelings, which made them 
give dignity to every facred ordinance by cere. 
monies and habits, made them cloath their expreſ- 
ſions of things ſacred, with ſplendid metaphors, 
And if they called the Evening prayer their even- 
ing ſacrifice', no wonder they gave the name of 
ſacrifice to that ordinance *, which they conſidered 
as a repreſentation of the ſublime and affecting 
ſacrifice of Chriſt himſelf. If one wanted to {ce 
a number of inſtances, one might conſult the 
Rhemiſh Teſtament on 1 Cor. x. 21. and Dr. 
Fulke's anſwer : but I can ſelect no better ſingle 
paſſage than that which is attributed to Ambroſe, on 
Heb. x. 11. though the fame! is found in Chryſo- 
ſtom. The 5 unbloody ſacrifice, has alſo been 
uſed by the Fathers for the Lord's Supper, and 
adopted by the Romaniſts for their facrifice of the 
Maſs.—Miſa is itſelf an” ancient word. Obla- 
tions, of one ſort or other, are very ancient, and 
ſo is the cuſtom of dedicating or offering them up 
to God at the Altar. Now ſuppoſe a Prieſt, in an 
age of ignorance and ſuperſtition, heated with zeal 
and piety, to get all things ſtrongly into his mind, 
and to fancy he had Chriſt in his hand ; may we 
not conceive, that he might begin the cuſtom of 
offering him up to God the Father? 

To carry our attempts farther, in accounting 
for the Maſs, would not probably anſwer any good 
purpofe ;—only we may add, that the idea of 

; | profiting 

i Pſalm exli. 2.— Bingham, 13. 1. 5. 


* See Prieſtley's Hiſt. Corr. Vol. 2. page 6.— Bingham, 
2. 20. 8. Sacrificii opus fine Preſbytero eſſe non potuit, from 
Hil. Fragm. page 129,—Sce Heylin's Laud, page 21. 

| Rhem. Teſt. on Heb. X. 11. and Fulke, 


. 


m See Art. xXXV111. Sect. 11. — Fulke thinks, that Malſa is 
not ſo ancient as the time of Ambroſe. On Rhem, Teſt. opp. 
page 280. — On 1 Cor. x. 21, 
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profiting particular people (and the Prieſt of 
courſe) by particular offerings, made at the Lord's 
table, or altar, on their behalf, with the conſe- 
cration uſed at the communion, ſeems to have 
been carried into execution before” the tenth 
Century, the æra of Tranſubſtantiation: though 
ſuch offerings were more properly ſacraments than 
Sacriſices.— They were accounted abuſes, and Laws 
were made againſt them. Prayers for. the dead 
were in uſe in the time of Chry/o/tom, and were 
offered at the lime of celebrating the Lord's Sup- 
per. —A weakneſs not unnatural, but, as it now 
ſeems to us, 1njudicious : yet there might be dif- 
ficulty in ſeeing, at that time, that it could be 
attended with much harm. 

It may be proper to remark here, that though 
the Fathers ſometimes uſed expreſſions which 
founded like thoſe of the later Romaniſts, yet that 
ſuch expreſſions were declamatory, and are not to 
be underſtood in a proper or literal ſenſe. The 
very ancient Fathers, having occaſion to ſpeak 

inſt the heathen ſacrifices, and ſpeaking lite- 
rally, declared, in their Apologies, that Chriftians 
had owes, And in the molt declamatory ſentences, 
ſomething always appears, from which it is evident, 
that the expreſſions are not intended as plain or 
literal, —Gratiau, who lived about the middle of 
the twelith Century?, undertook to reconcile 
Canons, &c. and expreſſions of Fathers ſeeming] 
diſcordant ; on the words, Hor eff, he obſerves, 
therefore as the Heavenly bread, which is the 
Fleſh of Chriſt, is called, after the proper manner 
thereof, the Body of Chriſt, when in deed and 

| truth 


» Bingham, 15. 4. 4 —Moſheim, Cent. 8. 2. 4. 

„ Fulke on Rhem. Teſt. opp. 279 or on 1 Cor, x. 21.— 
Prieftley's Hiſt. Corr. Vol. 2. page 11. is near this purpoſe. 

Cave places him A. D. 1131. Ng 
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truth it is the Sacrament of the Body of Chriſt,” 
&c.—and afterwards, „not in the zrutht of the 
thing, but in a ſignifying myſtery,” & c. 
And the unbloody ſacrifice of the ancients, was only 
figurative; it meant, the repreſentation of the rea] 
ſacrifice of Chriſt, in which he ſhed his þlogd 
for Mankind.—Indeed I do not ſee how the ſacri- 
fice of the Romiſh Maſs can be called unbloody, 
as the blood of Chriſt, or what they call fo, is 
ſolemnly offered up. 
111. When once the practice of ſacrificing in 
the Maſs was ſettled, I do not know that there was 
much variation in it. Some abuſes crept in, from 
avarice, irreverence and ſuperſtition. This we 
learn from the Council of Trent, which makes a 
Decree for reforming” them. 
We may now ſee what the Acts and the Cate- 
chiſm of that Council tell us concerning our pre. 
ſent fubje&t.—The Council held their twenty- 
ſecond Seſhon September 22, 1562; ten years 
aſter King Edward's Articles were made, and there- 
tore may well be {ſuppoſed acquainted with their 
contents.—They lay down, that Chriſt ſuperſeded 
the Jew Prieſthood, which was to be temporary, 
by his own, which was to be perpetual. Yet 
though he was a Prieſt for ever, he did not mean 
that earthly Prieſthood ſhould ceaſe : according]y, 
the night before he was betrayed, he offered up, to 
his heavenly Father, his Body and blood, under the 
ſymbols of Bread and Wine, and ordained his diſ- 
ciples Prieſts, that they (and their ſucceſſors) might 
afterwards offer him up. Still there was to be but 
one Prieſt, the Apoſtles acting only for their Lord, 
The appointed facrifice - was to repreſent the 
— original 


4 Gratian, Concord: diſcord. Diſtinction 2. C. Hoc eſt.—-— 
For this Ergli/h, ſee Fulke on Rhem. Teſt. 1 Cor. x. 20. 
* Sefl, 22d. firſt Decree, (page 145, Latin.) 
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original one; both being real, but the former 
bloody, the latter wnblcody : yet the appointed was 
to be accounted one and ie ſame with the original 
one, differing only in the mode of offering; ſtrictly 
propitiatory, capable of gaining remiſſion of even 
great ſins; and therefore to be offered for the dead 
as well as the living. 

The Catechiſm keeps pretty cloſe to the Council : 
in deſcribing the difference between a Sacrament 
and a Sacrifice, it ſays, The facred Euchariſt 
whilſt it is kept in the Pyx*, or carried to the ſick, 
has not the nature of a Sacrifice, but of a Sacra- 
nent: but when it is Soth, © they that offer this 
ſacrifice, wherein they communicate with us, do 
ſatisfy and merit the fruits of our Lord's Paſſion.” 
— And afterwards it 1s* ſaid, © He ſacrifice,” that 
is, all communicants. Maſſes for the Dead are 
built on Tradition: and no maſſes are to be called 
private ; becauſe all pertain to the Salvation of all 
the faithful. 

The Rhemiſts have a great deal to ſay, but 
nothing that I need trouble you with 

iv. Wicklife had not, probably, at once ſet- 
tled his principles ſo as to appear perfectly uniform 
in his opinions, in all parts of his works; but a 
propoſition condemned as his in the Council of 
Conſtance was the following* ; — © The Goſpel 
ſaith not that Chriſt inſtituted the Maſs.” 

The Reformed Churches ſeem all againſt the 
Romiſh Maſs : the Confeſſion of Augſburg ſpeaks 
favourably of the term Maſs, and exculpates itſelf 
from the charge of having abo/i/hed” that rite. — 


The 


ect. 78. t Sect. 85. u Sect. 86. 
* See Baxter on Councils, Chap. 13. or page 431.— See alſo 
Fox's Acts, &c. (or Martyrol.) Index, Wicklife. 


Y Biſhop Andrews was candid alſo : ſee Heylin's Life of Laud, 
Pave 21, 
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The Lutherans departed the leaſt from the Romiſh 
Church. 

One of the fix articles is, That private Maſſes 
ought to be continued, which as it is agreeable 
to God's Law, ſo men receive great benefit from 
them.” 

The Neceſſary Doctrine, gives inſtructions with 
regard to the Sacrament of the Altar, but I fee 
nothing about Sacrifice. It concludes with a ſhort 
Lecture on praying for the dead, in which it dif- 
courages every way of being particular, 1f I may 
fo ſpeak.— It allows benevolent interceſſions for 
departed Chriſtians in general, on the principle of 
a Communion of Saints,“ but oppoſes Maſſes 
being ſaid at particular places (at Scala Cæli), &c. 
—and rejects purgatory, blames all temerarious 
judgment, and would have all things in which 
we have not clear knowledge, left to the diſpoſal 
of God. 

Perhaps Henry VIII. ſuffered Cranmer to un- 
dermine the Maſs, becauſe the cuſtom of ſaying 
Maſſes had a tendency to ſupport the power of 
the Pope. 

In the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. 
Maſſes were left much the ſame as before, only 
the communion was allowed to the people in bo//* 
kinds. But in 1550 the Maſs-books were called in, 
and the Altars removed and changed into Tables: 
the principal Engliſh Retormers judging, that the 
retaining of altars would give offence to the chict 
enemies of Popery, and tend to keep up amongſt 
the people, the idea of a propitiatory * Mals.— 
Some Biſhops refuſed to part with their altars, and 
were deprived for contumacy ; the Lutherans did 

retain 


z NeaPs Hiſt. Pur. Vol. 1. quarto, page 36. 
+ Neal, page 44. ibid. 
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retain theirs*. There is a chapter againſt Maſſes 
in the Reformatio Legum.— And Latimer, in his Ser- 
mons*, ſpeaks of them as they deſerve. 

Of men's notions of the Maſs under Elizabeth, 
we may judge from the ſecond Book of Homilies; 
in which I do not recollect any laboured argy- 
ments, but only ſome ſhort declamatory expreſ- 
ſions. It is called “ dumb maſſing,” “ mummi 
maſſing.” We are cautioned to take heed leſt the 
Lord's ſupper, * of the memory,” be made a ſacri- 
fice;” © leſt applying it for the dead, wwe loſe the 
fruit that be alive.” — We are told, that at it 
« eyery. one of us muſt be gueſts and not 
gazers; eaters and not lookers, feeding ourſelves, 
not hiring others to feed for us,” &c.—The Mats, 
I ſuppoſe, was io far unſettled by this time, that 
arguments were unneceſſary, and eloquence ſuffi- 
cient. — Yet it might be worth while for any curious 
perſon to compare ſome of the expreſſions in our 
communion-oftice, about the Body and Blood of 
Chriſt, about Chriſt's being a ſacrifice, &c. with 
the Romiſh Latin Forms; as he would the more 
eaſily conceive how the ſame expreſſions might ſuit 
the different Religions when taken in a literal © and 
metaphorical ſenſe. | 

Dupin 1s* unyielding as to our prefent Article: 
indeed he could change nothing without bringing 
the whole Fabric of Popiſlh Worſhip upon his 
head. He maintains © that the Sacrifice of Chriſt 
is not only commemorated, but continued in the 
Euchariſt, and that every communicant offers him 

along with the Prieſt.” 


Cardinal 


d On this ſubject, ſee Wheatly on the Common Prayer, page 
273, octavo.—Heylin's Life of Laud, page 20. 

© Vol, 1, octavo, page 162.—See alto Index, Maſs, 

4 Art. xxV111. Sect. XXxXxIII.— Art. XXIX, SC, 1V 
Heylin's Life of Laud, page 21. | 

Moſheim, zd Appendix. 
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Cardinal Bona* ſeems to be the moſt able Romiſh 
writer in defence of the Maſs, that J have hap- 
pened to conſult. 

v. We ſhould fay ſomething of thoſe who think, 
that our Church did not recede far enough from 
the Church of Rome. We may call them col- 
lectively Puritans, or Diſſenters. But we have 
already®* mentioned the modern cuſtom of /tting at 
the Euchariſt unknown in the ancient Church ;— 
To theſe an Altar“ muſt be abomination, eſpe. 
cially the Romiſh ſort, of fone}, ſet againſt a wall. 
Lardner* ſays, that near the primitive times, the 
Euchariſt was never ſaid to be upon an Altar, — 
One may eafily conceive the Croſs to be called an 
Altar. Some have thought“, that the Apoſtles 
would not be in the uſual familiar table-poſture, 
at the laſt ſupper, when they recerved the bread 
and wine. Whatever might be the cafe, our 
kneeling at the communion 1s juſtified, by our being 
in a continued act of Devotion; and by our con- 
fidering the Ordinance as totally emblematical, or 
ſymbolical.— Our church, by a Rubric, guards 
againſt any ſuſpicion of our adoring the conſecrated 
elements: No Engliſh communicant has now ever 
any ſuch idea in his mind. And farther, we never 
inſiſt upon the poſture of kneeling as neceſſary for 
all ſocieties of Chriſtians. We are ſatisfied with 
our common expreſſion, Altar-table, as it ſeems to 
{uit our idea, that the Euchariſt is moſt properly a 


repreſentation of a Feaſt upon a Sacrifice. 
vi. We 


Rerum Liturgicarum Lib. and De Miſsa. 
8 Art. xxvIII. Sect, x11. 
d Secker's Sermons, Vol. 6. page 288. 
i Fulke's Rhem. Teſt. Fol. 287. bottom. 
* Works, Vol. 4. page 337. 
See Secker's Lectures, Let. 36. page 243. a ſeriaus 
and devout manner,” More in Secker's Sermons, Vol. 6. 


page 288. 
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vi. We will now proceed to ſome Explanation. 

In the Title, Oblation means, I think, the ſame 
as ſacrifice : all ſacrifices were oblations, and all 
oblations were {ſuppoſed to be accepted as ſacrifices. 
Under the Law of Moſes, the poorer ſort of men 
brought offerings, who could not afford ſacrifices. 
In our prayer of conſecration, ſacrifice and obla- 
tion come together, and ſeemingly as ſynonymous. 
One oblation is oppoſed to the continued ſacri- 
fices of the Romaniſts :—fin//hed is alſo oppoſed 
to perpetuated: and on the Croſs, — to, on the 
Altar. | 
vii. The Offering” -in the Latin Oblatio; 
ſo the Engliſh might have been again, OB/lation : 
but the firſt ſentence of the Article is not our pre- 
ſent concern: it is only introductory, except indeed 
as it may ſuggeſt proofs : but the ſubject, of Chriſt's 
death being a Sacrifice, has been treated in the 
Appendix to the eleventh Article: I do not know 
that it was proved there that „there is none 
other,” &c. but it is agreed that there can be no 
other, except what is atterwards mentioned in this 
Article. 

VIII. The Sacrifice of Maſles,” &c. © were,” 
&c. this does not ſeem good grammar; but the 
Latin has Sacrificia, and the Engliſh, in Spar- 
row's collection, Sacrifices. Bennet, however, 
mentions, Sacrifice, as one reading. Maſſes” — 
Miſa bas occurred“ before: no diſtinction heie 
between public and private maſſes. —*< It was com- 
. monly ſaid,” — that is, before the Reformation 
I think we have had a ſimilar expreſſion before. — 
Pain,“ in Latin pena, which may ſignify penalty, 
or puniſhment. There is © penis” in Trent Seſ- 
ſion 22. Canon 3, relating to the ſame thing. 


* Blaſphemous 


m Art, XXV 111, Sect. 11.— Art. xxxi. Sect. 11. 
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e Blaſphemons fables,” figmenta" : = © dangerous 
deceits, - pernicioſæ inmpoture. Other Reformed 
Churches uſe expreſſions much the ſame; which 
are anathematized by the Council of Trent? — 
How the ſacrifices of Mafles have been *© blaſphe. 
mous fables and dangerous deceits,” will beſt be 
mentioned under our Proof. 

1x. In entering on our Proof, we muſt ſettle 
what Propoſitions our Article gives us to prove. I 
ſee only to. 

1. Maſſes, according to the Romiſh practice, 
are © blaſphemous Fables,” or figmenta. 

2. They are“ dangerous deceits.” 

x. Being fables, figments, and deceits, ſeems 
to mean only one thing, namely, that they are 
contrary to ſcripture, or, at leaſt, unſupported 
by it. 

” This might ſufficiently appear from conſidering, 
that the doctrine of the Romiſh Maſs is founded 
upon that of Tranſub/tantiation, which we ſuppoſe 
ourſelves to have removed out of the way. But 
there are ſome texts which are ſo ſtrikingly op- 
poſed to the Maſs, that it muſt be worth while 
to cite them. 5 

Thoſe which were cited in the Appendix to the 
eleventh Article, to prove Chriſt's death a Sacri- 
fice, would ſhew, that ſuch ſacrifice was completed. 
But 1 will confine myſelf. Firſt I will take Heb. 
ix. 24. and go to the end of that Chapter. Is it 

ſible ro conceive, that the Apoſtle could have 
reaſoned thus, and have given no hint about the 
millions of ſacrifices which the Romiſh Prieſts 
profeſs to have performed? or is it poſſible to con- 


ceive, that any part of worſhip ſhould be meant to 
{wallow 


n Terence has, Fabulz! for idle tales! tuff! Heauton: Act 2. 


Scen. 3. v. 95. 
© Sefl. 22. Canons 4 and 5. 
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ſwallow up all other parts, and yet no injunction 
be given about it? — Next read Heb. x. 267.— I do 
not ſee how it is any argument if there is an 

facrifice after that of Chriſt : as to all the ſacrifices 
of the Maſs, and the facrifice of Chriſt making 
but one, that ſeems quite a gratis dictum, and 
no argument.—Heb. v. 3. compared with vii. 
24—28. ſhews, that no man can be a Prieſt in 
the room of Chriſt, to offer up the Chriſtian ſacri- 
fice Read 1 Pet. iii. 18.— Whatever completes 
types makes a concluſion; that therefore did Chriſt. 
— On 1 Pet. 1. 20. we obſerve, that as Chriſt 
was the Lamb flain from the foundation of the 
world, he muſt be the only propitiatory Sacrifice 
for the ſins of all mankind. According to Heb. 
x. 2, 3. Whatever ſacrifice is repeated, cannot take 
away ſin. Either Chriſt fers in the Sacrifice of 
tne Maſs, or he does not; if he ſuffers, he muſt 
be ever ſuffering (againſt Phil. ii. 9.— Heb. ix. 26.) 
if not, it is no real ſacrifice ; add Heb. ix. 224%.— 
I will not detain you with producing more autho- 
rities in ſo plain a caſe. Private Maſſes are againſt 
1 Cor. x. 17.— Xii. 13. &c. 

Maſſes may be called blaſphemons, as degrading 
Chriſt, dragging him, as it were, down from Hea- 
ven for a few ſous :—merely to deſcribe the thing, 
ſeems a fort of blaſphemy.—A poor Prieſt /abour- 
ing, with a wafer, in the occupation and craft of 
offering up our bleſſed Lord! treating a happy 
and glorious Being, *© crowned with glory and 
. honour,” (Heb. ii. 9.) as wretched and deſpicable 

nay numberleſs Prieſts doing this at the ſame time; 
and muttering at numberleſs Altars!—Books of 


Travels, 


» On this text the Rhemiſts remark, << Perilous readi 
Scriptures.” 


See Biſhop Cleaver, page 18, 


ng of 


. 


* 
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Travels, which relate theſe facts, muſt be ſhocking 
to every ſerious reader. 

x1. Maſſes may be called pernicious, in regard 
to the evil conſequences which they tend to pro- 
duce. They tend to make religion a mere civi- 
lity; to take Chriſtians off from prayer, and 
preaching of the word of God ; and to give them 
an eaſy method of evading all their duties, moral 
and religious. Moreover, by preſenting a material 
object, they hinder men from worſhipping * jy 
Spirit* and in Truth.” They tend to promote 
Infidelity amongſt men of improved underſtand- 


ings; and from ſuch, inferior perſons ſoon catch 
the infection. 

x11. And now ſhall I offer any dire proof? 
the Romaniſts have urged many conſiderations in 
their own favour, but ſuch as ſeem to be for the 
moſt part mere Hypothe/is, unfounded in Reaſon 
and Scripture. The doctrine of the Maſs might 
do in the dark ages, but it will not bear the light, 
The Romaniſts, where they are improved, reſemble 
a man, who becauſe he has planned ſomething in a 
fit of melancholy, rage, or intoxication, determines 
to carry it into execution at all hazards, when he 
is become perfectly ſober and in his right mind; 
and to juſtify it the beſt he can. However, if any 
one chuſes to make a buſineſs of examining the 
Popiſh pleas in favour of the Maſs, he may con- 


{ult the Rhemiſh Teſtament*; and if he reads 
the 


r At Reims, a reverend German Marquis (an Abbe) told me, 
one Sunday evening, that he had been à /a Meſſe at five o'clock 
in the morning; after which he had gone à la Chaſe; (a rabbet- 
ſhooting;) and that he was then ready to go à la Comedie.— 
This he ſaid very innocently, as conſcious of no fault. Indeed 
at the Play he was to make ſome little change in his dreſs, that 
every one might know he was incognito. 5 

s John iv. 24. | 

t Particularly on Luke xxii.— 1 Cor, x. and xi, and on Heb. 
ix, and x. | 
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the anſwers of Dr. Fulke, I think he will be pleaſed; 
making an abatement for controverſial language, 
which is ſeldom pleaſing. | 
XII1. I fear it would not be to much purpoſe 
to detain you long on an Application: a form of 
aſſent does not ſeem wanting, and any plan for 
mutual conceſſions, is deſperate*.— To the intereſted 
we can only offer 2 Cor. iv. 4. and obſerve, that it 
is as applicable to thoſe who call themſelves Chriſ- 
tians, as to © them which believe not.” © The 
God of this world may blind* the minds of either.” 
But to thoſe who are not affected by the immenſe 
ſums which have been laviſhed away on the ſaying 
of Maſſes, we may recommend the intereſts of 
rational piety : let not any of them be afraid? to 
embrace it, though it may ſubvert, for a time, 
the whole ſyſtem of their national religion: neither 
let them be afraid that the common people, deprived 
of their preſent principles, may become wholly un- 
principled : the common people amongſt the Pro- 
teſtants, have, many of them, much ſolid piety; of 
a better fort than the lower people in Popiſh coun- 
tries: and as to men of letters and ſcience, while 
the Romaniſts are chiefly Infidels, the Proteſtants 
can reckon amongſt true believers, thoſe for whoſe 
underſtandings they have the higheſt eſteem on 
other accounts; an Addiſon, a Locke, and even a 
Newton. Theſe have all laboured in the cauſe of 
revealed religion. 
If the Romaniſts will not liſten to our brotherly 
exhortations, let them hear our threats: the rage 
of paying for Maſles will not laſt for ever; as men 
improve, 
* Hallitax on Prophecy, page 361. 
* See Comber's Advice, page 39. | 
Y P.S. What we find in the ſecond Appendix to Moſheim, 
ſuits this advice; I had not read it, Octavo, Vol. 5. page 110. 


Fenelon's notioa. 
VOL. Iv. B B 
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improve, it will continually grow weaker, and 
weaker : As Philoſophy riſes, Maſſes will fink in 
price; and at length, ſuperſtition will pine away, 
becauſe no one will be intereſted to maintain and 
ſupport it. Even Inſtitutions formed by Legacies, 
will have their revenues transferred to other uſes. — 
But then, the minds of all ranks of men will be in 
a far worſe ſtate than if they had loſt their ſuper- 
ſtition in any other manner : inſtead of having a 
Religion which their reaſon makes them eſteem, at 
the ſame time that it warms their hearts with devout 
affection and Chriſtian benevolence, they will have 
acquired an habit of deſpiſing all religion; and of 
thinking thoſe moſt degraded, who ſhew the moſt 
attention to religious“ truth. 


z This Lecture was given Feb. 27, 1792 ; with the accidental 
omiſſion of Sect. x1. and the laſt paragraph of Sect. x. 
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ARTICLE XXXII. 


OF THE MARRIAGE OF PRIESTS. 


ISHOPS, Prieſts, and Deacons, are not com- 

manded by God's Law, either to vow the 
eſtate of ſingle life, or to abſtain from marriage : 
therefore it is lawful for them, as for all other 
Chriſtian men, to marry at their own diſcretion, 
as they ſhall judge the ſame to lerve better to 
godlineſs. 


——— — — — — — 


1. If one could give the natural principles of 
any ſubject, they would connect all tacts, and 
— the beſt Key to the Hifory of men's practice. 
For all practice 1s only the operation of natural 
principles in different circumſtances. — With a view 
to illuſtrating facts after this manner, I have ſome- 
times prefixed to my hiſtorical obſervations, ſome 
attempt at a deſcription of Nature; and the plan 
ſeems to ſuit our preſent ſubject. 

In the Appendix to the Firſt Book, I have 
ſpoken ſomething of monaſtic Life; have endea- 
voured to deſcribe it, and account for it; I now 
only obſerve, that the contemplative abſtemious 
Monk differs from the ' Man of the World, very 
materially; he differs, as to the refinement of his 
paſſions, and particularly as to the more warm, 
rapturous, affectionate kind ot Piety. Ac the fame 
time, he has his peculiar faults —Waith regard to. 
Marriage, which on this Article is our chief con- 

BB 2 | cern, 
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cern, he is farther removed from it, than one 
who maintains a conſtant intercourſe with mixed 
companies. 

But amongſt men of the world, there may be a 
great difference in reſpect of marriage, and of 
motives for engaging in it. One man may be ſo 
ſituated, that it would be a deſireable thing for 
him to marry merely on prudential * motives; an 
alliance would enable him to accompliſh the ends 
which he has chiefly in view. Another 1s much 
attracted to marriage; he eſteems it a great good; 
but he is afraid of loſing what he eſteems a ſtill 
greater good; he is afraid of loſing a good ſervice, 
a good Fellowſhip, &c. beſides (for that muſt 
always be ſ{uppoled, in order to make fingle life 
rightly choſen) that he ſhall be able to reſiſt ali 
temptations peculiar to celibacy. 

Now ſuppoſe theſe men all to fix their views 
ſolely on the good of promoting religion, at the 
time they have marriage in view: the Monk would 
engage in ſingle life with readineſs, in order to 
promote it; would probably condemn marriage, 
or at leaſt highly applaud continence; and would 
feel himſelf elated and purified. The man of the 
world, in the firſt ſituation, would perceive, that, 
in his own way, he could beſt promote religion 
by affociating with himſelf a certain female part- 
ner, and following a certain plan. The other, 
would tend forcibly towards a married ſtate, but 
he would fee, that, in his caſe, connexions and 
incumbrances would impede him ſo much, that he 
could not freely exert himſelf; could not, 3 5 

whole, 


It is reckoned prudent for a Man-midwife to be a married 
man; anda candidate for a Chaplaincy of a Society of Females: 
as Magdalens, Aſylum, &c.—Or prudence may be pleaded 
againſt marrying : Le Mariage eſt une choſe tres ſerieuſe; on 


ne peut pas trop- y penſer: Heureux celui qui y penſe toute 
a vie. | 
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whole, do that good, in promoting religion, which 
he particularly meditated. We need proceed no 
farther in order to fee, how men might be ſituated, 
in reſpect of marriage, upon the firſt propagation of 
the Chriſtian Religion. | 

It has been before obſerved, that men could 
ſcarcely, at firſt, enter into Chriſtianity, without 
being agitated : they muſt be under continual 
alarms; their views muſt be fixed on heaven!” 
objects; their affections ſet on things above: where 
their treaſure was, there would their heart be allo. 
This is a diſpoſition very unfavourable to mar- 
riage; or to allowing it its due ſhare of praiſe; and 
the prevalence of the oriental Philoſophy would 
make it more unfavourable*. Such a temper would 
regard the marriage of Prieſis, as a want of felf- 
government, as a degradation of the ſacred cha- 
rater. Now if we conceive this temper working 
forcibly through a number of ages, and always 
combated by the natural propenſity to marriage, 
and by the more ordinary feelings of common ſenſe 
and active life, we ſhall have a general ſketch of 
the Hiſtory before us. | 2 
11, Though the ſacred writers themſelves ſeem 
to me perfectly free from every thing flighty, yet 
in the Apo/ffolic Age Chriſtians began to find, or 
fancy, that atteritions to their Wives, prevented 
their being ſuch good Chriſtians as they might be. 
And, in ſome caſes, both partners were of the 
ſame mind: they ſeparated, at bed, though not 
at board; ſo that the wife became a fort of Ser. 
—Hermas, at the beginning of his firſt / on, ſpeaks 
of a woman, whom he had begun to love as 4 
Siſter, 


d Moſheim ſays, that malignant Spiriis were thou ght to have 
moſt influence over married people, quarto, Vol. 1. page 137. 
BB 3 
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Siſter, and he is afterwards*® told that lus /ife muſt 
be his Ser. 

Baſilides is placed by Cave in the year 112; 
many ſtrange things have been ſaid of him; but in 
Lardner's Book of Herefies they are compared, 
and a ſober judgment formed out of them. That 
judgment is“, that Baſilides valued continence, 
not on monaſtic principles, abſolutely, in itſelf, 
but only with regard to the good effects it would 
produce in any particular juncture; on the ground 
of its utility in any particular circumſtances :—if it 
produced the greateſt good, in any caſe, in Ha 
caſe, it was to be commended and practiſed; 
otherwiſe it was not neceſſary or required. This 
fell ſo far ſhort of the high notions of ſome ſects of 
Chriſtians, that it was accounted heretical. 

The Manickeans only tolerated marriage even in 
what they called their Auditors, in their elect, they 
did not even tolerate it.— The Manicheans are 
placed as firſt flouriſhing about the end of the 
third Century. 

It ſcems clear that, however ſome might be 
admired for not marrying, ſome of the Clergy did 
marry, or were married men, during the whole 
of the three firſt centuries. Yet I ſuppoſe that 
attempts were continually on foot to prevent their 
marrying, or to make them ſeparate themſelves from 
their wives. 

During theſe three firſt Centuries, there aroſe a 
cuſtom for men to have women conftantly with 
them, who were called /#5introduced women; 

mulieres 


© Second Viſion.— See the Note at the beginning of Hermas's 
firt Viſion. Edit. Ruſſell. 


4 Her. Baſilides, Sect. 12. —Lardner's Works, Vol, g. page 
28 5. | 
© Vol. 1. page 349. or Append, to Book 1. Set. 1v. 7. 
* See Bingham, 4. 5. 5. 
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mulicres ſubintroductæ; in the Greek Churches, 
ovieioaxro :— their employments and characters are 
not entirely agreed about: Lardner® lays, they 
« were not wives, nor concubines, but perſons 
maintained as objects of Charity, or elſe for the 
ſake of domeſtic affairs.” Biſhops, and men of 
great eminence, entertained theſe women; ſome 
very innocently, I do not doubt; but it ſeems 
probable, that the connexion would be a ſnare for 
others, if any times of peace or quiet came on.— 
This Mulier ſubintroducta ſeems to have been a 
ſort of continuation of the Sifter-wife of Hermas. 
111. At the Council of Nice, in 325, it was 
propoſed, that ſuch Miniſters as had wives, ſhould 
put them away; the conduct of Papſinutius, an 
Egyptian Biſhop of ſome eminence, on the occa- 
ſion, was ſpirited and liberal: though bred up a 
Monk himſelf, unmarried, and remarkable for his 
chaſte conduct, he cried out in the Aſſembly, that 
he would not agree to the putting of ſuch a 
yoke upon the neck of the Diſciples ;”—that co- 
habiting with a virtuous wife, was chaſtity itſelf ; 
—and that he could by no means agree to anything 
more than that the unmarried Clergy ſhould con- 


tinue 


s Lardner's Works, Vol. 3. page 82, Note.—The idea of 
marriage without cohabitation was nor very uncommon in the 
times of which we are ſpeaking. Nor was it wholly unknown to 
the Heathens. See the Life oe Hypatia in Suidas ; or Lardner's - 
Works, Vol. 9. page 83.— Some Chriſtians have run into the 
folly of performing what may be called feats of chaſtity or 
continence: that is, have expoſed themſelves voluntarily to very 
great temptations in order to boaſt of their power of overcom- 
ing them. Sec the accounts of D' Arbriſſel, founder of the Abbey 
of Fontevraud, who died in the year 1117. Bayle's Dict. under 
Fontevraud,  Gibbon's Hiſt. quarto, Vol. 1. Chap. 1 5. page 485. 
e Suidas from Socrates, 1, 11, and Sozom. 1. 23. Bingham, 
4- 5. 7. from the ſame, + | 

i Acts XV. IQ, 


B 54 
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tinue fingle. He had weight to ſtop the impoſition 
of the reſtraint propoſed. 

At this famous Council a Canon* was made 
againſt the ſubintroduced women, which I will read, 

The general turn of the Religious, was to celi- 
bacy; and fine eulogiums were written upon 
chaſtity, and other Aſcetic perfections, by Tertul- 
lian, Ambroſe, and moſt of the Fathers: though 
Tertullian did write two Books Ad Uxnorem; to 
his own wife. | 

iv. The firſt check which this humour met 
with, was from Jovinian, a Monk of Milan, in the 
fourth Century; we have mentioned his idea, that 
Satan has not power to ſeduce a true Chriſtian, 
under the ſixteenth Article!; but he was more 
famous for holding”, that wives may be as good 
Chriſtians as Virgins can be. Lardner conſiders 
him as having been of the ſame opinion with 
Baſilides; as already“ deſcribed. — Vigilantius, a 
Preſbyter of Gaul, in the fifth Century, is ſpoken 
of with Jovinian; they both oppoſed ſeveral grow- 
ing cuſtoms of Chriſtians, which had ariſen from a 
too great luxuriance of Piety,—Jerom is very in- 
dignant againſt Vigilantius, whom he deſcribes as 
ſaying, that no Clergyman ought to remain un- 
married. This notion he amplifies and exag- 
gerates thus; et niſi (Epiſcopi) pregnantes uxores 
viderint Clericorum, infanteſque de ulnis matrum 
vagientes, Chriſti Sacramenta non tribuunt® :;— 
{will not ordain them). | 

| The 


* Councils, by Labbe, or others. In Engliſh, Lardner's 
Works, Vol. 3. page 82. Note. | 

1 Art. xv1. Sect. 1x. 

m Bower's Life of Siricius. 

n The opinion is Beauſobre's, but adopted by Lardner; 
Works, Vol. . page 285. ; 


7 Jerom adv, Vigilant. C. 1. laſt Vol. but one, page 281, 
2d Tome. 
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The Pope, by whom Jovinian and his followers 
were condemned, was Siricius, who died in the 
year 398: he is uſually ſaid to be the firſt who 
forbade the marriage of his Clergy; but I ſuppoſe 
many of them were married after his time. 

The //rnggle between lofty notions of religious 
purity, and ordinary ones of natural propenſities, 
ſeems never? to have intermitted; but we muſt 
not attempt more than to mark its principal ap- 
pearances. | 

v. Gregory VII. called Hildebrand, who died in 
1085, is ſpoken of as having the moſt completely 
and univerſally effected the celibacy of the Clergy. 
—Thoſe before him are thought to have been 
ſuperſtitious in diſcouraging marriage; he to have 
done it from motives of policy. — Vet it is owned, 
I ſuppoſe, that he was a man of ſtrict purity in 
private life, and ſincerely zealous for the Reforma- 
tion of manners”. 

vi, In England, according to Fox, Marriage 
of Prieſts was firſt forbidden by Auſelm, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in a Council at London.— 
In another Council, held in the year 1104, five 
years* before his death, at Wincheſter, there 1s a 


reference 


P Intermediate deciſions were made in the ſixth general Coun- 
cil, held at Conſtantinople 580, called Quiniſextum, or in 
Trullo, (or Trulla): Cave, Vol. 1. page 605. —Dupin's Com- 
pendium, Vol. 2. page 295, 

4 Burnet on the Article. Biſhop Hallifax on Prophecy, page 
352—355,—Comber's Advice, page 15. 43.— Fox's Mar- 
tyrol, Vol. 2. page 463. | 

= The particular year when Prieſts firſt gave a promiſe of ccli- 
bacy, and Biſhops took an oath to ordain no married man, is 
ſaid by Fox to have been 1067; but Comber mentions 1074: 
both ſpeak from ancient hiftorians. 

Fox, Vol. 2. page 463. 483. the date of the former Coun- 
eil I do not find in Fox :—Of which Henry Huntington ſays, 
In quo prokibuit Sacerdotibus Anglorum uxores antea non 
prohubitas,” Prohibiting is not preventing. But Cave does 

| not 


reference to a former one held at London; but 
Henry I*. connived at the Prieſts' marrying; and 
there has been much conniuancè at this offence, at 
different times. 

VII. St. Bernard, called the laſt of the Fathers, 
died 1153; I was ſurprized to fee how ſtrongly 
he inveighs againſt depriving the Prieſts of the 
liberty of marrying*. He was perfectly ortliodor, 
Head of one great Monaſtery (Clairvaux) and 
founder of 160 others, 

VI1l. The Nlarriage of Prieſts was, about the 
time we are {peaking of, very unpopular in Eng- 
land; it occaſioned viots, in which the facred 
elements, confecrated by married Priefts, were 
thrown into the dirt, and trodden under foot.— 
The Prieſts who had wives, were called by the 
opprobrious name of Nicolaitans“. 

1x. Pope Pius II. called Aneas Sylvius before 
he came to the Popedom, died in 1464.; he is 
famous? for having ſaid, Marriage was for great 
reaſons forbidden Prieſts, and for greater is to be 
reſtored to them.” — By greater, intimating the 
danger not only of ſuch incontinence as he himſelf 
had been guilty of, but alſo of unnatural vices. 

„ 


not clear up theſe matters, ſo I leave them: He has no Council 
at Wincheſter in 1134.—And it appears that Lancfranc held a 
council againſt the Marriage of Prieſts in 1076. 

Cave ſays, that in 1102 Anſelm held a Council at London, 
but he does not mention marriage of Prieſts, in his account of 
it. There ſeems to have been a great deal of buiineſs under- 
taken at tllis Council. | 

© See an original record to this purpoſe in John Fox, Vol, 1. 
page 253.—A proclamation of Anſelm's. 

uv See Fox, Vol. 2. page 483.— Comber's Advice, page 43. 

* Fox, Vol. 2. page 465. 479.— Rev. ii. 6. 15. 

Y Burnet on the Article, — Comber, page 42.— Baxter 01 
Councils, page 448.—Fox, Vol. 2, page 466, —Bower's Lives 
of the Popes. | 

= Baxter on Councils, page 448, 
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x. In the Greek Church we are informed, by 
Brerewood, in one part of his book, that no mar- 
riaage* is allowed after Ordination; and in another“ 
paſſage, that the Ryans, in particular, ordain 
only thole who are married. — Neither of theſe 
rules allows a Clergyman to marry a ſecond time. 
Indeed ſecond marriages have been declared againſt 
by many ſets of Chriſtians*; probably with a view 
to 1 Tim. iii. 2. The huſband of one wife.” 

x1. In the twenty-fourth Seſſion of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, the Marriage of Prieſts was diſcuſſed, 
but there is only one Canon againſt it (the ninth), 
which contains nothing remarkable. The next 
Canon anathematizes all thoſe, who do not hold, 
that ſingle life 1s better and more happy (or more 
bleſſed, melius et beatius), than married life.—Jn 
the Trent Catechiſm I ſee nothing on the ſubject; 
perhaps becauſe the Catechiſm was only for the 

ople ; which realon will extend to the Neceſſary 
1% 

x11. At the time of the Reformation, men ſtood 
diſpoſed as 1s deſcribed by Biſhop Burnet at the 
beginning of his Expoſition of this Article; the 
were remarkably attentive to the miſchiefs which 
might ariſe, either from a continuance of the Clergy 
in that ſingle ſtate, to which many ſcandalous 
irregularities ſeemed to be owing ; or from reduc- 
ing perſons of ſacred characters to the level of 
ordinary men, and ſetting them in the light of 


ſlaves 
Brerewood on Languages, page 127. 
d Page 137. 
© See Dr. Redman's opinion in Strype's Cranmer, page 157. 
— John Fox, Vol. 1. page 36.— Dr. Thomas, Biſhop of Lin- 
coin in 1757, was ſaid to be married to his fourth wife, and to 
ve, as a motto of a ring, If I ſurvive, I'll make it five”) — 
The ſame ſtory has been told of others; it is only mentioned 


here as proving, that a ſucceſſion of marriages were not diſre- 
putable even to a Prelate. 
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ſlaves to ſenſual appetites. It will appear pro- 
bable, from what has been faid, that men fond 
ſtand fo affected, in fuch a conjuncture. 

Amongſt the propofitions of Wichliſſe and Hus 
condemned at the Council of Conftance*, I do 
not fee any relating to the Marriage of Prieſts. 

The Reformed Churches declare“ againſt forbid. 
ding Priefts to marry. Some mix the marriage of 
Priefts with that of Laymen; but the Confeſſion 
of Augſburg has a feparate chapter for the marriage 
of Prieſts: amongſt other evils of the prohibition, 
it mentions, that ſome good men, by their con- 
flicts with the weakneſs of their nature, have been 
reduced to a ſtate of deſperation, That writing of 
Biſhop Jervel's, which is called part of the Enyli/ 
Confeſſion, I will read; as it contains much good 
matter in* a {mal! compaſs. The firſt page of that 
of Augſburg (on this ſubject) is worth reading,— 
The Helvetic in one place, ſays, that ſingle men, 
ſuppoſing them virtuous and eaſy, are more fit for 
taking care of ſacred things, than thoſe who are 
diſtracted by the cares of a? Family :—and, a 
little after, condemns thoſe who condemn fecond 
marriages, 

One of the Six Articles 1s, © Priefts may not 
marry by the Law of God.“ - J Fox in his 
Martyrology, (or Acts and Monuments“, &c.) has 
given a particular Hiſtory, and a great deal of 

| argument, 


4 Art. xx1. Se. 11, | 

© Incaſting my eye over the Confeſſions in the Syntagma, J 
did not ſee the ſubje& in the French, Dutch, or Scotch; not 
in the Poliſh ; but it may poſſibly be in any of them, though 1 
believe it is not. i a 

Syntagma, page 117. 3 

5 Synt. page 84. — Aßptiores autem hi ſunt curandis rebus 
divinis, quam qui privatis famiiiæ negotiis diſtrahuntur.— This 
muſt depend upon circumſtances. 

b Vol. 2. | 
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argument, on this and every other of theſe ſix 
Articles of Henry VIII. 

King Edward VI. in 1552, ratified the marriages 
of the Clergy, and made, by Act of Parliament, 
their children legal i4eritors.— And in the Refor- 
matio Legum there is a chapter in favour of Matri- 
mony, which is warm in defence of the marriage 
of the Clergy. Archbiſhop Cremer was married; 
and in his Life by Strype we find ſome good things 
on our preſent ſubject. 

la the reign of Queen Mary Popery was re- 
ſtored, and the Queen gave injunctions to the 
Biſhops, amongſt other things, © to remove all 
married clergymen from their * wives.” —And, in 
conſequence, © all the married Clergy throughout 
the kingdom were deprived.” 

Queen Elizabeth did reſtore the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, but, in ſome things, ſhe was not fo forward 
about it as ſome of her ſubjects. It ſeemed a 
thing of courſe that the Clergy ſhould again be 
allowed to marry ; but Elizabeth refuſed to au- 
thorize their marriage, openly, by Law; ſhe was 
indeed willing to conntue at it, but that would not 
ſecure /zgitimary of children.. Her backward- 
nels cauſed the trouble of particular acts, as 
I underſtand, of /egi/imation. How deſirous ſhe 
was to clog and impede all clerical marriages, 
appears from her Injunctions in 1559®; in which 
ſhe orders, that no Prieſt ſhall marry any woman 
except he have the conſent of his Bybop, two 
neighbouring Juſtices, and the woman's Parents. 
It 


i Strype's Life of Cranmer.— See Dr, Redman's opinion, 
page 157. —Cranmer's, page 161. 
Neal, Vol. 1. page 60.— John Fox, Vol. 1. page 36. 
Strype's Annals, Vol. 1. page 80.—I think Archbiſhop 
Parker had a Son legitimated, by Act of Parliament, —Neal, 
Vol. x. page 117. 
* Sparrow's Collection, page 76. Cap. 29. 
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If no Parents, the conſent of Relations; if no 
Relations, of Maſter or Miſtreſs : beſides Banns, 
&c. — Theſe impediments argue either a ſtrong pre. 
judice in the Queen, or an opinion, that the mar. 
riage of the Clergy was ſtill unpopular. 

XI111. Dupin is very tolerant about the mar. 
riage of Prieſts: he allows „that Prieſts may 
marry, where the Laws of the Church do no 
prohibit it.“ 

Here ends our Hi/ory. 

XIV. The Explanation will be much ſhorter, 

In the Title, the word “ Prizffs,” I conſider as a 
generic term, including all orders of eccleſiaſtical 
Miniſters. In the Article, all thoſe orders are 
ſpecified, which ſubſiſt in our Church. 

Not commanded :” to ſee the force of this, we 
ſhould examine with what it is confetent ; ſuppole 
any one ſhould be of opinion that ſingle lite is 
better for Prieſts than married life; (melius et 
beatius) that it is recommended in Scripture, that it 
will be rewarded, &c. &c. ſtill he might agree, that 
it is not commanded.” 

« By God's Lau, —this is the expreſſion of one 
of the fix Articles of Henry VIII. and may allude 
to them: ſuppoſe any one thought celibacy of 
Prieſts was commanded by the Canon Law, the 
Law of the Church, or the Law of England, or 
even the Law of Nature, ſtill he might aſſent to 
this Article, except he thought 1t was commanded 
by Scripture. Only it ſhould be underſtood, that 
if Scripture was found to refer to any other Law, 
or ratily it, then its being commanded by that 
Law, would be the fame as its being commanded 
by Scripture. Indeed the Law of Nature is 
God's Law; but the ſcripture ſeems here to be 
meant. 

Either 
* Third Append, to Moſheim. 
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« Either to vor the eſtate of ſingle life, or to 
ahſtain from marriage; — that is, either to abſtain 
in conſequence of a vow, or without vowing. I 
ſuppoſe, that the Romiſh Clergy do take a vow of 
celibacy upon Ordination; as our Clergy uſed to 
do in the time of Az/c/m®, and ever ſince, probably, 
till the Reformation. | 

« As for all other Chriſtian men,” —does this 
make it neceſſary for us to prove, that it is lawful 
for Chriſtians in general to marry?—the Title is 
only of Priefts; but if Prieſts may marry, Laymen 
may, @ fortiori. And the ſcriptural expreſſions are 
common to all ſorts and conditions of men. This 
clauſe beginning © therefore,” was added in 1 562, 
ſo means ſomething againſt monaſtic Life . in 

eneral. | 95 

« As they ſhall judge,“ &c. this does not ſeem 
properly a part of our Article : however, it is a 
good moral direction, and tends to ſhew the rea- 
ſonableneſs of the liberty allowed; and that it is 
of an honourable, worthy ſort: - and does it not 
imply, that our Church prefers neither ſingle nor 
married life abſolutely? but either, which, in any 
particular caſe, 1s beſt for a man's morals? in which 
he will be the % Man? 

xv. Next comes the Progf.—1I ſee but one pro- 
Poſition. 

Prieſts are allowed, by Scripture, to marry.” 

Matt. viii. 14. Shews that St. Peter was married. 

Acts xx1. 9. implies that St. Philip was alſo 

married. | 

Acts xvilii. 2. ſhews the fame of Aquila®. Alſo 

1 Cor. xvi. 19. 


I venture 
* John Fox, Vol. 2. page 483. | 
Aquila ſeems to have been accompanied by his wife Priſ- 
culla. while employed in teaching Chriſtianity. He alſo ſeems, 
from Acts xviii, 26. to have been more than an ordinary 


teacher ; 
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venture to add, for the preſent, 
1 Cor. ix. 5. It does not ſhew that Paul was mar. 
ried ; but, according to our verſion, 
that he claimed a right to marry; 
and that thoſe who were called our 
Lord's Brothers, were married; that 
is, James?, Simon, &c.—So much 
| for Precedents. 
Matt. xix. 12. at the end, implies, that ſome are, 
in ſome ſenſe, unable to live ſingle: 
therefore there can be no command to 
do ſo.—Prieſts are not excepted, 

1 Cor. vil. 2. 9. implies, that to marry may ſome- 
times be a duty: and no exception 

is made. 

Eph. v. 32. and preceding, might be conſidered; 
I would ſubmit, whether St. Paul 
would have uſed his Allegory about 
Chriſt and the Church, his Spouſe, 
if it was unlawful for St. Paul, or 
any other miniſter of the Church, 

| to marry. 

In 1 Tim. iii. 2. 4. and Titus 1. 6. it is plainly 
implied, that Miniſters may be married. And 
from 1 Tim. iv. 3. it appears, that * forbidding to 
marry,” was one of the marks of evil times. 

Heb. xiii. 4. ſhews, that © marriage is honour- 
able in all:“ who ſhall preſume to make an ex- 
ception ? compare 1 Cor. vii. 2. Shall not a miniſter 
connect himſelf as thoſe were connected, who were 
fixed upon for Miniſters ? 

The Jewi/h Prieſts did marry undoubtedly. 


It 


teacher; eſpecially conſidering that Apollos, to whom he ex- 
pounded the way of God more perfectly, was himſclf 2 
teacher. 

2 See Art, v1, Sect. xx v. 
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If it ſhould appear, from any part of Scripture, 
that we are made judges of the evils of continuing 
ſingle, it then becomes ſcriptural to apply every 
thing which Hiſtory and experience have taught us. 

xvI. This may ſuſſice for direct proof; on this 
Article we muſt have ſome indirect. Not but ſome 
of the arguments of our adverſaries are again fri- 
volous; I thall content myſelf without proving, 
that St. Peter did cohabit with his* wife; or that 
there was ſuch a thing in the Latin Church as a 
man's retaining a wife after his appointment to the 
Miniſtry :—Yet there are ſome difficulties which are 
worthy of a ſolution, 1f we can ſuggeſt one. 

xV11, It is urged that ads\Þyv yuaine, in 1 Cor. 
ix. 5. is not rightly tranſlated, a Sifter, a Wifez 
it ſhould be a Chrifian woman :—and fo indeed 
Mr. Locke underſtands it; one to wait upon an 
Apoſtle, and provide thoſe things for him, which 
in modern times are provided at Inns.— The context 
is not about a right to marry, but about a right to 
have accommodations provided. —Our marginal tranſ- 
lation of yuvav,ĩ, is, woman. — I feel diffident about 
two ſubſtantives put together; they ſeem to make 
an uncommon, or ſingular, expreſſion; yet ad 
wang ſhould mean ſomething more than adam 
fingly; why is yuvans added? if the expreſſion 
had been uſed by St. Peter, inſtead of St. Paul, 
I ſhould have underſtood it of his wife; and 1 
ſhould have taken the meaning of aden pm from 
what we ſaid about Hermas's* Sifter-wife. 


Peter 


* Rheni, Teſt. on Matt. viii. 14. and on 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
' * Se. 11.— Perhaps one ſhould not omit obſerving, that 
Hamines Chriſtiani, means the ſame as Chriſtiani without homi- 
nes; let the obſervation apply as it may.—But Fulke on Rhem. 
eſt, 1 Cor. ix. 5. makes a difference between yuaire adr\Þny 
and a $$ yuraina. And fo, between mulierem ſororem, which 
is the expreſſion of the vulgate, and /ororem uxorem, which he 
thinks right, 
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Peter is ſaid to have done that which Paul claimed 
; a right to do : whom could Peter lead about but 
. his wife? Paul was fingle*, and did not do the thing 
which he claimed a right to do; certainly he might 
have led about a Chriſtian Yoman.—Is the meaning 
this? might I not, if I pleaſed, put the Converts 
to the expence of maintaining not only me, but a 
female companion ? For if I had a Wife, as Peter 
has, I might take her with me, as he does; not 
for the ſake of conjugal endearment, that would 
impede my proper buſineſs, but as a ſort of Ser. 
If it were quite ſure that all the perſons of 
whom Paul ſpeaks in this paſſage, were married", 
I ſhould be apt to conclude, that he meant by 

uv ,., a Wife. 

However, if x Cor. ix. 5. ſhould not make 
for the marriage of Prieſts, it can make nothing 
againſt it. 

XVIII. But it may be urged, that Matt. xix. 
11, 12, and 1 Cor. vii. ſeem to recommend celi- 
bacy as ſomething ſuperior to married life ; as more 
pure and perfect. I anſwer, this has been“ thought, 
yet without reaſon, as far as I can judge. But, 
though that were the meaning of theſe ſcriptures, 


yet 


| t 1 Cor. vii. 7. bh 
| u Some have ſaid that all the Apoſtles were married, except 
Paul ; but I fancy they uſe this verſe as proof: taking for 
gromes that yu» here means wife. Clemens Alexandrinus 
ays, that the Apoſtles who led about with them a Siſter, a 
Wife, might make them uſeful in teaching women religion in 
| private. And fo, the doctrine of the Lord might enter into 

the cloſet of women, without any reprehenſion or evil 
| ſuſpicion.” Fulke on Rhem, Teſt, 1 Cor. ix. 5. from Clem. 
Alex. Strom. lib. 3». : 

P. S. The notion of Clemens Alex. ſeems like my own; 
| that the Apoſtles led about wives, not © as Wives, but as 
Sifters;” as aſſiſtants, Might not an Apoſtle take with him 
ſometimes a real Sifter? if particularly well qualified for in- 
ſtructing females ? 


* See John Fox, Vol, 1, page 3. 
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yet the paſſages cannot be thought, by recom- 
mending, to command men to live ſingle ;—rather 
the contrary; a meaſure is recommended becauſe 
it cannot be commanded ; they make no difference 
between Clergy and Laity, and it is abſurd to think, 
that it is ſo much as recommended to all men to 
live ſingle.— But let us conſider the ſenſe of the 
two paſſages. 

Matt. xix. 11, 12. and 1 Cor. vii. may be taken 
together. — Difficulties and obſtacles lie in the way 
to marriage; a man 1s alarmed with not being able 
to get a Divorce (Matt. xix. 9, 10.)—or he is 
afraid, that if he marries, he ſhall not be able 
(1 Cor. vii.) to execute the truſt committed to him, 
of promoting a new Religion of divine original, 
Or if he really, at bottom, wiſhes to marry, he 
propoſes his difficulties as if he was led by them 
to deſire a ſingle life: perhaps under ſome degree 
of ſelf- deceit. He aſks? advice. His adviſer re- 
plies, as ſuppoſing him ſincere, Marriage is an 
affair about which I can give you no advice upon 
the whole; at leaſt upon the whole I dare not 
adviſe you againſt it: you mult judge for yourſelf; 
the deciſion depends in a great meaſure upon your 
own feelings; and thoſe it is impoſſible for me to 
enter into with ſuch exactneſs as to direct yau 
properly: all that the beſt adviſer can do, is only 
to ſuggeſt particular conſiderations; you muſt after- 
wards complete the deliberation.—So far I can 
ſuggeſt; that you need not make yourſelf wxeaſy 
as if it were an indiſpenſille duty to marry; ex- 
perience ſhews that it is not; for it ſhews, that 
Nature has* diſqualified ſome perſons, 1n body, or 
in mind; and others, men of the beſt characters, 


have 
Y Matt. xix. 10. —1 Cor. vii. 1. 


* Lardner's Works, Vol. g. page 284. from Beauſabr?'s opi- 
nion of Baſilides. | 
| | 898 4 | 


——— 
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have found it the greateſt good to give themſelves 
up to promote the intereſts of Religion : theſe, by 
ſerting their affections on things above, may be 
ſaid to have diſqualified themſelves: you may 
therefore be perfectly caſy on that head; it is no 
more expected that all men ſhould propagate their 
ſpecies, than that all plants or animals ſhould. — 
But perhaps you may w#f to marry, and may 
really be afraid leſt, by marrying, you ſhould 
involve yourſelf in difficulties inextricable*; or leſt 
you ſhould encumber yourſelf, and divert your 
affections, fo that you cannot exert yourſelf freely, 
in performing the works of virtue or piety*, which 
you meditate, I repeat, I cannot, I dare not ad- 
viſe you not to marry, on the whole; but I will 
mention anything that occurs to me: were you 
to marry, you might fall into ſome * preſen:*® 
diftreſs;” I can tee that things are ſo ſituated, 
that you might have trouble in* the ,“ if you 
had a family to conduct; I can alſo inform you, 
that I feel no diſſatisfaction with my own* ſituation 
as a fingle man; and as to the things of religion, 
certainly the fewer worldly and domeſtic* cares you 
have, the leſs diſtracted will be your attention; 
and ſo I could go on ſuggeſting particular motives ; 
but after all, you muſt determine: if you aſk, why, 
I anſwer, becauſe you only can judge whether it 
is ſafe for your morals* to live a ſingle life: that is 
the principal thing to be conſidered, and you can 
only judge of your ſecurity by your habits and your 
feelings: every motive muſt be ſubſervient to 
motives of duty: were I to preſs you to live a 
ſingle life, and you fell into /in, I ſhould 9 

85 | able 


Matt. xix. . b x Cor. vii. 32. 34, 35 · 


© Verſe 26. 3 Verſe 28. © Verle 7, 8. 
| E Verſe 2. 


f Verſe 33. 35. 
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405 
able to conſole myſelf for having caft a ſnare®* 
upon you; —for having given you advice when 
you was not * able to receive* it :”—able, J mean, 
as every one muſt conceive me to mean, without 
its ruining your principles. —Noz whatever good 
there may be in avoiding, marriage, in any Circum- 
ſtances, whatever evils marriage might occaſion, 
they are not to be compared to evils of being per- 
petually tormented by finful paſſions; it muſt always 
be © better to marry than to burn*.”—If you feel 
yourſelf weak, do not attempt arduous taſks : 
„ marriage' is honourable in all,” and yet men may 
in ſome fituations rightly prefer a fingle ſtate ; and 
whatever virtue any man practices, in any ſtate, 
he ſhould conſider it as the gu f Gad; (Matt. 
xix. 11.— 1 Cor. vii. 7.) But God forbid that any 


principle of ambition, though of the moſt laudable 


fort, ſhould ever induce you to avoid marriage, if 
you cannot conduct yourſelf rightly in a fingle 
condition; if you cannot fully reſolve to do the 


duties 


t Verſe 35. i Matt. xix. 12. 

* 1 Cor. vii. 9. 1 Heb. xiii. 4. 

= Why is virtue in fingle life here faid to be the Gif? of God,. 
and not virtue in married life? becaufe that would not have 
been to the preſent purpoſe. The queſtion probably is, may IT 
live gle, notwithſtanding fome dangers of fingle life? the 
anſwer is, yes, if you think you ſhall have the vrrtues of ſingle 
life; but every man has not theſe particular virtues ; which, 
when referred to God, 3s, it is not given to every man to live 
in ſingle life. Sappoſe the queſtion bad been, may I n. 


notwithſtanding ſome dangers of a married hte? (thoſe of 


immoderate anxiety, worldly-mindedneſs, &c.] the anſwer 
would be juſt the ſame; yes, if you think you ſhall have the 

wirtzes of a married life; but every man has not thoſe parti- 
cular virtaes ; or, it is not given to every man to live well in a 
married life.— St. Paul ſeems to conceive, that one man ma 
(from his temper, habits, &c.) be moſt virtuous in a fingle ſtate, 
another in a married ſtate. Every man bath his proper 
(peculiar) gift of God; one after this manner, and another after 
that,” (ver. 5.) | 
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duties of it, and keep yourſelf unſpotted from its 
corruptions. 

Such is the meaning which the two paſſages 
objected (Matt. xix. 11, 12. and 1 Cor. vii.) con- 
vey to my mind. They do not ſeem to give any 
abſolute preference, or aſcribe any general per- 
fection to a ſingle ſtate; but only to direct men 
how to conduct themſelves in caſe they are thrown 
into any ſituations which ſeem to them to be 
favourable to celibacy :—that abſtinence from mar. 
riage is deſireable in ſuch particular fituations, on 
ſome particular accounts, is a thing taken for granted, 
or ſuppoſed. 

If any one examines 1 Cor. vii. on the ground 
here deſcribed, let him take notice when St. Paul 
2 from authority, and when ſpeaks gf himſelf, 
He ſpeaks his private judgment in verles 6. 10, 
25. 40.— And it might be well to compare Col. ii. 
20 — 23. according to the explanation of it before" 
given.—And to conſider, that when St. Paul ſays, 
(ver. 1.) © It is good for a man not to touch a 
woman;” he muſt ſay it with a view to ſome par- 
ticular fituations; ſaid wniverſally, it could not be 
true; nor can it more be called univerſal than, “let 
every man have his own wife,“ ver. 2.— We may 
add, that recommending occaſional abſtinence after 
marriage®, preſuppoſes marriage, and is no diſ- 
couragement to marry; rather an encouragement to 
very pious people ; as it ſhews them, that conjugal 
duty and piety are not incompatible. | 
If my idea of Matt. xix. 11, 127. and of 1 Cor. 
vii. be juſt, deliberations on marriage, as right or 

| wrong, 


n Art. xiv. SeQ, 111. o x Cor. vii. 5 

I might have made 7wo caſes of theſe, but the ſame reaſons 
applying to both, there muſt have been ſome tautology. In 
both I can fancy ſome /e1f-deceit, though anſwers are given on 
the ſame footing as if the propoſals to live ſingle had been quite 


ſincere: 
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wrong, ought to turn upon principles of moral 
utility, in each perſon's particular circumſtances.— 
We may therefore obſerve, that it may be much 
eater to © attend upon the Lord without diſ- 
traction,“ in married Life, nozw, than during the 


firſt propagation of the Goſpel.— That times of 


danger differ greatly from times of ſecurity : that 
the former call generally for fing/e Miniſters, the 
latter for married; as danger leflens the ſtrength of 
the paſhons now under conſideration, and ſecurity 
increaſes it. And that it may often happen, that 
a ſingle ſtate may be beſt adapted to the duties of 
fudy and contemplation, and a married ſtate to 
the ordinary paſtoral duties; in which a wife or a 


daughter may perform ſome of Offices of an 


ancient Deaconeſs : Such obſervations as theſe ma 

be made, and may be of ſome uſe ; yet they ſhould 

always be underſtood as capable of variation and 
modification 


fincere : unleſs any one ſhould allow ſomething of a refined 
raillery in the anſwer given by Chriſt himſelf. 

In the firſt caſe, I can fancy a pee vid Jews (Art. vii. Sect. 
xIv. or Vol. 3. page 78.) vexed that he cannot follow his 
caprice in divorcing ; and urging, with ſame petulance; one 
had better not marry at all than be fettered in this way! think- 
ing this a ſufficient objection to our Saviour's ſtriftnels ;—yet 
ſpeaking, as a diſciple (Matt. xix. 10.), who would be reckoned 
to give up all for Chriſt, and perſuading himſelf that he really 
would. His Lord anſwers, do not be uneaſy; you are not 
— to marry, if you do not approve it; and ſo on, as 

re. x | 

In the ſecond caſe, I can fancy a convert, who would wil- 
lingly perſuade himſelf that he is very zealous for the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, ſtruck with the interruption which it would give 
to his domeſtic enjoyments if he devoted himſelf wholly to pro- 
moting it. He hopes, (though he is ſcarce conſcious of ſuch 
an hope) that St. Paul will tell him to marry at all events; but 
he expreſſes his difficulty by propoſing to live /ingle : St. Paul 
treats his propoſal candidly, but ſeriouſly : and takes the occaſion 
of giving good advice, generally uſeful; but does not (as per- 
haps had been expected) wholly reject the propoſal. 

1 Verle 35. 
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modification from the circumſtances and diſpoſi- 
tions of particular men. 

In ſhort, if ſome ſituations are beſt filled by 
miniſters who are married, and others by the un- 
married; and if a ſenſe of duty may rightly impel 
ſome miniſters to marry, and others to remain 
ſingle; neither a ſtate of celibacy nor of marriage 
ſhould be forbidden. And if anything whatſoever 
makes reſtraints pernicious, that 1s enough for the 
purpoſe of our Article. 

Let thoſe marry, who judge it beſt to do fo; as 
many may {till remain ſingle as find, that a ſingle 
life will, in their peculiar circumſtances, “ ſerve 
better to godlineſs,” either in preventing moral 
evil, or in promoting ſpiritual good. 

xix. Not to conclude without ſome Application, 
I will juſt obſerve, that Dupin is, on this Article, 
ſo tolerant, as to leave no room for diſpute, or for 
reconciliation. 

One might conclude with the end of the 
Homily *© againſt Adultery. 


r Homilies, page 104. octavo. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXXIT 


OF EXCOMMUNICATE PERSONS, HOW THEY ARE 
TO BE AVOIDED. 


HAT perſon, which by open denunciation of 
the Church is rightly cut off from the unity 
of the Church, and excommunicated, ought to be 
taken of the whole multitude of the faithful, as an 
Heathen and Publican, until he be openly recon- 


ciled by penance, and received into the Church by 


a Judge that hath authority thereunto. 


1. When we were treating of the Romiſh® 
Sacraments, we divided Penance 1nto private and 
public. Public cenſure of a church, eſpecially 
that ignominious exciſon, which ſeemed to degrade 
a man from the ſociety of Chriſtians, to that of 
malignant ſpirits, has been always intereſting; 
from the infinite importance of ſuch a degrada- 
tion, and its powerful influence on the mind. 

This Article may be conceived as including the 
whole ſubje& of Church-Diſcipline. As all penal- 
ties are ſubmitted to, in a church properly fo 

called, independent of all political fares, through 
the dread of excommunication. In the twentieth 


Article we ſpoke of ceremonies, &c. but nothing 


of Diſcipline. 


11. Imprecations, 


Art. xx v. Sect. 1v. 


— 
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11. Imprecations, of a direful nature, were in 
uſe amongſtꝰ the Heathens, and excluſion from ſacred 
rites, was alſo practiſed ©. —What Cæſar ſays of 
the religious diſcipline of the ancient Druzds, bears 
a ſtrong reſemblance to that in later times“. 

The Jeros had the puniſhment of excifion, by 
the Law of Moſes:— they were for ſome offences, 
„cut off from the Coupregation*®,” And the Rab. 
bins have multiphed exciſions greatly *. Their 
method of ſupplying the loſs of their criminal 
juriſdiction, while they were in captivity at Baby- 
lon, was curious. They inflicted imaginary puniſh- 
ments, in the belief, that they would be realized 
by Jehovah; as, for inſtance, if a man committed 
an offence which, by the Law was puniſhed by 
foning, they had a confidence, that when he was 
ſentenced, he would providentially be killed by a 
ſtone. i 

Ezra x. 8. and Nehemiah xiii. 28, 29. give 
ſome notion of penal ſeparation; but the exclu- 
fions or ſeparations there ſpoken of ſeem to have 
been calm and quiet. Some of the feparations, or 
anathemas, denoted by m, were attended with 
execrations b. — Avoiding an offender, under ſentence, 
was uſual. Degrees of excommunication, or ex- 
cition, are differently deſcribed, but there ſeem to 
have been a greater and a Jeſs.—In the time of 
Chriſt, ſome were caſt out of the Jewiſh® Syza- 

gogue; 

d Potter's Antiquities, Vol. 1. page 245. 
© Wilſon's Archzol. Dict. under Excommunication. 

4 Czfar de Bello Gallico, Lib. 6. Cap. 13. (or page 209- 
Edit. Variorum 1651, Lugd. Bat.) | 

© Exod, xii. 19. There is a number of texts in the Concord- 
ance under cut-off, 

f See Wilſon's Archæol. Di&. under exci/ion.— Wotton's 
Miſna, page 155, Vol. 1ſt.——Seder Kodaſhim, Title 7.— 
Cerethoth. 


s Forbes, 12. 3. 14.— Limborch, 7. 8. 12. | 
d John ix. 22. 34. = Xii. 42,-- xvi. 2, Luke vi. 22. 
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gogne;— the word F Sννο, John ix 34. is, in the 
margin, tranſlated, ** excommunicated.” I do not 
diſtinguiſh between eccleſiaſtical and civil expul- 
fion amongſt the Jews, as they were under a 
Theocracy. 

111. The firſt Chriſtians carried on the ex- 
preſſions to which they had been accuſtomed as 
Jews; and in ſome degree, followed the Jewiſh 
practices. We had occafion to ſay ſomething of 
this in explaining the word © accurſed in the 
eighteenth Article. — But what 1s contained in 
ſcripture muſt not be enlarged upon here, as it 
belongs, properly, to our Proof. 

The diſcipline of the early churches was mild, 
without being remiſs, or unequal : free from every 
idea of partiality, or intereſt. No offender was 
allowed to effer money, or other preſents. And 
the dignity of religious ſociety was not let down, 
when the greateſt perſonages* ſtood in need of 
reproof, or correction. | 

A learned man' ſays, that excommunications 
began with Victor and Zephyrinus Biſhops of 
Rome: and that private pique occaſioned them. 
He was no friend to eccleſiaſtical puniſhments. — 
Tertullian“, mentions the excluſion of Valentine and 
Marcion. Cave places Valentine in 120, Marcion 
in 130, and Victor in 192. 

From the Canons of the Council of Nice, in 
325, we ſee, that offenders were excluded, as peni- 
tents indeed, for a long term, (that of ven years is 
mentioned once); but that the Biſhops, on per- 
ceiving ſtrong marks of genuine remorſe, had ſome 


| diſcretionary 
i Art. xv111, Set. vill. 

* An inſtance or two might be read out of Bingham, (Vol 2, 
page $0. col. 2. being part of 16. 3. 5.) : that of Valentinian, 
and that of 7heodo/rus the Great. 

| Selden, =See Neal, 2. page 194. 

* See Bingham, 16. 2. 13. 
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diſcretionary power of ſhortening“ the penitence, 
— One of our excommunications is not ſuppoſed 
to continue ſo long as one of thefe. About this 
time, the penitents uſed to come to the churches, 
and within them as far as they were permitted, 
ſhedding tears, and ſhewing other ſigns of great 
contritionꝰ. 

The fault mentioned in our Article, of encourap- 
ing thoſe who are under cenſure, is one which was 
always noticed. We find in Cyprian's time, that 
the encourager ſhared the ſame fate with the firſt” 
offender. 

Auguſtin ſeems to have had an idea, that a 
Chriſtian who died obſtinate, and refuſed to be 
reconciled to the Church, was guilty of the fin 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt chat fin was ſometimes 
thought to be final impenitence .- Dr. Fulke 
thinks, that ſuch obſtinate perſon muſt have died 
an Heathen". Yet the ancient Church uſed fome- 
times to let offenders die under its diſpleaſure, 
though it gave them hopes of forgiveneſs from 
God, and prayed for them.—(Bingham, 16. 2. 16. 
end. 

The diſtinction between a leſs and a greater 
excommunication, ſeems to ſuit the difference of 
offences, and to have prevailed at* all times : the 
leſs being excluſion from ſacraments, &c. as a tem- 
porary puniſhment, intended to make an offender 
ſerlous, 


Firſt Council of Nice, Canon eleventh. 
»This is mentioned in Dr, Prieſtley's Hiſt. Corr. Vol. 2. 
page 169. 

Þ See Forbes, 12. 3. 2.— The fame thing is ſaid by Thomas 
a Becket, as decreed by ſome eighth Synod ; fee John Fox, 
Vol. 1. page 286. 

4 Art. xv1. Sect. 1v. Note. 

On Rhem. Teſt, Matt. xii. 31. — Wheatly on Common 
Prayer, page 465. 

s Forbes, 12. Jo 10, — Bingham, 16. 2. 7. — 16. 3.85 
Blackſtone and Burn. 
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ſetious, humble, pemitent, and alarmed about his 
eternal ſalvation; and at the ſame time to prevent 
his corrupting the good; — the greater being an 
unlimited excluſion from all intercourſe with the 
regular and pious; the cutting off of one whoſe 
reformation ſcemed quite deſperate : and that in 
terrorem, meant ſometimes, perhaps, as a fort of 
foretaſte of future condemnation. So that the 
leſs excommunication ſeems to have had chiefly in 
view the good of the offender; the greater, the 
good of the community. 

In order to get an idea of Chriſtian excommuni- 
cation in the fourth, fifth and ſixth - Centuries, it 
may be ſufficient to keep in mind this diſtinction; 
and to read the Form by which Synefrus* paſſes 
ſentence of the greater excommunication on An- 
dronicus. From which it appears, 

1. That when an offender was excommunicated 
in one church, public notice was given to other 
churches. 

2. That one excommunicated by one church, 
was conſidered as excommunicated by all. 

3. That if any church received the offender, it 
ſhared in his cenſure, fo far as to be thought to 
deſerve excommunication, though that puniſh- 
ment did not extend to Bodies Corporate“. 

4. That the offender was not only excluded 
from the Sacrament, but from private, familiar, 
convivial intercourſe; from marriage and Chriſtian 
burial. Sometimes the prononncing of ſuch ſen- 
tence ſeems to have been attended with execrations*. 

Yet this expulſion was not conſidered as annul- 
ling Baptiſm; ſo that a perſon, if received back 

| | into 
© See Syneſ. Ep. 58. page 199. tranſlated in Bingham, 
16. 2. 8. — Cave places him in 410. 


« Bingham, 16. 3. 7,—Burn's Eccleſ. Law. 
* Bingham, Vol. 2. page 44. col. 2. part of 16. 2. 17, 
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into the church, need be re-baptized. Nor as 
taking away natural and civil? rights. The of- 
fender was ſometimes prayed * for.—His children 
were educated as Chriſtians. 

As eccleſiaſtical ſociety has no coercive power, 
no power over perſon or property, when a ſentence 
was paſt, before any Nation was Chriftian, there 
was a difficulty in getting it forced. Application 
was made in this caſe, to Heathen powers. The 
Emperor Aurelia* is mentioned“ as having lent 
his civil power to enforce the ſentence of a Chril. 
tian community. 

Iv. In the following centuries, as reaſon grew 
weaker, and ſuperſtition ſtronger, excommunica- 
tion kept aſſuming a very terrible appearance; and 
as jt was religiouſly obeyed, its effects were truly 
tremendous. But if men are too often threatened, 
though they may ſhrink for a while, they will begin 
to look about for means of eſcaping the ſtorm ;— 
and thoſe who are to execute threats will grow re- 
miſs. When excommunication$ came to be often 
repeated, they began to loſe their terrors; and as 
it is human to run from one extreme to another, 
they at length came, perhaps, to be 709 little re- 
garded. But this obſervation includes ſome length 
of time. 

Excommunication roſe to a great height in the 
ninth Century®, but ſil higher in the eleventh, 
twelith and thirteenth.— Then it was reckoned a 
more terrible puniſhment, than death itſelf. It 
diſſolved all thoſe conucxions and mutual obliga- 
tions, by which the world 1s generally kept from 
running into anarchy and diſorder; the connexions 
of conlanguinity and affinity; the obligations of 

civil 

Y Bingham, 16. 2. 5. 2 Forbes, 12. 3. 2. 


4 A. D. 270—275. d Bingham, 16. 2. 3. 
© Chambers's Dictionary. 
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civil authority and ſubjection.— The practice of 
iſſuing national Interdicts is ſaid to have begun 
about the year 1160; but I will read to you Fox's 
account of the excommunication of the Emperor 
Henry IV. by Hildebrand, (or Gregory VII.) in 
the year 1076 or 1077, as the firſt inſtance of the 
kind;—and Hume's account of the Excommuni- 
cation of King John of England, in the year 1206, 
as connected with ourſelves“. 

Nor has there been greater extravagance in the 
effects of excommunication, than in the manner in 
which it has been been conducted. Ceremonies have 
been uſed, more ſuitable to the orgies of the 
Furies, than to ſupporting the kingdom of the 
Prince of Peace: torches, bells, trampling underꝰ 
foot, execrations compoſed and recited in ſet 
forms, have ſerved to expreſs the rage of the ſuper- 
ſtitious zealots, and to annoy the wretched de- 
linquents.— The Dead have not been ſuffered to 
reſt in quiet: and Brute animals, ſuch as rats, flies, 
caterpillars, have had excommunication denounced 
againſt them.—As theſe could not be ejected out of 
any Chriſtian community, I ſhould rather have 
called it 1mprecation : However, as a ſentence was 
to be paſt, it was right to give the rei fair play.— 
It is ſaid, that an Advocate was allowed thele little 
intruding animals; an inſtance, if true, of wonder- 
tul candour and fair dealing ! 


Indeed, 


For the inſtances here mentioned, ſee Bingham, 16. 3. 7. 


and 16. 2. 5.—Fox's Acts and Monuments, Vol. 1. page 231. 
234.—-And Hume's Hiftory of England, A. D. 1206. 

e Chambers's Di&. from Fevret, a Lawyer of Dijon, who 
died in 1661, and is {aid to have written a good Treatiſe de 
Abuſu. (Ladvocat). — Of inſult to the dead, the inſtance of 
Wickliffe has been mentioned, when we ſpoke of the Council 
of Conſtance, Seſſ. 8. Art. x x1. Sect. 11, —Fox, 1. 515.— 
Bingham, 16. 3. 12,—Burnet, page 460. octavo. 
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Indeed, in more ancient times, when it was the 
cuſtom to recite aloud the names of all thoſe de- 
parted Chriſtians who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
and who had been recorded in the Diptychs, or 
folding books, it was ſometimes found, or thought, 
neceſſary to correct the* Liſts : ſometimes a name 
was to be inserted, even though the perſon had 
been under cenſure, if unjuſtly; and fo, ſome- 
times, a name was to be eraſed, it any unknown 
offence appeared: ſuch eraſing would be a kind of 
anathema. But it poſthumous praiſe be thought 
worth giving, it implies that poſthumous blame is 
to be given alſo, when deſerved. 

The meaning of curſing by Bell, book, and caudle, 
may be gueſſed at from what has been ſaid, but 
will read Dr. Prieſtley's® ſhort account of it. 

The Schoolmen enter into nice queſtions concern— 
ing excommunication; and it is a ſubject not 
barren !—They endeavour to inveſtigate how far 
God will confirm an erroneous or oppreſſive ſen- 
tence;—how a good man 1s to behave under ſuch 
ab ſentence ; what effect any ſentence, juſt or un- 


juſt, is to have upon a man's friends or relations; 


with what limitations and reftrictions he 1s to be 
avoided, &c. &c. 
We are told by Burn, that the Synod held at 


London in 1126, agreed to receive no unknown 


communicants at any church, for fear of, receiving 
ſuch as had been excommunicated. 

v. I imagine we may conceive Excommunica- 
tion as in conſiderable force in the fourtecnth and 
fifteenth centuries, but that force rather decaying. 
Wickliffe was excommunicated by the Pope; and in 
the Council of Conſtance we find ſev eral propoſitions 

condemned, 


f Bingham, 16. 3. 12. | 
s Hiſt, Corr. Vol. 2. page 179. b Forbes, 12. 4. 41. &c. 
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condemned, in which he had afferted; that he 
ought to account* ſuch Excommunication for 
nothing. Se ing . 

By the time of the twenty- fifth Seſſion of the 
Council of Trent, the Romaniſts began to adopt 
ſome moderation and caution on this ſubject: and 
even to aſſign experience as the ground of their 
moderation: cum experientia doceat fi temerè, aut 
levibus ex rebus incutiatur, magis contemni quam 
formidari, et perniciem potitis parere quam ſalu- 
tem.—Still they retained the method of excom- 
munication, in both degrees. Excommunicatus 
vero quicunque, fi poſt legitimas monitiones non 
reſipuerit, non ſolùm ad ſacramenta et commu- 
nionem fidehum ac familiaritatem non recipiatur, 
&c. but at laſt he may be proſecuted for Hereſy; 
which offence would be puniſhed by death. 

While on the ſubject of the Romaniſts, I will 
juſt add, that their Sacrament of Penance, and 
particularly Confeſſion, ſuperſedesł, in modern times, 
other kinds of diſcipline: — and that Dupiu makes 
no objection to this Article. 

Since the Romaniſts appear to have been ſo 
moderate at the time when the Reformed Churches 
compiled their Confeſſions, we cannot expect to 
find in thoſe Confeſſions any great aſperity againft 
the Church of Rome. That of Augſburg ® refers 
to paſt grievances ; but I do not perceive that an 
other does; except that of Wittemberg, in blaming 
the Romiſh Theory. Several of them ſeem de- 
. firous to repreſent the Church of Chriſt as having 


more buſineſs with teaching, comforting, or kindly 


rebuking, than with excommunicating. His king- 


dorm, 
i Baxter on Councils, page 432. 
* Burnet, 1 Third Append, to Moſheim. 

= Syntagma, page 59. 
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dom, ſay they, is not of this world; the winireu, 
of Chriſtians is in Heaven“. But I will mention 
a few particular remarks, which I made in running 
over the confeſſions of the reformed. —The Het. 
vetic Confeſſion is very wary : cautious of plucking 
up Corn with the Tares.—The Engliſi (by Biſhop 
Jewel) is for removing Scandals, for the ſake of 
the good': and underſtands, by the Keys (as the 
ancients did) the true ſenſe of Scripture.— The 
Scotch excludes from Sacraments by making ex- 
amination neceſſary for admiſſion.— The Dutch is 
for diſcipline, and for rebukes from the Senate or 
Preſbytery. But gets off by ſaying, that all i// 
o well when good Elections are made.— The Con- 
2 Argentinenſis (Straſburg) declines ſeverity.— 
That of Augſburg enters fully into the difference 
between civil and eccleſiaſtical power, and mixed; 
is mild, but allows of expulſion, fine vi humana, 
ſed verbo: it is for warding off Hereſy.— The 
Saxon holds the mild doctrine. And that of Wit. 
temberg is more intent on denying the rectitude of 
the Papal eccleſiaſtical government, than on de- 
fining a more perfect ſcheme . 

The Socinians, in their Racovian Catechiſm, 
ſpeak as if they would avoid the company of an 
offender, and yet take ſome opportunity of admo- 
niſhing him as a brother. Or if this does not 
reclaim him, then they would bani/t him from the 
Church of Chrift, and no longer own him for a 
brother, but count him for an Alien“. 

I do not recollect anything in the time of 
Henry VIII. worth mentioning : private diſcipline 
ſeems 

2 John xviii. 36. —Phil, iii. 20. 

_ » Syntagma, page 63. 116. | 
P For theſe paſſages, ſee Syntagma, page 156. 179, 235. Co. 


98. 183, (the paging begins a ſecond time). 
1 De Eccleha Chriſti, Cap. 3. page 346. 
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ſeems to have conſiſted in Confeſſion ; and public, 
in burning Heretics. | 

In the reign of Edward VI. the Reformatio 
Legum takes very great notice of Excommunica- 
tion; and gives Forms“ of great Jength, conſidering 
the ſize of the whole Code of Laws. And there 
are two* ſhort chapters on the principal buſineſs 
of our Article, encouraging offenders under ſentence 
of excommunication.—The puniſhments ſeem very 
ſevere. 

In one of the Canons* of James I. offenders are 
ordered to be denounced four times a year. 

vi. When we come lower, we ſhould divide 
Engliſh Chriſtians into three ſorts; Era/tians, Puri- 
tans, and Moderate Church of England men. 

Some were called Era/tians, from following the 
notions of one Eraſtus, a German, who died in 
1582. He was a Phyſician, but wrote ſome trea- 
tiles on Church-government. On Excommuni- 
cation, and the power of the Keys. He reduces 
all Church power to perſuaſion; no one, he holds, 
ſhould be kept from the Sacrament, but only per- 
ſuaded that he ought not to receive it unworthily. 
Chriſtianity is offered to all. As ſome proviſion 
muſt be made for eccleſiaſtical offences, he ranks 
them with civil ones; and holds, that all offences 
of every kind, are to be puniſhed by the civil 
Magiſtrate.—This idea was favoured, in the diſ- 
putes in the time of our Charles the Firſt, by 
ſome men of great character and ability; both in 
Parliament, and in the Aſſembly of Divines held 
in 1645. — Selden, Whitlock, and Dr. Lightfoot, are 
mentioned“ as favouring it. 


Oppoſite 
: 2 fol. 74. and 80. 6 | 
Cap. 6. 11. © te page 77. 03» 
| © Canon 65. * 1 Neal, Vol. 2. page 97. 
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Oppoſite to theſe were the Puritans, or Preſbyte- 
rians, who held, that excommunication ought ta 
be only of a ſpiritual nature, and deprive a man 
only of ſpiritual* comforts ; but that it was in- 
tirely in the hands of the Church, and wholly 
independent on the civil magiſtrate; and ought not 
to be adminiſtered by Laymen. A party of thee, 
in 1645, made a ftron — to eſtabliſh, as 
their right, a power of excluding any Chriſtian 
from the Sacrament, ſubject to no control from 
the ſtate ; which they were to exerciſe jure diving; 
the Aſſembly and the Parliament ſaw the neceſſity 
of preventing ſuch an imperium in imperio; and 
the Preſbyterians were diſappointed. 

The third, moderate fort of Engliſh Chriſtians 
allowed, with the Eraſtians, that a ſociety merely 
eccleſiaſtical had no power of touching perſon or 
property; and, with the Preſpyterians, that ſuch a 
ſociety is, in its nature, independent on the State; 
but affirmed, that it is wholly inpracticable for an 
eccleſiaſtical ſociery to be compoled of the ſubjects 
of any State, and to exiſt within that State, with- 
out connecting itſelf with the civil power; without 
borrowing from it ſtrength and force, and aſſiſting 
it with good ſentiments and principles, productive 
of obedience for conſcience ſake . 

vii, He who keeps theſe three ſorts of Engliſh 
Chriſtians in his mind, will want very little farther 
information. It may not however be amiſs to 
mention the modern Bapti//s, They ſeem* to 
follow our Saviour's directions given Matt. xvil. 
15—17. exactly, and with very good effect: no 
wonder; it is an admirable* plan: it is applied to 

differences 


* Neal, Vol 1. page 354.—See alſo page 158. 

This ſubject i is treated Book 111. Chap. XIV. 

z Wall, 4to. page 453. 

2 Dr. Prieſtley ſeems to ſpeak of it with pleaſure, Hit. Corr. 
Vol. 2. page 167. 


differences between individuals; and if any man is 
guilty of ſcandalous immorality, he is excluded 
from the Brotherhood. The Diſſenters complain 
of our want of ſtrict neſs in Church Diſcipline, and 
with reaſon : Dr. Wall laments it, yet makes as 
good an Apology as the Truth* will allow. 

VIII, There has been ſomething greatly diſ- 
treſſing in the caſe of thofe, who were excommuni- 
cated by a Church, merely becauſe they preached 
dofirines contrary to its own, when they thought 
themſelves obliged in Conſcience to do. ſo. To 
have ſuch people ſuffer all the rigours of excom- 
munication, 15 to perpetuate every corruption, and 
to preclude all improvement. 

It is as much the nature of religion to approach 
gradually towards perfection, as of anything elle. 
This was the diſtreſs of Wichliſfe“ in the fourteenth 
Century, and of the Puritans * at the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth; and very cruel hardſhips they 
ſuffered. Some expedient ſhould have been 1n- 
vented to make a difference between criminals and 
conſcientious men. We now have one; Tolera- 
tion* ; and nothing can ſhew its excellence more 
clearly, than the diſtreſſes now mentioned. The 
Scripture ſays, „come out* of her;“ quit a 
church which really appears effentially corrupt: 
But there was no way to get out, with tolerable 
ſafety, when there was no toleration: nor without 
making a party large enough to throw all things 
into confuſion. 


In 


Þ Wall, 4to. page 454. 
< Wickliffe died in 1384. i 


In 1604, Neal 1. page 429.— See Warb. Alliance, page 71; 
— Book 1. Chap. 5. Sett. 2. | 
© Book 111. Chap. x1v. Sect. xv, 
* Rev, xvlii. 4,—2 Cor. vi. 17. 
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In Blackſtone's* Commentaries, we find, that 
both the leſs and the greater excommunication till 
ſubſiſt in our own country. The leſs excludin 
from ſacraments; the greater from all Society.— 
The coercive power 1s lent by the common law ; 
which excludes the excommunicated from all acts 
of probus et legalis homo; from the acts of Jury- 
man, Witneſs, &c.—Burn gives us good infor- 
matio nn this matter. 

I take Warburton's Aliiance to be the Book 
which gives the beſt idea of the Theory of civil, 
eccleſiaſtical, and mixed power, and conſequently 
of Excommunication *. 

1x. From Hiſtory we deduce Explanation. 

In the zitle, © excommunicate perſons,” may mean 
perſons under either fort of excommunication, the 
leſs or the greater :—the greater growing out of 
the leſs. 

« Open denunciation” —refers to the practice 
already mentioned; our ſixty- fifth Canon was made 
after our Article. ä 

* Of the Church,“ —what is meant by the 
church, appeared under the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth Articles; any particular church, conſidering 
itſelf as making a part of the univerſal church.— 
And the conduct of the ancient churches towards 
each other, ſuits our former accounts very well, as 

iven in thoſe Articles. 

„ Rightly'”—what we have to do, then, is built 
upon the ſuppoſition that a perſon is rightly ex- 
communicated ;—that may ſave us trouble. It 
would be a great hardſhip to be obliged to 
avoid any one whom we thought injured.— 


And 


s Vol. 3. page 102. 4to. h See Index, and 2. 3. 3- 
i The ninth Chapter of the Reformatio Legum, De Excom- 
municatione, is intitled, Excommunicatorum denunciatte. 


And who, according to our Article, is to be judge 
but ourſelves *? 91 4 

« Cut off,” is a ſcriptural expreſſion. —Rom. 
ix. 3.Gal. v. 12.—lIt frequently occurs, as ap- 
pears from the Concordance. Exciſion we have 
had before. 

« The unity of the church“ —if a particular 
church is a conſtituent part of the univerſal 
Church, then cutting off from the part, is cutting 
off from the whole ; from whatever link an inſect 
is driven, it is driven from the chain. Cyprian 
wrote, De Unitate Eccleſiæ. Allufion is made to 
ſuch texts as John xvi. 11. 21, 22.—Eph. iv. 3. 
„„ 

„The whole multitude of the faithful,” means 
all particular churches, conſtituting together the 
univerſal church; the denunciation uſed to be 
made to all churches within reach : as we have 
ſeen. 
“As an Heathen and Publican,” regarding any 
one as an Heathen, 1s regarding him as a Man; 
which is leaving him all the rights of humanity.— 
Regarding any one as a Publican, is not what we 
are obliged to in the literal ſenſe? we cannot be 
obliged to look upon an excommunicated perſon, 
as a collector of taxes; as an exciſeman, or cuſtom- 
houſe-officer: but only in that light, in which a 
Publican uſed to be regarded in our Saviour's 


time l. Our Article is very indulgent in not ſaying, 


that 


* Suppoſe a man thought, with the Eraſtians, that zo mar 
was rightly cut off: need he ſcruple to aſſent to this Article? 


would it not, indeed, be to him à dead Letter? according to 


Book 111. Chap. 1x. Sect. 1x.? 25 

It is only fair to take the meaning of the word Heathen in 
the ſame way; in that light in which the Jews conſidered it: 
ſtill from the ſtory of Ss Good Samaritan, an Heathen is a 


Man 
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that we are to avoid“ an excommunicated perſon ; 
or refuſe him our company on every occaſion : or 
help to drive him from the Lord's table.—Our 
Saviour ſate down at meat with Publicans and 
Sinners, when his bufineſs was to endeavour to 
reform them ®. 

« Until,” ſhews that the exciſion here ſpoken of 
is not final, except the offender chuſes to make 
it ſo:—his continuance in his ſtate of diſgrace, 
muſt be ſolely owing to his refuſing to undergo 
the puniſhment, or penance, to which he is 
ſentenced. 

« Openly” —implies notification, ſuch as was uſed 
when the ſentence had patled : the Article fays, 
« by open denunciation.” — The excommunicated 
are not to be ſuffered to inſinuate themſelves gra. 
dually into the church: as they were excluded, fo 
they are to be received, by judicial procels. 

x. Now proceed we to our Prof. — And what 
is to be proved? “ Suppoſe a perlon rightly ſuſ- 
pended from the uſe of Chriſtian ordinances, every 
Chriſtian ought to be cautious of fruſtrating ſuch 
diſcipline.” This muſt be clear enough in itſelf ; 
but ſtill our buſineſs ſeems to be, to take a view 
of what the Scripture ſays on the ſubject; either 
on the buſineſs of /ezting a/ide thoſe whoſe conti- 
nuance in Society is likely to do harm: or on the 
nature of our behaviour towards them, when they 
are ſet afide.—I will take ſome paſſages in the 
order in which they lie, without dividing them 
into two heads. — Matt. xvii. 15—18, — Rom. 
XVI. 17.—1 Cor, v. 4, 5. 7. 9. 11. 13.— 1 Cor. xv. 
33,—XV1. 22.— 2 Cor. il. 10.—2 Cor. vi. 17.— 

2 Theil. 


m The title mentions avoiding, but no o preciſe degree of it; ; 
and we do not ſubſeribe to the titles of the Articles. 
» Matt, ix. 10. — Xi. 19. 
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2 Theſſ. 11. 6. 14.—2 Tim. ii. 16—18.— Titus 
111. 10, 11,—2 John 1. 10, 11, _ | | 

xi. I ſhould think that theſe texts muſt ſatisfy 
any man, that Chriſtian Churches have good rea- 
ſon for avoiding, in a conſiderable degree, thoſe 
under ſentence of excommunication, when there 
is no ground to ſuſpect the ſentence to be unjuft.— 
Some of the expreffions want conſidering; but 
they are intelligible enough to be real progfs; ſome 
of them were very ſparingly uſed by the ancients*; 
probably, becauſe their meaning was too indefinite 
for them to he uſed without ſome comment, or 
doubt; and perhaps becaule they ſeemed too terrible 
to be uſed by Man. 


I will fay frankly in what light ſome of them 
ſtrike me. 

As to Matt, xviii. 15-17. It ſeems at firſt to 
relate only to private wrongs. Your Brother of- 
fends you; you are firſt to expoſtulate with him; 
if that does not ſucceed, you are to defire a few 
friends, men of good character, to be witneſſes of 
your next expoſtulation; ſomething may have been 
miſunderſtood ;—they are not prejudiced againſt 
the offender, as you may be ſuppoſed to be: nor 
he againſt them: he may not be gſiamed to ſubmit 
to them, though he may to you. If this fail, ſtate 
the caſe to the Exxanoiz, to ſome reputable ſociety ; 
perhaps to thole with whom you commonly aflo- 
ciate in religious? worſhip; and defire their arbi- 


tration, 
o Bingham, 16. 2. 16. . 


P Selden ſays, the Eccleſæ were courts of Law which then 
ſate at Jeruſalem ;?*—(he ſays this in the Houſe of Commons, in 
1645 ;—Neal, Vol. 2. quarto, page 194) —But were they 
Jewiſi Courts? then 1 Cor. vi. 1. or rather the ſame principle, 
would be againſt referring to them: and there could not be 
any Chri/tian Courts of Law ſo ſoon. —It does not ſeem likely, 
that Chrift ſhould ſend his new Diſciples to Fewi/k Courts of 
Lato. = Yet it may be ſaid he kad no Diſciples; or none formed 

8 into 
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tration. If they favour your opinton, you may 
have confidence in it: and having done every 
thing in your power towards a reconciliation, 
you may give it up as deſperate, except your 
adverſary makes ſome ſubmiſſion. And you may 
avoid the Society of him who was once your 
Brother, in the ſame manner in which the ſtrict 
Fews avoid the company of Idolaters, and of thoſe 
difreputable perſons whom the Romans are com- 
pelled to employ in collecting their tribute. 

F uſed to think this direction belonged only to 
individuals; but the words which immediately 
follow, give it a different appearance. Verily ] 
fay unto you, Whatſoever ye ſhall bind on earth, 
ſhall be bound in Heaven; and whatſover ye ſhall 
looſe on earth, ſhall be looſed in Heaven.” — Theſe 
words muſt be a declaration to religious Society. 
They had indeed been before addrefled* to Peter 
only; but with ſome previous declarations; as, 
that the Church of Chriſt ſhould be founded on a 
rock, that no powers ſhould be able to * prevail 
againſt it:“ and that Chriſt would give unto Peter 
« the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven ;” all 
which things ſhew, that Peter was to bind and 
to looſe as a ruler in the Church. — It now therefore 
feems to me, that, though no plan can be better 
calculated for deciding differences amongſt indivi- 
duals than the one here propoſed, yet an offence, 
when transferred from the judgment of a few 
friends to a community, might be changed from a 


private into a public wrong, and therefore when 
fentence 


into a Body, But might not Chriſtians, as ſoon as they ated 
ſocially, have ſomething correſponding to Jewiſh Courts? If 
they had, the term would be uſed for them. Compare Matt. 
v. 41, 22, Still recourſe is to be had to arbitration, of men in 
ſome ſort of public capacity. | 
Matt. xvi. 19. 
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ſentence had been pronounced, al! men might be 
equally obliged to treat the offender * as an Hea- 
then man and a Publican.” . Moreover, a good 
Chriſtian may not -only be offended by wrongs 
done to himſelf, but by any bad actions which will 
bring diſgrace upon the Church, or upon Religion. 
And the proceſs laid down Matt. xviii. 15—17. 
would be equally applicable to all kinds of 
offences. "IF 

The terms binding and logſing, and *“ the Keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven,” have occaſioned man 
difſertations, and much controverſy. It ſeems to 
me as if it were no way neceſſary to have a preciſe 
idea of their meaning.— For whom ſhould it be 
wanted? not for the Governors of the Church; 
they can but do their beſt in uſing their authority 
for the good of mankind :—not for the governed; 
enough is intelligible to convince them, that God 
will ratify the acts of thoſe, who do every thing 
faithfully and modeſtly as his Agents. A ſhort 
and figurative commiſſion, is not likely to define 
nicely the extent and nature of the authority 
which it confers; neither does ſuch defining ſeem 
to fall in with the uſual methods of Scripture.— 
Having the Keys of the kingdom of Heaven ap- 
pears to me to mean, having a power to baptize 
and admit men into the Chriſtian Religion. But 
the Chriſtian Religion, though frequently called 
the Kingdom of Heaven, leads, of courſe, all 
things going on regularly, to the kingdom of 
Heaven above. As to binding and loofing, let it 
ſignify what it will, if God binds in Heaven what 
his Church binds on Earth, and looſes in Heaven 
what his Church looſes on Earth, He confirms the 
acts of his Church; which is our principal con- 
cern. Let binding mean hing, or excommuni- 
cating, or cbliging us to do a thing, or let it 


mean 
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mean forbidding", the whole ſentence comes to 
the fame thing. God ratifes what his Miniſters 
enact. 

x11. Of Rom. xvi. 17. we may remark, that 
if a Church was well conſtituted, it might with 
propriety take cognizance of cauſing diviſions, as 
an offence or crime; and he who, by a Jury, or 
Council, or other Judges, ſhould be found guilty 
of cauſing diviſions, might juſtly be puniſhed; 
and particularly, avoided*. 

X111. The next part of Scripture to which we 
come, is the fifth Chapter of the firſt Epiſtle to 
the Corinthians. In this, the Apoſtle repeatedly 
orders an offender to be caſt out of the Church: 
What kind of perſon he was, and what was the 
nature of his offence, Mr. Locke has ſufficiently 
explained. But I do not perceive that he has given 
any opinion with regard to the expreſſion, delivering 
the Offender unto Satan, Here the whole church of 
Corinth, including St. Paul's vote by Proxy, as it 
were, are to deliver an offender to Satan, in the 
name and by the powwer of Chriſt. In 1 Tim. i. 20. 
St. Paul ſays, that he himſelf delivered two offenders 
to Satan. The end and purpoſe for which the 
Church of Corinth were to deliver over their 
offender, was, © for the deſtruction of the Fleſh, 
that the Spirit [might] be /aved in the day of the 
Lord Jeſus.” — The end for which St. Paul de- 
livered Hymeneus and Alexander to Satan, was, 
that they might“ learn not to blaſpheme.” —Now, 
how much evil ſhould be referred to Satan, 1s 
arbitrary: to reject the general belief of the * 

0 


r Wotton's Miſna, Vol. 1. page 30g, &c. 

It might be conſidered how far this offence of cauſing 
diviſions would reſemble promoting Sedition; ſeducing military 
perſons from their allegiance, bringing a malicious proſecution; 
offering a frivolous petition to our Houſe of Commons, &c. 
Locke on 1 Cor. v. 
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of ſpirits, is narrow-minded, and philoſophy falſely 
ſo called ;—to refer to them particular events in a 
literal ſenſe, is ſuperſtition; but the uſual inde- 
finite manner of referring evit to them, meann 
that they may cauſe evil, you know not how, de- 
pends upon cuſtom, educacion, fancy. The Jes, 
religious at the ſame time and ignorant, referred, 
in their language, many“ events to them: and 
the Apoſtles had no reaſon to change their expreſ- 
ſions. Indeed, Wickliffe refers as many things to 
the agency of Sathanas, as any Jews ever did.— 
The fa/hiom now is, to take no notice of Spirits as 
the promoters of evil, or of good. Not that we 
differ from our predeceſſors as to any facts, but 
only as to modes of expreſſion.—St. Paul would 
{peak to thole who were accuſtomed to refer evil 
to Satan, and would therefore naturally uſe their 
language. Inſtances are numerous. It would be 
natural for him to call depriving any one of Reli- 
gion, delivering kim to Satan. This may be illuſ- 
trated by Acts xxvi. 18. and 1 Pet. v. 8.— As 
converting any one to the Chriſtian Religion, was 
turning him © from the power of Satan,” ſo ſuſ- 
pending him from the uſe and exerciſe of that 
Religion, was delivering him back to the ſame 
power. And Satan, being always, in men's nations, 
like a fierce and hungry lion, prowling about, 
ſeeking whom he might devour, would be ready 
to ſeize upon the prey delivered to him.—Yet 
this language about Satan was not uſed as if eve 
thing ſaid was known to be plain act; but only in 
a way of eloquence, when ſome ſentimental effect was 
to be produced; ſome good principle encouraged, 
{ome bad one diſcouraged”, | 

Bur 


* Art. x. Sect. L. and other places there mentioned. 
* See Concordance, Satan. 5 


Our reaſoning here is only an exemplification of the ele- 
ments laid down in the tenth and ſeventeenth Articles. 
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But why is ſuch language uſed, as that a man 
was to be delivered to Satan *© for the deſtruction 
of the Fleſh ?”-—or that he might learn not to 
blaſpheme ? The fleh” is often uſed, in Scrip- 
ture for the fe/ty* appetites ; and nothing could 
have a ſtronger tendency to break their force, than 
the mortification of being diſgracefully baniſhed 
from honourable” fociety; from thoſe who had 
ſhewn conſtant fidelity and affection; and conſigned 
to ignominious ſolitude. | 
I be offender of whom the expreſſion is uſed, is 

called the Fornicator.— The fame kind of mortifi- 
cation, would lower a man's ſpirits, ſo as to take 
from him all inclination to blaſpheme ; abuſive lan- 

e proceeds from an inſolent and haughty ſpirit, 

(2 Pet. 11. 18.) — Perhaps there is nothing which 
has a greater effect upon a feeling mind, than a 
conſciouſneſs of having loſt the eſteem of the wor- 
thy and benevolent; than being an object of general 
averſion or contempt; even though ſoftened by 
gentleneſs and goodneſs. Few men are ſo har- 
dened as to be able to bear being generally ſhunned* 
and 

* Rom, viii. 1—13. particularly ver. 5 & 6. and ſee Park- 
hurſt's fifth ſenſe of Eae&.—The fleſh ſometimes fignifies the 
Body; and bodily ills are aſcribed to Satan. Job i, and ii. 2.— 
2 Cor. xii. 7. (fore eyes): = Ambroſe makes «a:0gov mean caſti- 
gatio; ſee Forbes, 12. 3. 3. | | 

Being in the fleſh, is being in this Life. Phil. i. 24.— 
Col. ii. 1. 5.—(All fleſh, means all mer)—ſo 1 Cor. vii. 28. 
troubles in the Fleſh, Mr. Locke calls wor/dly troubles. I ſup- 

oſe melancholy or d:þair might be called troubles in the fleſh: 
q do not think our interpretation of, delivering to Satan, would 
be materially hurt, by taking fe, in any of theſe ſenſes. — 
Something was ſaid of @eopa oaxgxo;, Rom. viii. 6. under 
Art. 1x. Sect. xx v. 

Our familiar language ſays, being ſhunned, &c. is 2he 
Devil: ſuppoſe any one was to ſet on criticiſing that expreſſion 
grammatically, as a literal one!—Yet perhaps it would bear 
criticiſm as well as, delivering to Satan? — This brings to 
mind that other familiar phraſe, of ſending to Coventry, the 
moſt ſevere of puniſhments to ſome diſpoſitions. 
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and avoided. —This mortification, if it took a 
right courſe, would put the Spirit in the beſt way 
to © be ſaved in the day of the Lord Jeſus.” 

x1V, On 1 Cor. xv. 33. I need make no re- 
marks; it agrees with 1 Cor. v. 6, 7. which is part 
of St. Paul's argument for caſting out the Corin- 
thian Fornicator. ; 

And 1 Cor. xvi. 22. has been diſcuſſed under 
the eighteenth Article. 

2 Cor. ii. 10. is an argument in favour of puniſh- 
ing in the name and by the authority of Chriſt, 
becauſe it proves that forgiveneſs may be in his 
name; and forgiveneſs unplies previous puniſh- 
ment. 

2 Cor. vi. 17. is ſometimes, I think, uſed for 
an argument; but it only orders Chriſtians to ſepa- 
rate themſelves from* Idolaters, not from diſorderly 
Chriſtians. | 

2 Theſſ. iii. 6. 14. ſeems intelligible, and may 
ſerve as a comment on 1 Tim, 1. 20. | 

2 Tim. ii. 16—18. is not ſo much a proof in 
itſelf, as an auxiliary to 1 Tim. i. 20. Hymenens 
being mentioned in both. The bad effects of reli - 
gious error are ſtrongly expreſſed. 

Titus 111. 10, 11. ſerves to ſhew, that mere falſe 
doctrine may be a ſufficient reaſon for ſeparation.— 
Unity of Doctrine was proved in the third Book, 
to be neceſſary for obtaining the ends of religious 
Society. | 

2 John, verſes 10, 11. ſhews, that the ſeparation 
for falſe doctrine, is to be extended to domeſtic 
familiarity : private conferences have perverted many : 
compare 2 Tim. iii. 6. Not that men are always 


E to 
d This agrees with Selden's obſervation, Neal, Vol, a. page 


194: only he would make all the ſeparations enjoined, to be of 
thi kind, —Selden's ſpeech was mentioned before; Sect. xi. 
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to refuſe their attention to religious argument; but 
men are not to liſten to ſuppoſed Hereſy lig lxly, 
without caution and deliberatiou.— I mean not 10 
make any caution for one religion more than 
another. The proviſion here made, is for the 
People: they were diſtinguiſhed from Philoſophers 
in our ſecond Book. | 
xv. As we have ſeen the authority on which 
Chriſtian offenders are ſuſpended from the uſe of 
the ordinances of religion, and avoided by their 
brethren, we ſhould take ſome notice of thoſe 
texts of Scripture, which may diſpoſe us to refore 
hina to his former ſtate, in caſe of his ſincere re- 
pentance and humiliation ;—as the reſtoration to 
tavour ſeems to make an eſſential part of our 
Article. | 

Avoiding a perſon, with a right temper of mind, 
muſt fall very far ſhort of depriving him of the 
rights of umanity. It ought to expreſs no bitter- 
neſs, or acrimony; but a kind concern, a benevo- 
lent ſolicitude, an earneſtneſs to rectify every thing 
wrong, an anxious with for the return of a truly 
Chriftian diſpoſition.” The prayers of Cyprian * 
would be, no doubt, expreſſive of all this. De- 
teſtation of a crime, is always to be diſtinguiſhed 
from hatred of the Criminal. From 1 Cor. vii. 
12, 13. it appears, that a Chriſtian wife may live 
with an heathen huſband: therefore taking a perſon 
as an Heathen, does not extend to diflolving the 
ſeveral relations of human life, —St. Paul, as before 
mentioned, ordered an offender to be excluded 
from the Church of Corinth; but in giving his 
order he ſaid no more than what he thought 
neceſſary to make the Corinthians execute it. And 
when he found they had executed it, nothing can 
exceed the tenderneſs which he ſhewed, left any 

| | malevolent 
© Forbes, 12. 3. 2. | 
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malevolent ſeverity ſhould be uſed, or the offender 
allowed“ up with over-much ſorrow.” He be- 
came diffideut of his own upright judgment, and 
extremely cautions leſt he ſhould be fempted (tempted 
by Satan) to indulge his well-grounded indigna- 
tion ſo as to delay his forgiveneſs (as the miniſter 
of Cliriſt) longer than neceſſity required. It is 
with this idea that he introduces the words, „if I 
forgave anything, to whom I forgave it, for your 
ſakes forgave I it, in the perſon of Chriſt; leſt 
Satan ſhould get an advantage of ey for we are 
not ignorant of his devices.“ 

After citing 2 Theſſ. iii. 14. in order to enable 
us to puniſh, we ſhould read the next verſe, to 
prevent all needleſs ſeverity of puniſhment; and 
all uſe of it on a wrong principle.— As a general 

lan of puniſhing Chriſtian brethren, we may, 

ſtly, take Gal. vi. 1. 

So much for direct proof. 

xvi. In the way of indirect proof I will only 
propoſe one objeftion.' Is it to be conceived, that 
when a man 1s cut off from the Church, he really 
becomes, in all reſpects, an Heather that would 
be, according to what has been ſaid under the 
thirteenth and eighteenth Articles, a thing greatly 
to be dreaded. To this queſtion I anſwer, God 

muſt finally judge of that; there will be no wrong 
at his Tribunal; yet as it is taken for granted that 
He confirms the acts of his Miniſters when they 
admit men into Chriſtianity, is it to be conceived, 
that he will make them void, when they exclude | : 
It ſeems a thing which offenders have great reaſon 
to fear. Even ſuppoſing that they are excluded 


tor 

4 2 Cor. ll. 7. 
© 2 Cor. ii. 10, 11.—No one can FRA the delicacy and 
kindneſs of st. Paul's ſentiments, who reads Mr. Locke .on 
this paſſage. 
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tor what is in itſelf an indifferent action, yet de- 
ſtroying or weakening that authority, which has 
been conſtituted for the general good, is ſurely a 
fault, and one of great importance. Nay, I ſhould 
ſay, that if a man was bona fide excommunicated 
for a right or good action, performed for conſcience 
ſake, yet if he did not do all in his power (fo as 
not to violate duty) both to. avoid offending the 
ſacred Magiſtrate, and to reconcile himſelf to thoſe 
in authority, he would ſtill, though unfortunate in 
this life, be puniſhable in the next. 

XVII. In making an Application, we may dif. 
penſe with a new form of aſſent, and alſo with 
mutual conceſſions: but it is not eaſy to quit the 
Article without one word concerning Improvement. 
[ fear it is wanting both in Theory and Practice. 
— Our eccleſiaſtical Laws were formed at various 
times, and on various occaſions: ſo that ſome of 
them cannot now be equitably enforced, in their 
full extent; and to adjuſt them to the preſent 
times, by a compariſon of circumſtances, would 
require uncommon ability. This gives room for 
too much ſeverity in thoſe who are inclined, or 
intereſted, to be ſevere; and for too much lenity 
in the timid and indolent. The mere attempt to 
make a new Code, would be attended with good; 
as it would make our ſpiritual intereſts to be better 
underſtood than they are at preſent, more worthily 
eſteemed, and more effect ually promoted. 

With regard to practice, I believe every reli- 
gious man will allow, that the eccleſiaſtical Magiſ- 
trates, whoſe buſineſs it is to viſit and correct the 
Church, frequently do not do it effectually. And 
what is the reaſon ? - Becauſe they have imperfect 
laws; and becauſe they have not the firm ſupport 
of either the great or the ſmall? What could 
Hildebrand himſelf do in ſuch a ſituation? The 


Great 
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Great are labouring to have all things work to- 
gether, either for a ſecure majority in Parliament, 
or for perſonal influence, or command*. Eccle- 
ſiaſtics are not to make the Reformation of all 
men -their ſole purpoſe, becauſe the Great are 
their Patrons; they muſt not be wngrateful to thoſe 
who gave them the dignities they poſſeſs : — 
gave them? 1s that a gift which is conferred by 
patronage ? is not patronage a truſt, a power of 
naming, for the ſole end of promoting the public 
ood ? | 
, But as the Great mifake the nature and conſe- 
quences of their power, the inferior orders are 
careleſs and negligent about theirs ; they think not 
of their own real value and importance. Have 
they not the power of excommunication in them- 
ſelves, in a very great degree ? and will even the 
Great think it prudent to act againſt the united 
ſenſe, if plainly rational and virtuous, of the gene- 
rality of the people? It is not difficult to ſee, 
how, in this way, one evil begets a number.— 
However, in like manner, one good might beget 
a number, if we could once ſet the procreation 
a going. Might not our eccleſiaſtical Judges 
imitate our Civil ones? they have no appearance 
of any reſpect of perſons : They hang the wealthy® 
Peer as a common felon. — But they are made, it 
will be urged, independent : by what power ? could 
not the ſame give independence to judges eccle- 


ſiaſtical? but we muſt not loſe ourſelves in Utopian 
ſpeculations. 


I conclude 


f I fear there are too many inſtances at preſent of Patrons 
embezzling the property of the Church; by making bargains to 
pay a ſtipulated ſum inſtead of tithes; or by taking the Church 
Lands into their own occupation, and confounding them with 


their own; or by other unjuſtifiable meaſures, 
85 Earl Ferrers, 
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I conclude with the teſtimony of Sir William 
Blackſtone in favour of the higheft eccleſiaſtical 
Judges, leſt what I have ſaid ſhould direct any 
one's attention towards zhem, He acknowledges), 
© to the honour of the ſpiritual courts,” that 
« juſtice is in general” © ably and impartially ad- 
miniſtered in thoſe tribunals, eſpecially of the 
ſuperior kind.“ 

bd Book 3. Chap. 7. 


i This laſt Section was omitted at Lecture; chiefly for want 
of time. It did not afterwards ſeem proper for the beginning of 


a Lecture; and was not neceſſary for Students. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXXIV. 


OF THE TRADITIONS QF THE CHURCH. 


T is not neceflary, that Traditions and Cere- 

monies be in all places one, or utterly like; for 
at all times they have been diverſe, and may be 
changed, according to the diverfities of countries, 
times, and men's manners, ſo that nothing be 
ordained againſt God's Word. Whoſoever through 
his private judgment, willingly and purpoſely doth 
openly break the traditions and ceremonies of the 
Church, which be not repugnant to the Word of 
God, and be ordained and approved by common 
authority, ought to be rebuked openly (that other 
may fear to do the like) as he that offendeth againſt 
the common Order of the Church, and hurteth the 
authority of the Magiſtrate, and woundeth the 
conſciences of the weak brethren. 

Every particular or national Church hath au- 
thority to ordain, change, and abohſh ceremonies 
or rites of the Church, ordained only by man's 
authority, ſo that all things be done to edifying. 


— ______— 
1. On examining this Article, it ſeems as if 
our beſt plan would be, to join the Hifory and 
the Explanation together. Eſpecially conſidering 


what has been already ſaid under the ſixth and 
twentieth Articles, 


E E 3 e | 
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11. In the Title we find the word Tradition ;— 
it means here, traditional practice; in the fixth 
Article it meant, traditional dofrine. A ſyſtem of 
traditional practice, ſeems to bear ſome analog 
to what is called common Law. In the Article, 
&* Traditions and Ceremonies” come together: they 
mean ſomething of the ſame kind of thing; and 
are joined here, as they are frequently, in order to 
ſhew what ſort of Tradition is meant.—A, ceremony 
enjoined by a written law, would not at firſt be 
called a Tradition, yet what are called Traditions, 
are ſometimes, perhaps, after having been neglected, 
enjoined by written Laws. Generally, they are of 
too little importance to be written, and from that, 
their name has come; yet their name might never- 
theleſs come to be the common name for rites and 
ceremonies, and cuſtoms, and all Auman religious 
ordinances. The laſt clauſe of our Article has the 
expreſſion, ** ceremonies or rites. — The term tra- 
dition comes from ſcripture; as appears, not-only 
from mention of Fewi/ traditions, but from 1 Cor. 
xi. 2. and 2 Theſſ. ii. 15. and iii. G. 

The Confeſſion of Aug/burg conſiders Traditions 
as locorum ac temporum diſcrimiua: the Saxon calls 
them, Rites inſtituted by Juman authority; the 
Bohemian mentions cuſtoms as well as rites*. 

But though traditions and ceremonies may be 
of the ſame kind, yet the word ceremony does 
not uſually convey ſo extenſive an idea as tradition. 
It we even take ceremony ſo as to include Liturgies, 
&c. it confines the attention to preſent times; 
and generally it ſuggeſts only things viſible : but 
the word tradition, carries the mind back to paſt 

times, 


* Rites ſeem to come nearer Traditions, than ceremonies do. 
Ritus, quaii, ratus mos (Ainſworth, from an old Grammarian), 
may include any c] more than ceremony does. — See Lord 
King's Primitive Church, part 2, Chap. 10. or page 198. 
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times, and ſuggeſts various inſtitutions, which 
many do not difinguiſh from ſuch as are of divine 
authority. In order to ſee how many of our re- 
ligious inſtitutions come under the 1dea of tradi- 
tions, we ſhould imagine ourſelves to aboliſh, one 
after another, all religious obſervances, which are 
not expreſly commanded by divine law. Some would 
diſappear only. in part, but others totally.— The 
Confeſſions of the reformed Churches reckon the 
great Feſtivals as traditions; ſuch as Chriſtmas, 
Eaſter, &c. and even Sundays; and morning and 
evening prayers. Faſt-days are allo mentioned in 
the number, and Barclay ſays, that Infant-Baptiſm 
is © a mere human tradition.” And all P/almody, 
and what we call Choir-ſervice, is inſtanced in by 
the Confeſſion of Augſburg'. - But 1 only men- 
tion here what is ſufficient to enlarge our idea of 
traditions to its proper extent. Varieties will come 
by and by. | 
The reformed Confeffions lay down their doc- 
trine about Traditions, with great care and folem- 
nity. One may fee, that it muſt be an important 
matter to them to ſet afide a number of Romiſh 
obſervances, and that without weakening the re- 
verence of the people for ſuch as they thought ir 
right to retain. They muſt. do it in the face of 
their enemy's batteries, who would be attacking 
them with the Canon-Law, decretals of Popes, 
and all the moſt powerful artillery of human au- 
thority.— The Saxon Confeſſion is ſo ſerious as to 
end with a ſolemn prayer. | 
1 
d It is eaſy to give iances; but the difficulty is, by defin:- 


tron, to diſtinguiſh univerſally a mutable from an immutable 
rite:—is the abater in Baptiſm a mutable rite, as Socinus ſays? 
is the Cup a mutable rite, in the Lord's Supper, as the Romaniſts 
lay? (Trent Cat. Sect. 50. or rather Trent Council, Seff. 21. 
Cap. 2.) —Barclay's expreſſion is in his Apology, page 355+ 
Edit. Birm. | : 
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111. It is not neceſary that Traditions,” &e, 
this rather ſeems to imply, that uniformity of 
Traditions is deſirable, whenever it becomes prac- 
ticable : which ſeems farther to appear from the 
words utterly alike : they imply, I think, the more 
like, the better. The uniformity of ceremonies 
was mentioned in the third Book®, 

In all places,” —at any one time. 

IV. * For at all times they have been diverſe.” 

The For implies, that experience of the diver. 
ſity ot Traditions, is an argument to prove, that 
ſameneſs 1s not_neceflary.—And the argument is 
ſtrong enough for the purpole ; eſpecially if we 
take a time near the firſt publication of Chriſtia- 
nity. I do not think we are intended to compare 
different times; but only different places at the 
ſame time: indeed we may firſt take any one time, 
and afterwards any other time; without limit. If 
this be a right idea, we cannot ſay here, that the 
Jews had more Traditions than the Chriſtians : 
though that obſervation may have weight in another 
argument. . 

They have been diverſe” —Here a large field 
opens upon us.— Traditions, or human inſtitutions, 
auxiliary to Divine, are congenial to human nature, 
A mere general principle of Piety would be rude 
and fluggith : would want drawing out and exer- 
ciſing; good ſentiments die away, if not frequently 
brought into action: —-human inſtitutions are re- 
quired to furniſh occaſions; ſome ſocial, ſome 
ſolitary, ſome compoſed of both forts. | 

Occaſions mull return periodically ; muſt remind 
men of {ome events, which will move them.— 
Social occaſions of exerciſing religious ſentiments, 
muſt be furniſhed and filled up with employments 
of body and mind, ſuited to their end and purpoſe: 


all 
© Book 111. Chap v. Set, 11, 
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all our beſt and fineſt taſtes and feelings are to be 
ſet in motion, and made ſubſervient to Religion; 
our love of Truth, our reliſh of order; our taſte 
for beauty, ſublimity, harmony, are to be ſoli- 
cited, engaged, intereſted : our paſſions are to be 
thrown into a devout courſe, and to have objects 
preſented, which will excite and inflame them. 

This will give ſome 1dea of the end and defign 
of human religious inſtitutions, as common to all 
men.,—But in what a variety of ways may this 
end be accompliſhed! to trace them out in the 
Heathen, Jewiſt, and Chriſtian religions, would be a 
work of time. 

Heathens will be allowed, at any one time, to 
have had a great diverſity of religious rites and 
inſtitutions. 

The Jews had a great number of ordinances 
preſcribed by Jehovah, and by his Miniſters; 
theſe are not to our purpoſe; but they had what 
they called Traditions; not properly of divine au- 
thority; their Talmud exiſted orally long before it 
was collected into a Book : and about theſe tra- 
ditions they had different and contending * parties. 

Chriſtians had very few injunctions from divine 
authority, in compariſon of the number required 
for carrying on a ſocial, regular religion; for 
teaching, praying, nouriſhing and animating reli- 
gious ſentiments. They might have an outline, 
but each ſet or ſociety of Chriſtians ſupplied all 
the internal ſtrokes according to its ruling genius 
and turn. No wonder they differed; the wonder 
would have been if they had zo? differed. Indeed 
it is impoſſible to conceive, that they ſhould not. 
Exery difference of judgment, education, habit, 

taſte, ſituation, would produce a difference in what 
we call Traditions. Nay, there would be ſo many 


openings 
4 Art, vi. Sect. 111, 
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2 for variation, that if there had but been 
one diſpoſition, the chances would have been infi- 
nite againſt a perfect ſameneſs or uniformity. 

But let us be more particular; I mean, with 
regard to Chriſtians. | 

v. I might read you the opening of Tertul- 
lian's Book de Corona militis; but as his Latin is 
by no means perſpicuous, I prefer giving you the 
tranſlation from Wall's Book on* Infant-Baptiſm. 
—Eafter has been celebrated according to different 
rules; and thoſe who wanted to have Eaſter-day on 
the fourteenth day after the New Moon, whether 
Sunday or not, were called? Quartodecimans. 

The twentieth Canon of the Council of Nice 
orders Chriſtians to fand during prayer. Though 
perhaps uniformity was rather the end in view, than 
any particular poſture ; it might be more eaſy to 
make all ſtand than all kneel.— There is fomethi 
in the Canon like this, ut omnia Vmiliter fiant.— 
Socrates is quoted by the Helvetic Confeſſion as 
ſpeaking of the diverſity here meant, and Biſhop 
Jewel ſays, that Auguſtin complained of the too 
great number of ceremonies in his time. We 
bave two Epiſtles of Auguſtin to Januarius on the 
ſubject of variety of ordinances, ceremonies, tra- 
ditions, in which he ſhews his uſual ingenuouſneſs 
and liberality of ſentiment. — Januarius had wiſhed 
to know what he ſhould do about feſtivals and 
rites, in different places where different cuſtoms 
prevailed: Auguſtin's anſwer ſeems much to our 


purpoſcs. Alia vero que per loca terrarum 
regioneſque 


Wall, page 480, quarto, or Part 2. Chap. . Sect. 4. 

See Epiphan, Har. Teo cage ον,,⁴& al. Lardner's 
Works, Vol. 2. page 243, 244. — Lardner, Vol. 4. page 306. 
—— 4x20 did not keep Eaſter at all, nor any other Feſtivals, or 

$. 
* Auguſtin, ad Januar. Epiſt. (ſeu Lib.) 1. Cap. 2. Edit. 
Antv. 1700. Tom. 2. (in Vol. 1.) page (or column) 94. 
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regioneſque variantur, ſicuti eſt quòd alii jejunant 
Sabbato, alii non; alii quotidiè communicant cor- 

ri et ſanguini Domini, alii certis diebus accipiunt. 
Alibi nullus dies prætermittitur quo non offeratur?, 
alibi ſabbato tantùm et Dominico, alibi tantum 
Dominico. Et fi quid aliud hujuſmodi animad- 
verti poteſt, totum hoc genus rerum liberas habet 
obſervationes: nec diſciplina ulla eſt in his melior, 
gravi prudentique Chriſtiano, quam ut eo modo 
agat, quo agere viderit Eccleſiam ad quam forte 
devenerit. Quod enim neque contra fidem, neque 
contra bonos mores eſſe convincitur, mdifferenter eſt 
habendum ; et propter eorum inter quos vivitur 
Societatem, ſervandum eſt.“ 

The Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches have always 
differed in many obſervances, though both under 
the ſame Roman Emperor. Under the twenty- 
fourth Article we got a glimpſe of Aſiatic and 
African Chriſtians: they differ much in rites and 


ceremonies, or in what our preſent Article calls 


Traditions, from the Chriſtians of Europe. 

In later times more Canous have been made by 
Councils for inferior inſtitutions, than uſed to be 
made anciently: but ſome Romiſh Canons have 
grown obſolete at Rome; ſome (of different ages) 
have been ſuſpected as not genuine; and thoſe which 
are, or have been, received, prove the diverſity for 
which we are contending. Nay, Rome itſelf 
allows of diverſity, ſo that it be not againſt the 


Canon 


I fancy this is making offerings for the dead. See Lardner 
under Aerius. A. D. 360. Works, Vol. 4. page 306. — My deu, 
Ono, w p. uTte Te0XEK0 An menus, Tertullian confirms 
this; ſee the paſſage juſt now referred to, Wall, page 480.— 

We give our oblations every year for the dead on the day of 
their martyrdom,” 

The circumſtances here mentioned appear from the Con- 


feſſions of the reformed Churches, particularly that of Augſburg, 
— dee alſo Burnet on the Article. | | 
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Canon Law.—Of diverſity of Traditions ſince the 
Reformation, I need ſay nothing at preſent*. Some. 
thing was ſaid under the twentieth Article. 

VSI. And may be changed” —1t is not ſaid 
by whom ;—there may be a competent authority; 
what it 1s, may be ſpecified by and by : this is the 
Theory. With regard to practice, Dr. Powell in- 
forms us, that nothing is plainly wrong but 
change ;” but we muſt interpret him by his con- 
text: he is ſpeaking of an ordinary ſtate of things, 
in ſome one place; whereas we are, in our minds, 
comparing different places; and when change of 
traditions 1s recommended, or allowed, 1n any one 
place, it is ſuppoſed to be made on ſome extraor- 
dinary occaſion. | 

Indeed, if we attended only to the expreflions 
which follow, we muſt judge, that the Article has 
in view differing, at any one time, rather than 
changing, that is, more than differing at different 
times. However, if it is intended to juſtify the 
changing of Romi/h ceremonies, as I ſuppoſe it 
may, its chief meaning 1s, that traditions, or 
human modes of executing divine Laws, may, at 
the time when they are inſtituted, aſſume different 
forms according to different circumſtances. 

VII. The different circumſtances mentioned, 
are, diverſities of Countries, times, and men's 
manners. 

Countries, —regionum; we ſhould perhaps now 
commonly expreſs the idea by Climates, though 
climate in ſtrictneſs, according to its etymology, 

makes 


* One might look at the end of Queen Elizabeth's Preface 
to her Advertiſements (or Articles) of 1564: Sparrow's Col- 
leon, page 123. — Temporal orders meer ecclefiaſtical,” 
means the ſame with the traditiones Ecclefraftice, in the Title to 
our thirty-fourth Article. Indeed all the things enjoined in 
theſe Advertiſements are Traditions, in the ſenſe of our Church. 

1 Sermons, page 31. 
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makes only a difference of North and South.— 
The manner of baptixing may differ in hot and cold 
climates, or regions; immerſion ſuits hot climates 
better, and ſprinkling, cold. In the Greek church, 
a Fan is preſented to the Deacon in the ceremony of 
Ordination, becauſe the Deacon's buſineſs is to 
drive away from the Holy Elements, thoſe inſects 
with which Eaſtern countries are infeſted. Mon- 
teſquieu ſays, to enjoin abſtinence in general, is 
reaſonable ; to enjoin particular ſorts of abſtinence, 
is not ſo, in an extenſive religion *. | 

« Times” this word is not in Biſhop Sparrow's 
copy, though temporum is in his Latin, — Whereas 
Bennet, in his Collation, has no inſtance of times 
being wanting, but mentions a MS where temporun 
is only in the margin, written with a red-lead 
pencil.— Here the Region is given, as we ſay, and 
the times are ſuppoſed to vary. Holland was once 
ſubject to the Spaniſh Government: ſuppoſe a 
ſimple ſmall republic to ſucceed a ſplendid monar- 
chy, the ſame traditions would not ſuit both. 

« Manners,” may vary, in a given region, and 
in given times. Monteſquieu® obſerves, that there 
ought to be more Feſtivals where leſs labour 1s 
required to produce plenty. And that Conſtantine 
ordered Sunday to be kept holy in Cities, and not 
in Villages; becauſe though labour in cities is 
uſeful, in villages it is neceſſary“. 


| Hats 
mn Eſprit des Loix, Liv. 24. Chap. 26. 
n Eſprit des Loix, Liv. 24. Chap 23. 
Codex, de Feriis, Leg. 3. — Monteſquieu ſays, that this 
Law muſt have been for the Pagans; but it ſeems to me to have 
been for Chriſtians. The day indeed is called Dies Solis, and 
in other Laws Dies Dominicus, yet either name might denote 
Chriſtian Sunday.—The whole twelfth title ſeems addreſſed, as 
one body of Law, to Verinus, and ſeveral of its laws relate to 
aſter, Chriſtmas, Epiphany, &c. and are therefore undoubtedly 
for Chriſtians, — Pagans might be obliged not to interrupt ry 
| diitu 
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Hats are off in Engliſh Churches“, on, in 
Dutch. | 

VIII. So that nothing be ordained againf 
God's word.” The Puritans would not be con- 
tented with this; they would have all ordinances 
derived from the word of God :—and ſo would the 
Dutch Confeſſion: the thing is impracticable, as 
was obſerved under the twentieth Article; fo they 
are obliged to allow little things, which overthrow 
their own notion. In the Dutch confeſſion they 
diſclaim human ordinances thus; Nos itaque omnia 
humana inventa, omneſque leges rejicimus que ad 
Dei cultum ſunt introdutte—ut us conſcientiæ 
ullo modo illaqueentur, aut obſtringantur ; = And 
then they give the thing up by ſaying, that their 
Preſbyters muſt maintain and appoint order, and 
preſerve ſociety : indeed they add, that even their 
Preſbyters muſt not deviate from what Chriſt once 
appointed; yet they admit of Laws when wanted 
for concord, or for retaining them in obedience to 
God. Who aims at more?—The Confeſſion of 
Straſburg, and ſome others, like our Article, allow 
any traditions which are not repugnant to the Word 
of God. 

1x, But though there may be an authority 
competent to changing T raditions, yet the next 
thing laid down 1s, that a private individual hath 
not that authority. There is an authority, which 
may repeal a civil law, but yet the Law muſt be 
obeyed by a private ſubject. | 

« Whoſoever through his private judgment, 
willingly and privately,” &c. A man may violate 


human ordinances involuntarily, or inadvertently, 
or 


diſturb Chriſtians. The Dies Solis is, in this Law, called 
venerabilis. | Ke. 

y Popiſh ceremonies would not ſuit our Preſbyterians, were 
-it for nothing elſe but difference of manners. 
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or through ſome urgent buſineſs, as when watering * 
cattle on a Sunday; or through a deſire of not lofing 
an opportunity of doing *® good; in ſuch caſes, our 
Article ſeems to excuſe him.—Another thing ſeems 
required in order to make him liable to the cenſure 
afterwards mentioned, that he break traditions 
openly. If he be induced to make free with human 
religious obſervances, there is a difference between 
tranſgreſſing diſcreetly, privately, with apologies to 
thoſe who happen to know of his irregularity; 
and tranſgreſſing in a public, ſhameleſs manner, as 
if he glonied in it. The latter does much more 
harm than the former. 

x. Which be not repugnant to God's word;” 
who is to judge whether an human ordinance be, 
or not, repugnant to Scripture p it ſeems as if 
the man who breaks the ordinance was here under- 
ſtood to judge; and as if it would be taken as a 
ſufficient excuſe if he declared, he could not obey 
ſuch an ordinance without difobeying Scripture. — 
Indeed it ſeldom happens, that this excuſe* is 
made; though it has been objected to human or- 
dinances, that they were not faken from Scripture. 
The only puniſhment however, mentioned in 
the Article, is Rebuke.—One confeſſion rejects Celi- 
bacy*, as repugnant to God's word. 

XI. * Ordained and approved” —it is not of 
the nature of a tradition, according to its etymo- 
logy, to be ordained, but yet that name extends to 
all human ordinances for the exercifing of religious 
principles. Approved ſeems more ſuitable. 

* By common authority” - common in Latin 
is publics, Authority over all thoſe, who are called 

upon 
4 Luke xiii, 15, r John ix. 14. 


Neal, A. D. 1566. Chap. 5.—Powell, page 30.— John Bur- 
ges's Anſwer rejoined, Pref. page 3, 4. | | 
Shorter Confeſſion of Auglburg. 
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upon to comply: not confined to a family, or 
fmall diſtrict, but extending to the whole com- 
munity. 

X11, * Ought to be rebuked openly,” &c.— js 
quotation, or nearly ſo, from 1 Tim. v. 20. the 
Greek word is eaeyxw, and the Latin, arguo.— 
Openly, coram omnibus. 

X111. Three grounds are mentioned, on which 
it is wrong for a private man to violate even the 
human ordinances of religion. 

x1v. He © offendeth againſt the common order 
of the Church.” Every degree of diſorder muſt 
check the formation and growth of religious ſenti- 
ments; and muſt be hurttul to religious ſociety, 
Order may particularly refer to religious aſſemblies : 
in them, every irregularity fruſtrates inſtructicn, 
and checks devotion. Uniformity* of ceremonies 
was mentioned in the third Book, as well as the 
nature of religious * /ympathy. 

xv. ©* Hurteth the authority of the Magi 
trate?.” The authority of a magiſtrate is not only 
raaintained by fear of particular puniſhments, but 
by a general ſenſe of duty, which never queſtions 
the foundations of Magiſtracy, but takes it as a 
thing eſtabliſhed : indeed the dread of puniſh- 
ment is allo in the mind of obedient ſubjects, 
general, ſettled, and habitual :—Now, whatever un- 
lettles men's habitual regard to the Magiſtrate's 
authority, gives an opening to retractorineſs in 
people, who never before had any idea of reſiſting. 
And that evil the conduct of him produces, who 
openly violates what the magiſtrate has ordained, or 


undertaken toentorce. 
| | XVI. * And 


n Book 111. Chap. Iv. Sect. 11. * Book 111. Chap. 111. 
V Ciyil or eccleſiaſtical Magiſtrate? the argument holds as 
to either: the member of the Church is under obligation both 
to his eccleſiaſtical and his temporal Governors, to comply with 
human ordinances. 
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XVI. And woundeth the conſciences of the 
weak brethren*.” —By weak brethren are meant, 
thoſe Chriſtians, who judge by general rules, and 
prejudices, without being able to fee the foundation 
of ſuch rules. It often happens, that a rule may 
be a very good one for common occaſions, and yet 
breaking through it, in ſome particular circum- 
ſtances, may be no way 'wrong. It the weak 
brother cannot diſtinguiſh ſuch circumſtances, 
breaking the rule innocently, may do as much 
harm to his morals, as breaking it in a manner 
really wrong. And he who breaks a Tradition, 
may do nothing which has in it a moral turpi- 
tude, and yet his example may do as much harm 
as if he did. Suppoſe a man was perſuaded, 
(which I am net) that travelling on a Sunday, and 
having cards or muſic in the evening, were not 
wicked in themſelves; yet he might abſtain from 
them for fear of corrupting” Servants. | 

St. Paul ſpeaks of this mode of corrupting, with 
the greateſt earneſtneſs. As may be ſeen in the 
following paſſages; from which it will appear, that 
the expreſſion wounding is ſcriptural. —Rom. xiv. 
13. 15. 20. 21.—1 Cor. vill. 9—13.—1 Cor. ix. 
19, &c.— Gal. v. 13. 

XVII. This part about private men breaking 
Traditions, was aimed at the Puritans *, I fancy, 
or ſome brethren of their way of thinking; as the 
Dutch were. There was a perſon called Flacius 
Illyricus, who ſeems to have been very uncom- 
plying : Melancthon held a controverſy with him. 
Indeed the German conteſt about Adiaphoriſts 


was 


= There are a great many expreſſions in the Confeſſions of the 
reformed, about Scandal, or giving Offence. 

John a Laſco, the ſuperintendant of the foreign Prote- 
ſtants in London, a Poliſh Nobleman, ſeems to have been a 
Puritan, in 15 50. 


VOL. IV. F F 
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was extended to merits, juſtification, &c.— but 
with regard to Traditions, Flacius Hlyricus ſeems 
to have ſaid, that it was better to give up any pre- 
ferments” than to comply.— We have before had 
an account of Biſhop Hooper's diſtreſſes about 
Habits; and have obſerved, that the Puritans ex. 
cluded the civil Magiſtrate from all authority in 
ſpiritual matters: how was anything to be enforced? 
It was a pity they could not have formed a ſeparate 
body peaceably ; but of that enough under the 
laſt Article, 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that the Engliſh did not 
contrive this, while they were ſeparating from the 
Church of Rome themſelves; but, I ſuppoſe, they 
never thought of ſuch a thing. — They had ad- 
vanced fo far as to think, that the Pope had no 
right to domineer over all nations ; that any Nation 
might withdraw itſelf from his religious confedera- 
tion; but that a ſet of Chriſtians in a Nation, 
could rightly and regularly, withdraw itſelf from 
the National Church, might never enter into their 
minds. —In the Saxon Heptarchy there might be 
ſeven different Churches. And Biſhop Burnet 
thought, that the different cuſtoms in our own 
Church, meaning thoſe of Sarum, Lincoln, Bangor, 
Hereford, all reduced to one by the Acts of Uni- 
formity, might have had their riſe under the Saxon 
Government. 

XVIil. The Familiſis complied with all cere- 
monies, and cared for none; as Rogers, on 
this Article, tells us from their Founder Henry 
Nicholas. | 
| xix. The 


d Melancthon, Epiſt. Theol. page 455. quoted by Rogers, 
page 202 —Rogers alſo refers to Melancthon ad Paſtores in 
Comitatu Mansfield, for a proof of melancholy effects from 
non-compliance. And ſee Neal, Vol. 1. quarto, page 97.— 
And John Burges's Anſwer rejoined, Preface, page 2.— And 
Moſheim, by Index, | 
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xix. The laſt paragraph is additional: per- 
haps it might be thought uſeful, in order to ſtate 
preciſely what is the authority by which Traditions 
may be changed.—The firſt paragraph ſaid they 
may be changed, but not by whom; the fecond 
(as I ſhould underſtand it) that an individual 
cannot change them; then the third ſteps in, and 
ſays, that a particular church can: that is, for itſelf. 
This was a more explicit account than the former, 
of departing from the Church of Rome. 

Before Toleration was allowed, there could not 
well be a particular church which was not a 
national Church, but now, I ſhould think, there 
might. | | 

© Man's Authority,” - means the authority of 
Councils, Emperors, Fathers; Decretals of Popes, 
Injunctions of Princes and Prelates. 

« Edifying” is taken from Rom. xiv. 19.— 
This is a duty of imperfect obligation; as in 
Art. XXX11. Sect. xi v. 

xx. It belongs to the Hiſtory and explanation 
of the laſt paragraph, to mention ſome of the 
reaſons aſſigned for changing the Romiſh Tradi- 
tions. Thoſe reaſons will ſhew us the faults into 
which men may run in fixing upon religious ordi— 
nances.— The Romiſh Traditions then, we are“? 
told, were too numerous, ſo as to over-burthen the 
mind; fo intricate as to perplex, and fo nice, that 
the fear of not performing them all rightly, as not 
doing ſo was eſteemed mortal fin, has driven ſome 
to deſpair, and even“ to ſuicide, They are not 

| ſuited 


© Confeſſions in the Syntagma. 
© This is cited, in the Augſburg Confeſſion, from Gerſon, a 
Romaniſt, who was at the Council of Conſtance, ( Of a village 
in the Dioceſe of Reims called Gerſon ; his name was really 
Jean Charlier ; he died 1429, aged 66.) 9 88 
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ſuited to the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion, 
which aboliſhed a great number of ceremonies, 
without ſubſtituting others in their room. They 
have made men preſume on their merits, and {© 
have ſuperſeded the moſt important principles of 
the Chriſtian life; as the ſtudy of them has ſuper. 
ſeded the ſtudy of the Scriptures. — They were 
ſuperſtitious, childiſh *, ridiculous, unworthy of a 
ſober man. Suppoſing each indifferent in itſelf 
they became ſinful by expreſſing wrong ſentiments; 
as in the caſe mentioned 1 Cor. x. 27, 28. 

xX1. Hence thoſe traditions may be looked 
upon as good, which are few, ſimple, pleaſing; 
which exerciſe without fatiguing, which call into 
action the beſt principles of human nature, apply 
them to Religion, and are ſubſervient to them: 
which pretend to no merit, and require little or no 
ſtudy; which are grave, rational, inſtructive, be. 
coming; and clear from all ſuperſtition and fana- 
ticiſm *, 

xx11, We have now finiſhed Hiſtory and Ex- 
planation : ſomething mult be faid in the way 
of Proof. | 

Three things might be propoſed for proof. 

1. Traditions need not be, in all places pre- 
ciſely the ſame. 

2. Each individual ought to conform to thoſe 
ſettled by that authority to which he is ſubject. 


3. Each 


» Third part of Homily on good Works. — Biſhop Jewel in 
Syntagma. — King Edward's Injunctions: Sparrow, page 9 

f Here, or at the end of this Article, might be read the 
Preface to cur Book of Common Prayer; a compoſition lich 
has been deſervedly recommended. —In this place I read at 
Lecture a paſſage, which ſeemed intereſting, from a collection 
of Eſſays called Juvenile excurſions, by the Rev. Mr. Tindal, 
page 121—123, This Gentleman is Author of the Antiqui— 
ties of Eveſham, and of ſeveral muſical compoſitions in the 
higheſt ſtile of Genius and expreſſion, 
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3. Each particular or National Church, hath 
authority to ordain its own rites. 

XxxIII. For the firſt, a reaſon is given in the 
Article, drawn from the experience * all ages.— 
The Confeſſion of Augſburg cites Matt. xv. 3. 9.11. 
—Rom. xiv. 17.— Col. ii. 16, &c.— 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
Might not 1 Cor. vin. 8. be added? 

xxiv. Thatan individual ought to conform, is 
proved from the reaſon of the thing, and from 
Scripture ; but to avoid miſtakes, 1t ſhould be 
again obſerved, that no ſet of Chriſtians is under- 
ſtood to belong to that Church, though ſubſiſting 
in their own Country, which they would quit, if 
they had a full and free Toleration. 

Confining ourſelves to thoſe who are real, willing. 
members of the Church, we need only aſk, on a 
foot of reaſon, can any end be obligatory, and not 
the means neceſſary for attaining that end? If 
every one ſays, he will uſe his own means of pro- 
moting Religion, that, from the nature of ſocial 
religion, 1s the ſame thing as determining to uſe 
no means at all. All (who aflociate) muſt uſe 
the ſame means, or the end cannot be anſwered; 
and there is no way for men to uſe the ſame 
means, but ſubmitting to authority.—Suppoſle a 
ſecretary 1s told to write a letter, (if I may again 
uſe the illuſtration), he omits to write it; he is 
blamed; would it not be thought very childiſh if 
he ſaid in his excuſe, that he never was ordered to 

take pen, ink and paper? all that he neglected was 
what he had never been ordered to do? 

If ſcriptural proof be wanted, in a caſe where 
(cripture might be ſuppoſed to be ſilent, we may 
alledge the conduct of St. Paul as recorded in 
Acts xxi. 20, 21. 24. 26. and in Acts xxvill. 17. 

on 
E Sect. iv. 


if 2. 
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on which may be read Dr. Wotton's“ remark.— 
The firſt ſixteen verſes of 1 Cor. xi. relate to things 
of inferior moment, which had been taught ver- 
Bally. The ſecond verſe contains praiſe for keeping 
waęgado ee, tranſlated in the text ordinances, in the 
margin, fraditions. The ſixteenth verſe founds the 
obſervance of them on cuſtom; and the laſt verſe 
of the ſame Chapter ſhews, that St. Paul intended 
to give more verbal directions; ſuch, ſeemingly, 
as he did not think it worth while to deliver in 
writing. | 

1 Cor. xiv. 40. ſhews, that it is a ſcriptural duty 
to provide means for anſwering any end propoſed. 

2 Theſſ. ii. 15. and iii. 6. are about wagadoouys, 
which might relate to either doctrine or practice. 

xxv. Each particular or national church hath 
authority to ordain its own rites.— This was, in 
effect, proved of every religious Society before. 
With regard to a national Church, as diſtinguiſhed 
from any other particular church, we might ob- 
ſerve, that either it can ſettle and unſettle its own 
rites, or ſome external power can oblige it to attend 
Councils ; the contrary to which was ſhewn under 
the twenty-firſt Article. 

xxvi. As to iudirect proof, I do not recollect 
any objection but one, which ſeems of any weight; 
that 1s, Can a church oblige its members to obſerve 
all ordinances whatſoever ?—and this was anſwered 
under the twentieth Article. 

XXxV11. Neither do I ſee that I need detain you 
by an Application. A form of aſſent is not wanted. 
Mutual conceſſions were conſidered under the 

twentieth 


b Miſna, Preface, page xlvi. See alſo Lardner's Works, 
Vol, 17. page 346—353,—In this Diſſertation of Lardner's 
there is a good account ot St. Paul's Compliances, 

Art. x x, Sect. iv. 
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twentieth Article. And improvements at the end 
of the third Book. 


k The ſubject of eating Blood might come under this Article. 
I did not enter into it farther than by giving the contents of 
Lardner's Diſſertation on Acts xv. and of his remarks on Acts 
xxi 20—26. adding anything that occurred to my own mind. 
A compariſon of theſe two paſſages of Scripture would be very 
uſeſul to any Governors of Chriſtian Societies, who were at a 
loſs for rules of conduct when they were defirous of ſuiting 
men's prejudices The Editor of Lardner's Works has given an 


Index of Texts explained, by which the two paſſages may be 
eafily found. | 
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ARTICLE XXXV. 


OF THE HOMILIES. 


HE ſecond Book of Homilies, the ſeveral 
titles whereof we have joined under this Article, 
doth contain a godly and wholſome Doctrine, and 


neceflary for theſe times, 


as doth the former Book 


of Homilies, which were ſet forth in the time of 
Edward the Sixth; and therefore we judge them 


to be read in Churches by 


and diſtinctly, that they 
the people. 


the Miniſters, diligently 
may be underſtanded of 


Of tHe Names of the Homilies: 


1. Of the right Uſe of the 
Church. 

2. Againſt peril of Idolatry. 

3. Ot repairing and keeping 
clean of Churches. 

4. Of good Works; firſt of 

Falling. 

5. Againſt Gluttony and 
Drunkenneſs. 

6. Againſt Exceſs of Apparel. 

7. Of Prayer. 

8. Of the Place and Time 
of Prayer. 

9. That Common Prayer 
and Sacraments ought to 
be miniſtered in a known 
Tongue. 

10. Of the reverend eſtima- 


tion of God's Word, | 


11. Of Alms-doing. 

12. Of the Nativity of 
Chriſt. 

3. Of the Paſſion of Chriſt. 


14. Of the Reſurre&ion of 


Chriſt. . 

15. Of the worthy receiv- 
ing of the Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of 
Chriſt. 

16. Of the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt. | 

17. For the Rogation-days. 

18. Of the ſtate of Matri- 
mony. 

19. Ot Repentance. 

20. Againit Idleneſs. 

21. Againſt Rebellion. 


Here 


I, 
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1. Here again we begin with Hi/ory. 

The ancient Greek Fathers, Chryſoſtom, Baſil, 
&c. uſed to preach plain diſcourſes to the people; 
and the proper name for ſuch a diſcourſe was 
"Owiaiz., Sermo anſwers to it in Latin. Neither 
word implies anything refined or elaborate : but 
each rather denotes familiar, and popular diſcourſe, 
And ſuch all ſermons ad Populum ſhould be. 

In later times, the word Homily ſignifies a popu- 
lar diſcourſe, or Sermon, regularly compoſed ; but 
it includes the additional idea, of being publicly 
read, and profeſſedly, by one who was not the 
Author. Thoſe of which we uſually ſpeak, are 

{ſuppoſed to have been publiſhed by authorzty. 
Sparrow, in his Rationale, page 223, ſays, that 
by a Council at Vaiſon (Conc. Val.) in France, in 
caſe of the Prieſt's ſickneſs, &c. the Deacon was 
ordered to read the Homilies of the Holy Fathers. 
I ſee, by Cave, that one Conc. Val. was in 
442, another in 529.— 1 ſhould imagine the latter 
to be meant by Sparrow, 

We are told, that in the ninth Century, fo large 
a number of what we ſhould now call Homilies 
as 209, were compoſed by our Countryman Alcutn, 
Preceptor to Charlemagne, and uſed as ours were 
intended to be*. — That Great Emperor ſeems to 
have known how to improve mankind.—I feel re- 
gret that they are loſt ; probably they would be 
plain, ſhort, inſtructive. 

But though in the ninth Century Preachers 
might want helps, yet at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, the need of them was inconceivably great.— 
The country Prieſts were extremely ignorant, if 
they had deſired to inſtruct the people; but they 
were, a great many of them, given up to 1dlenels 


and 


2 Wheatly, page 283. from Sixtus Sinenſis.— Prieſtley, Hz; 
Corr, Vol. 2. page 125. 
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and worldly pleaſures. And from thoſe who did 
employ themſelves at all in inſtruction, little good 
was to be expected, either to individuals, or the 
community.—The Papiſt taught in one extreme, 
the Puritans in another;- and the proper Engliſh 
reformed Miniſters, in a mean between the two; 
but a mean, though the moſt reaſonable, is leaſt 
likely to ſtrike men, or to ſucceed. —Nor were 
teachers only of theſe three forts; all mens minds 
were afloat, all running wild, being ſet free after a 
long and ſlaviſh confinement ; one might ſay, there 
were almoſt as many fects as teachers What 
effects muſt this have on the minds of the people! 
how deſtructive muſt it be of every good prin- 
ciple Dr. Balguy obſerves, That the ſupport 
of oppolite religions tends to the deſtruction of 
all religion*®.” It happened moreover unfortu- 
nately, that the Puritans were more able as well 
as more diligent than thoſe Teachers, who were 
molt ſupported by authority; ſo that thoſe of the 
Engliſh Church, who wiſhed to do Meir beſt, were 
not able to contend with their adverſaries; nor 
were they able, generally ſpeaking, to give a ſatis- 
factory account of the doctrine of Frtification, on 
which the Reformation turned; or to anſwer the 
long-eſtablithed arguments of the Romanifis in 
in favour of their Sacraments, celibacy, &c.— In 
fhort, all was either neglect of religion, or con- 
tuſioa about it. No wonder that preaching was 
frequently forbiddza.—Tt was forbidden by Henry 
VIII. by Edward VI. by Queen Mary; and by 
Queen Elizabeth; nay, in the latter end of the 
reizn of Llizabeth there were? ſtill very few 
preachers. 


d Dr. Balguy, Charge v. page 256. and before and after 
this paſſage. 

© In 1578. See Neal, Vol. 1. page 114. 116.,—cee alſo 
Neal, 1 245. and John Burgess, Pref, page 3. 
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preachers. Neal ſpeaks of eight thouſand pariſhes 
which had no preaching“ Miniſters. — And in Biſhop 
Sparrow's collection we may find many authentic 
expreſſionsꝰ to confirm the account now given. 
There was, in the time of Henry VIII. an 
intention* of publiſhing a collection of Homilies, 
but it was never executed. —Qur firſt Book, which 
is mentioned in our Article, though the titles are 
not there given, was prepared in the firſt year of 
King Edward VI. in 1547, and copies of it were 
diſtributed throughout the Nation. It is ſaid to 


have been compoſed, for the moſt part, by Arch- 


biſhop Cranmer, though ſome think that thoſe 
eminent men who had aſſiſted in reforming the 
Lifurgy, were joined with him in compiling the 
Homilies; Ridley, Thirlby, &c. and Heylin 
fancies, he perceives in thoſe compoſitions, the 
popular ſtile of Latimer.—The method of diſtri- 
buting them was by a Royal viſitation: a ſolemn 
affair! ſuperſeding all other viſitations, not only 
of Archdeacons, &c. but of Biſhops and Arch- 
biſhops. Not that the King went into any diſtrict 
in perſon; he was very young; but every thing 
was tranſacted in his name. The nation was 
divided into fix circuits, and a committee of five 
was appointed to viſit each; conſiſting of two 
Gentlemen, and one Civilian; with a Divine, or 
Chaplain, and Regiſtrary: a copy of the firſt Book 
of the Homilies was left, in this viſitation, for 
every pariſh Prieſt. | 

Our ſecond Book of Homilies, the titles of which 
are mentioned in our Article, was publiſhed early 


173 
4 Neal, 1. page 320. | 
© Sparrow's Collection, page 11. 75, 76. 123. 127.—See alſo 
Heylin's Laud, page 8. and Rutherforti's Charges, page 1, 
f Strype's Cranmer, page 148. For the other things here 
mentioned, ſee page 146.—Neal, 1. page 31, 32. and Heylin': 
Hiſt. Quinqu. page 550. 
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in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; in 1560. - They 
had been prepared, or nearly fo, before the death 
of King Edward; and they ſeem to be, in a 
manner, promiſed in his Injunctions.— They were 
compoled, in a good meaſure, by Biſhop Jewel, 
author of the famous Apology for the Refor- 
mation. 

Fox ſpeaks of ſome Homilies in Queen Mary's 
time. : 

After this, the Puritans were fo diligent and 
powerful in preaching, and at the fame time fo 
regular and decent in their manners, that ſome of 
their adverſaries, in the Church of England, wiſhed 
for more Homilies and leſs preaching : more homi- 
lies for the Churchmen, leſs preaching from the 
Puritans. This was the caſe of Archbiſhop Ban- 
croft* at the Hampton Court Conference in 1603, 
and afterwards of Heylin*. This looks as if the 
Homilies had incidentally contributed towards a 
remiſſneſs about improvements in preaching : how- 
ever, the number is very {mall for one to be read 
every Sunday and Holiday. — Alcuin's 209 would 
have been a properer number. 

The number of Sermons preſcribed by Law, 
was ſmall, in the time of Elizabeth : and preach- 
ing Miniſters were diſtinguiſhed from others, be- 
cauſe none could preach without a licence from 
his Biſhop.— But James I. made a Canon ordering 
a Sermon to be preached every Sunday*x; the 

| Puritans, 

See Sparrow's Collection, page 11.— Neal, Vol. 1. page 
108. - Compare Burnet on the Articles, Preface, page xii. 
octavo, with expoſition of this Article, near the beginning. — 
Wheatly on the Common Prayer, page 283, ſays, the ſecond 
Book of Homilies was publiſhed in 1563, the year of the Con- 
VOCALICN. | 

* Neal, 1. 416. i Heylin's Life of Laud, page 9. 

k Canon 45, that is, by a /icenced preacher, « If any one 
was not licenced, he could only, by Canon 49, read an 
Homily, 
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Puritans, always attentive to their bufineſs, con- 
trived to get Sunday afternoons to addreſs the people 
in: they would not call their diſcourſes, Sermons; 
they were Lectures: and that was the origin of 
Lectures; theſe Lectures would of courſe be in a 
degree hoſtile to the Church at firſt; now they are 
not ſo in the leaſt. —Puritans pleaded againſt* any- 
thing but Scripture being read in Church; they 
were always enemies to the Apocrypha. 

Dr. John Burges has been mentioned® before ;:— 
he refuſed to ſubſcribe the Articles, except his in- 
terpretation of ſome paſlages, might be accepted 
by thoſe in authority. Not being at firſt attended 
to, he was deprived, in courſe. But afterwards, 
James I. Archbilhop Abbot, and his .Dioceſan 
accepted his ſenſe as the rig/t ſenſe, and he was 
reſtored. One Article on which he offered his 
interpretation, was this thirty-fifth. His Book, 
in which this appears, was publiſhed by command 
of Charles 1“. | 

Dr. Balguy*® ſays, it ſeems, we are allowed, 
not required, to read the homilies of the church, 
inſtead of our own private compoſitions : eſpecially 
as thoſe homilies are recommended to us with a 
particular reference to the times in which they were 
written.” Yet in many laws, &c. miniſters are? 
ordered to read the Homilics unleſs they be licenced 
to preach.—And the Rubric which ſays, © then 
{hall follow the Sermon or one of the Homilies,” 
&c. muſt mean a Sermon by a perſon authorized 
to preach : a ſermon, if the officiating Miniſter 


be 
Rogers on the Article, 


vi. and in other places. 

a X—4—10, did. Coll. entitled, An anfiver rejoined, &c. 
page 23 — 26: The Dedication is to Charles l. 

9 Dr. Balguy, Diſcourſe . page 118. 9 $55 

> See Burn's Eccleſiaſtical Law, under Public Worſhip. 
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be a licenſed preacher, and chuſe to preach a 
ſermon; otherwiſe an Homily. Nevertheleſs, Dr. 
Balguy's opinion appears to me to be juſt : for it is 
now the general practice to preach; and not check. 
ing practice, is ratifying it. Then the form of or- 
daining a Prieſt is, “take thou authority to preack 
the word of God.” And old Canons before the 
Reformation, enjoin preaching. — For a while 
there was a neceſſity for putting a ſtop to preaching 
without licence; that neceſſity is acknowledged, 
in our Article, to be the ground of publiſhing the 
Homilies; but in all caſes of neceſſity, when the 
difficulty which preſſes is over, things return into 
their former regular channel; therefore, in this 
caſe, when preaching is no longer dangerous, the 
obligation to uſe the Homihes ceaſes. 

E conclude this Hiſtory with mentioning, that 
Dupin*® ſuſpends his judgment in regard to this 
Article, having never read the Homilies which are 
the ſubje of it. Some things in them might 
poſſibly occaſion difficulties, | 

11. Our next buſineſs is Explanation. 

Godly; — ſometimes cue ne means pious, as op- 
poſed to virtuous'; and fo, I think, it does here; 
though ſometimes it means good, in a popular 
ſenſe, without diſtinction of Religion and Virtue; 
as when it is oppoled to adizes*—Al religious doc» 
trines are not worthy of this epithet. The doctrine 
of the Mats has been called blaſphemors. 

« I//liclſome” doctrine, we had in Art. xi. falu- 
tary, uletul;—* full of mercy and good fruits,” 
according to” St. James's expreſſion; or what we 


ſhould 


* Burn, ibidem; and Sparrow's Rationale, 12mo. page 219. 
r Third Appendix to Moſheim, 

Tit. ii. 12. t 2 Pet. ii. q. 

4 James iii. 17. 
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ſhould more commonly call, of a good moral 
tendency : godly relates to Religion, and wholſome, 
to Virtue. 5 

Doctrine the Latin word Doctrina conveys 
a more juſt idea than the Engliſh word Doctrine. 
The meaning ſeems to be, teaching, inſtruction, 

Doctrine is ſometimes“ oppoled to arguments, 
illuſtrations; figures of ſpeech, &c. 

Saying that the Homilies convey pious and moral 
inſtruction, or good and wholſome doctrine,“ 
ſeems to me to be oppoſed to any high preten- 
ſions; ſeems to ſay, they may not be perfef, they 
may not be above criticiſm, but they are good and 
uſeful. —And who that has read them attentively, 
unprejudiced by the language being ſomewhat an- 
tiquated, 1s ſo perverſe as not to allow this? who 
indeed does not allow it of any Sermon he hears, 
if the fundamentals of it are not to him, heretical ? 
That cannot be the caſe while we conceive our- 
{clyes members of the Church of England; becaule 
the principles of the Homilies muſt be the {ame 
with thoſe of - the Articles. — Take the words 
literally, and it is enough if piety and virtue are 
inculcated in two pages, though all the reſt be 
worthleſs and inſipid; or even fooliſh. — But in all 
interpretation, we ſhould aim at finding out the tre 
intent aud meaning of the Author: and any perſon 
means to ſpeak, or expreſs himſelf, on any ſubject, 
as it is u, ſpoken of. | 

Suppoſe then you had been hearing a Sermon, 
might not you ſay of it, naturally, Our Preacher 
gave us a very good Sermon to day, in a ſpirit of 
true piety and virtue; I hope his hearers will reflect 
upon it. That reconciliation of St. Paul and St. 
James, though a ſenſible one, was not the very 
belt in my judgment; but the Sermon was a very 


good 


= Bennet's Directions; on the Article. 
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good and uſeful Sermon ??—Such ſeems to be the 
meaning of the account which our Article gives of 
our Homilies. It cannot poſſibly mean that they 
are totally peryect, unexceptionable, fuch as can 
never be improved upon by the human underſtand. 
ing. Indeed the character given of them ſhews 

eat moderation; eſpecially conſidering how very 
good they muſt appear when new. 

« And neceſſary for theſe times;”—that is, for the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign : as the 
Epiſtle to the Galatians was for the times in which 
it was written:—but neceſſary ſeems oppoſed to 
godly and wholſome:—the diſcourſes are godly 
and wholfome in themſelves, without conſidering 
any particular ftate of things, but for theſe times, 
they are neceſſary : for times when all would be 
confuſion and diſorder without them; when that 
unity of doctrine, which is neceſſary to the very being 
of religious ſociety, is unattainable in the common 
method of preaching.— I would farther obſerve, on 
the word neceſſary, that it ſeems to imply what 
we ordinarily call a caſe of neceſſity : the nature of 
which is, to occaſion certain meaſures for a time, 
and to have them left off when the neceſſity 
ceates?. 

And 


I never was more 1 by a piece of criticiſm than by 
one in the Monthly Review for September 1790, page 110, per- 
fitted in, page 360, of the ſame Vol. in ſpite of the remonſtrance 
of E. P.—In which, the words, theſe times,” are ſuppoſed to 
be underſtood by each ſubſcriber, of his own times. — The 
Critic ridicules the notion of any one's underſtanding them of 
the times of the Reformation; and argues, by way of reductio 
ad abſurdum, that, if ſuch were the caſe, any one who ſub- 
ſcribed the Article, muſt underſtand Hi/fory; nay, he might go 
on to 9ther articles, and take hem as declarations to be conſtrued 
by ſome ſort of reference to the times in which they were made. 
— How much Hiſery any one mult underſtand for our preſent Art. 
has already appeared; with regard to others, 1 have endea- 


voured 
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And therefore we judge them,” &c.—who is 
meant by the word we? Queen Elizabeth, I ap- 
prehend? not the Subſcriber. The words ſeem 
part of an injunction; I do no remember any 
thing like them in the Articles; except “ we 
decree“ in Article xxxv1. | 

« By the Miniſters,” = ſeems to confirm this 
notion; it would be an odd thing for a Candidate 
for Deacon's Orders to ſay, I think it proper, that 
ſuch a particular ſet of Diſcourſes ſhould be read 
by © the Miniſters.” | | 

« Miniſters,” are diſtinguiſhed from licenſed 
preachers. | | oo 

« To be read,” - theſe words want no explana- 
tion; but yet they ſuggeſt the difference between 
preaching and reading. When a man reads any- 
thing he does not anſwer for its being true: a man 
may read what is ever fo falſe, without the leaſt 
impeachment of his veracity. In a Court of 
Jultice, if a Cryer reads a depo/ition, he has no 
concern with the truth of it. The honeſt Chap- 
lain of Sir Roger“ de Coverly, read to the Famil 
a Sermon, firſt of one author, and then of another; 
he gave their illuſtrations and arguments fairly; 
they might differ from each other; that was no 
concern of his. If the Szatute Law of the Land 
requires me to read ſeveral pages of a book in a 


certain 


voured in the third Book (Chap. 1x.) to ſhew how far Hiſtory 
is uſeful for aſcertaining their ſenſe: and on every Article I have 
thought it well worth while to make ſome hiſtorical obſerva- 
tions, —T believe the ſenſe of thoſe times,” given by the 
Reviewers, is quite new. All other accounts which I have 
ever ſeen, make the expreſſion relate to the times of the Refor- 
mation. — (Book 111. Chap. 1x, Sect. vi.) _ 

There is an appearance, in the above Criticiſm, of deſ:;feng 
the ſubject, ſo as not even to wi/k to ſeem to be reilonable 
upon it. 

= Spectator, No. 106. 
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certain aſſembly, it muſt be very bad indeed, or 
very erroneous, idolatrous, &c. before I ſhould 
think myſelf obliged in honour and conſcience to 
refiſt: in ſuch a caſe might not the reader be 
allowed to ſuſpect his own judgment? | 
Heylin wiſhes there had © been more reading 
of Homilies, in which the reader ſpeaks the ſenſe 
of the Church; and not ſo much of ſermonizing, 
in which the Preacher many times ſpeaks his own 
factious and erroneous* ſenſe.” I have ſometimes 
thought, that even a Preacher ought to preach 
the Rnſs of the Church, and not his own ſenſe; 
as I had once an occaſion of mentioning before®. 

Is then Biſhop Burnet's obſervation juſt, that 
one ſhould believe the Romaniſts to be [dolaters, 
before one ſigns this Article? The Reader need not 
form a judgment ; he reads to the Congregation 
the paſſages which are quoted in the Homuly, from 
Romiſh writers; and the arguments which are there 

uſed; let every man judge tor himſelf. 
The titles of the Homilies vary, in different 
laces where they occur, more than might be 
wiſhed: of the Homily of Juſtification we ſpoke 
under the eleventh Article. That called the 
tenth Homily in our preſent thirty-fifth Article, is 
entitled thus, © 10. Of the reverent eſtimation of 
God's Word;” but in the Book of Homilies it is 
entitled, An information for them which take 
offence at certain places of Scripture ;” and one 
mould be aware of the ſame irregularity in other 
inſtances. — Sometimes a title is more full in one 

enumeration, ſometimes in the other. 
tut, We 


= Heylin's Laud, page . 

b Book 111. Chap. v. Sect. v.—T am glad to ſee a Confir- 
mation of this idea from authority : See Sparrow's Rationale, 
page 219, duodecimo, 

< Art, XI. Sect. xx t. 
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111. We ſhould now proceed to Proof; but it 
ſeems to me, that our Explanation has rendered 
proof unneceſſary: at leaſt direct proof: perhaps 
it may be thought, that we ought to mention ſome 
objeftions to the Homilies. 

IV. 1. It has been ſaid, then, that when our 
Homilies repreſent * different Patriarchs as deſirous 
to have the Meſſiah for a deſcendant, they err; 
becauſe it was well known, that the Meſſiah was to 
be of the Tribe of Judah. But the Homily is 
ſpeaking of Abraham and Jacob; who both would 
entertain ſuch a wiſh before Judah was born. 

2. It has been ſaid, that paſſages of the Apocry- 
pla are* aſcribed to the teaching of the Holy Ghoſt. 
— But the compilers of the fixth Article would 
ſcarcely make an Homily to contradict that Article 
in ſenſe: on examination it appears, that ſome 
paſſages of the Apocrypha are mixed and incor- 

rated with others from the Book of Proverbs; 
and they, all together, are piouſly referred to the 
Holy Ghoſt. And why may we not refer any ex- 
preſſion, as well as any action, which we think 
good, to divine influence ? 

Such a ſentiment as is expreſſed in our Homily 
by words taken from the Apocrypha, if it occurred 
in a work of the Imagination, in poliſhed lan- 
guage, would by ſome be called an heavenly ſenti- 
ment. - Little more ſeems to have been meant, in 
former times, when ſome mention was made of the 
Holy Ghoſt : only the view of the ſubject might 
be always religious when ſuch an expreſſion was 
uſed. For the ordinary manner of referring events 
to heaven, ſee Art. x. Sect. XXX1X, 


Making 


4 Homilies, 8 vo. page 290. The objection is mentioned in 
Pingham, Vol. 2. page 742, folio. 
* Page 303, octavo.—on Alms, ſecond Part. 
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Making ſuch poor objections as theſe does in 
reality refle& great praiſe upon our Homilies.— 
Some exceptions, I think, have been taken to the 
Homily on Rebellion*. The reconciling of St. Paul 
and St. James has been thought not ſo good as 
ſome more modern. I have owned that | could 
not quite come up to ſome expreſſions about good* 
works. But if we even ſubſcribed to the Homilies 
(which we do not) and many more improvements 
had been made ſince they were written, than theſe, 
or than have been made, I ſhould think myſelf 
ſafe, on the principles laid down in the third Book®, 

] have hitherto ſpoken, fince 1 entered on this 
Article, as if our Homilies were only excuſeable, 
and deſerved no praiſe; but that was only for the 
ſake of thoſe who have a leſs favourable idea of 
them than myſelf.—I have really a very high opi- 
nion of them, and I read them with much pleaſure; 
they ſeem to me to ſhew ſtrong intellects and fine 
feelings; a very great inſight into the true mean- 
ing of {cripture, and a very nice and accurate 
knowledge of mankind. They abound with fine 
{ſtrokes of eloquence, and they contain ſome 1n- 
ſtances of the ridiculous, which may be imitations 
of Elijali's ſarcaſms on the Prophets of Baal. 

The authors of them have been alſo very con- 
verſant in the writings of the Fathers, and in 
Church-Hiſtory. | 

To mention one or two in particular; I have 
already quoted paſſages from the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth, ſixteenth, twenty-firſt, and the 
twenty-ſeventh. I have alſo recommended that on 
Matrimonyi. But I thought we received the molt 
important ſervice from thoſe on what may be 


called, 


Bennet, on the Article, (Directions). 

3 Art. x III. Sect. v. Homily, part 1ſt. on Good Works. 
Book 111. Chap. vi. and Chap. 1x. Sect. x. xi. 
Art. xx v. 
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called, | in a large ſenſe, Juſtification.— Strype is of 
opinion“, that the Homily on Salvation was par- 

ticularly the compoſition of Cranmer himſelf. And 
Biſhop Horſley praiſes the ſet' which we now ſpeak 
of, and recommends them ſtrongly to the peruſal of 
the Clergy® of his Dioceſe. 

When we were treating of ſingle life, I had in- 
tended to read the concluſion of the eleventh; as 
ſuggeſting rules for making that ſtate innocent. 

It theſe compoſitions contain ſo many things 
worthy of notice in the preſent times, how valu- 
able muſt they have been in ſuch a dearth of 
Doctrine as prevailed at the times when they 
were publiſhed !—I before had occaſion" to ob- 
ſerve, that they throw great light upon our 
Articles; and therefore I will now only add, that 
I find them continually improve upon me; the 
more I read them, the more I find in them to 
approve and admire. 

This opinion, being in reply to objections, is 
part of our indirect proot. 

v. As the „times“ are, in this Article, ex- 
preſsly taben into conſideration, any Application, 
ariſing from eſtimating the difference of tunes, 
ſeems to be unneceſſary. 

To enter into a diſcourſe on the nature and 
benefits of preaching, would carry us too far out 
of our way; yet I may juſt obſerve, that our 
approbation of the Homilies muſt not be under- 
ſtood as if they ſuperſeded the compoſition of 
Sermons at this time: I ſaid ſomething of this 
before, in the third Book“. 


* Strype's Life of Cranmer, page 149. 

1 See theſe ſpoken of collectively, Art. x1. Sect. xx1. 

n Charge, 1790, page e 30. 

Introduction to Book 1 v. Sect. 1v. 

Book 111. Chap. v. Sect. vi. and Chap. 1x. Sect. v1, 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXXVI. 


OF THE CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS AND 
MINISTERS. 


HE Book of Conſecration of Archbiſhops and 

Biſhops, and Ordering of Prieſts and Deacons, 
lately ſet forth in the time of Edward the Sixth, 
and confirmed at the {ame time by authority of 
Parliament, doth contain all things neceſſary to 
ſuch Conſecration and Ordering: neither hath it 
any thing that of itſelf is ſuperſtitious or ungodly, 
And therefore whoſoever are conſecrated or ordered 
according to the Rites of that Book, ſince the 
ſecond year of the forenamed King Edward, unto 
this time, or hereafter ſhall be conſecrated or or- 
dered according to the fame Rites ; WW decree all 
ſuch to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully con- 
ſecrated and ordered, | 


— —_C_WJ/———— 


1, The twenty-third Article was about the ſub- 


ject of ordaining in general; this is about the 


Engliſh mode in particular. It will be difficult to 
avoid ſome repetition; but I will endeavour to 
avoid 1t as far as may be, without maiming our 
preſent ſubje&t.—I begin with Hifory. And here, 
as in ſome former Articles, it appears to be our 
beſt plan to begin with what fee:z:s to be the 


general reaſon of the facts beſore us. 


A religious 


A religious teacher, commiſſioned immediately 
by Heaven, has a ſyſtem of religion to publiſh 
throughout the world, He muſt employ men 
under him as his inſtruments.—He lends a ſmall 
number on the buſineſs, he travels about to ſome 
places himſelf, He dies. His adherents are not 
diſmayed; the ſame ſmall number take a leading 
part: they conceive themſelves encouraged from 
above : they ſet themſelves upon fixing their new 
Religion in different towns and cities; they form 
ſocieties at each place, which may ſubſiſt and in- 
creaſe, after they have left it.— That is, they leave 
ſome perſons veſted with authority, Theſe muſt 
be ſteady, ſober- minded perſons, and of mature 
age and prudence. Sometimes they meet with 
one man much more fit for their purpoſe than the 
reſt; to him they give the more authority on 
that account; ſometimes they find ſeveral perſons, 
equally qualified, or nearly ſo; they divide autho- 
rity amongſt them, make them a Council or Senate. 
Yet, in order to proceed ſmoothly, ſome one muſt 
preſide even in a Council. And when one man has 
the chief authority lodged in him, he muſt aſk 
advice, and conſult with others: no fear of that, 
where a man has the good of ſociety entirely at 
heart, and is unbiaſſed by intereſt, or ambition, or 
other indirect motives. Nor, in ſuch a caſe, is 
there a neceſſity for defining exactly each man's 
powers; or forming what is called a Conſtitution; 
each man will know, or be taught, the place he is 
fit for, and in that he will act. Syſtems of rela- 
tive powers, or conſtitutions, are only for thoſe, 
who, without them, would fall into diſſenſion and 
anarchy. 

In different places, ſomething is found to depend 
upon men's habitual notions and feelings; that is, 
upon the kind of government to which they have 

| G G 4 been 
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been accuſtomed, in civil, religious, or domeſtic 
ſociety. —But thoſe who want to eſtabliſh religious 
ſocieties, muſt not only have proper perſons to 
govern, but to perform the offices of religion. It 
ſeems a thing of courſe, that ſome of thole offices 
ſhould be performed by thoſe who preſide, or 
govern; even the moſt diſtinguiſhed offices; bur 
perhaps there may be a want of ſome perſons to 
give themſelves who/ly to performing offices of 
Religion, and therefore to have no part in the 
cares of government; if ſuch want appear, ſuch 
officers muſt be appointed. The things now men- 
tioned are capable of a great variety of combi- 
nations, ſo as to produce a great variety of forms 
of religious ſociety. 

Now only uſe the common names for the perſons 
here deſcribed, and we have a general view of our 
ſubje&.— For the one man, and the preſident, put 
Biſhop, or overſeer : for the Council or Senate, put 
preſbytery ; and for the Senators, Elders or Pre/. 
byters; and for the officers of Religion, put Alan, 
Miniſters, Deacons; and it is ealy to concelve. 
that a Biſhop may be an Elder, that Elders may 
act as overſeers; that a Biſhop may be a Au, 
and that a Aiz#oves may be an Elder: and yel that 
a Biſhop may be a ſuperior to Elders, and tuperior 
to Araxove. — Aldermen are Elders: a Mayor is an 
Alderman, and yet ſuperior to Aldermen; Mayor 
and ſome Aldermen may be Miniſters (Aizzo) of 
Juſtice; and a Corporation may have tome Minil- 
ters of Juſtice which are not Aldermen“. 

. 


2 See Rom. xiii. 4. for Miniſters or Deacons of Juſtice, if! 
may ſo ſpeak. The word Miniſters is the Engliſh for vny;:794, 
Luke i. 2. and 1 Cor. iv. 1. Therefore I uſe the word Aiazn:; 
in Greet, becauſe if it is tranſlated either Minuiſſer or Deacon, 
it ſeems to exclude the other. Might it not be always tranſ- 
lated Miniſier? For Alderman, ſee Skinner's Lexicon Ety- 
mologicon. 
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11. Let us now turn to Hiſory, and as it does 
not appear to me, that the Scriptures lay down any 
form of carrying on Religious Society, which is 
to be followed on ſcriptural authority, in all places, 
and at all times, I need not reſerve ſcriptural facts 
for Proof, but may make them a part of the 
Hiflory—A&s xi. 30. Elders are mentioned (I 
mean Chriſtian elders, the Jewiſh were members of 
the Sanhedrim), but their appointment 1s only 
implied. Acts. xiv. 23. Elders are iolemnly ap- 
pointed, and 1n every church : the fort of perſons 
and the number, no doubt, ſuitable to each place. 
Acts xv. and xvi. Apoſtles and Elders are men- 
tioned together, and Adis xv. 23. Apoſtles, Elders 
and Brethren, the Apoſtles were moveable, the 
elders and brethren, or commonalty, fixed ; the 
Elders governing the Brethren (or commonalty) 
in the abſence of the Apoſtles.— Acts xx. 17. St. 
Paul at Miletus ſends for the Elders of Epheſus to 
come to him.—1 Tim. v. 17. Elders who rule 
well are to have honour.—1 Tim. iv. 14. com- 
pared with 2 Tim. 1. 6. ſeems to ſhew, that the 
Elders joined in the ceremony of ordination; even 
of Timothy himſelf: in 1 Tim. v. 22. Timothy 
is mentioned alone, as ordaining, but as it is in 
the way of exhortation or advice to Timothy, the 
Elders might not be mentioned though they did 
join. —Acds vi. 6. all the Apcſtles lay on hands.— 
Tit 3, 5. Titus is to ordain (xaViynpi) Elders in 
every city :—an fundred cities in Crete“ and no 
Biſhop but himſelt.— James v. 14. ſpeaks of Elders 
as cuſtomary.— 1 Pet. v. 1. Peter calls himſelf a 
CV per burtgos, a fellow- preſbyter, OT Elder; and 
in the next verſe, ſpeaks of Elders as ETLOKOTUUTES, 
overlooking, and feeding the flock of Chriſt, the 
 Apxmopn, St. John calls himſelf, at the opening 


of 


d Powell's Theſis, page 366. 
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of his ſecond and third Epittles, '0 woeoCvrepes, 
« the Elder.” No Epiſtle is addrefled to the 


Elders, That to the Philippians is addreſſed to 


the Chriſtians at large, with the Erioxorog and 
Atzxovors : if there were * elders in eVEery city,” there 
muſt be at Philippi: they might be included in 
the word ETIOXoT0s, AS EMLTXOTEUTES ! why elſe, for 
ſuch a Church as Philippi, is Erioxero in the plural 
number? ? 

The name of Exicnenee has been thought to 
come from the Lxx, If. Ix. 17. It fignifies Over- 


feer. In the Englith Bible the word Biſhop occurs 


but three times, belides Phil. i. 1. already men- 
tioned, and 1 Pet. 11. 25. which laſt is figurative : 
the words are, © the ſhepherd and biſhop of your 
fouls.” The idea of Shepherd is more common than 


that of Overſeer : but they are joined Acts xx. 28, 


as well as here: the Greek word in Acts xx. 28. 
for Overſeer, is Exicmomog.— Timotſiy may not be 
called a Biſhop, but he confers honours on the 
Eiders, proportioned to their deſerts. He receives 
accuſations againſt them: and Titus ordains them: 
theſe are acts of a Superior. At firſt, Apoſtles directed 
Elders. Acts xx. 17. Paul, as before, ſends for the 
Elders from Epheſus to Miletus.—Peter exhorts 
Elders. And the expreition, © Apoſtles and Elders,” 
occurs ſeveral times. Whatever is ſuperior to 
Preſbyters, we ſhould call a Biſhop“. | 
x | The 


© Lardner mentions a notion, not as his own, that there 
might be, early in the ſecond Century, tuo Biſhops of Antioch 
at one time, one over Jewiſh, the other over Gentile Chriſ- 
tians, Works, Vol. 2. page 66. there might, at any time, be 
ſome EmioxoTo0s ſuperior to the ordinary Elders. 

4 For the ground of the obſervations here made, ſee Acts 
XV. 22.— 1 Tim. v. 1. 17. 19.—Titus 1. 5. — 1 Pet. v. 1. — 
1 Tim. v. 1. ſeems at firſt as if Timothy a0 not a right to 


rebuke an Elder; but when we compare that paſſage m the 
Others, 
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The word Deacons occurs but in one Chapter 
(except Phil. i. 1. before mentioned) namely, 
1 Tim. 111.—Azxove oftener; Miniſters about five 
times, but not as the name of an office; Servants, 
or Inſtruments would have ſerved the purpoſe as 
well. —It is commonly ſaid, that Deacons were 
appointed, Acts vi.—the perſons ordained to an 
cconominal office are not called fo: nay, thoſe 
who were not appointed, are ſaid to perſevere in 
the Aazxorz—re Aoye, as the others in the Aizzorz 
71 x&Inpeewn. — Paul was a Aπſu o 

Such are the Scriptural Facts with regard to our 
three ranks of perſons EmTiozoros, ITeeoEurepos, and 
Alan. I have meant to make a complete enu- 
meration of them: they ſeem to confirm our 
notion, that any ove may be all three; though the 
Emioxoros is ſuperior to the two others. I have 
ſeen no mention of any authority in the TgeoEureges 
over the Aiazovof; nor do I fee all three mentioned 
together, 1n Scripture. 

111. We come next to the Apoſtolic Fathers, 
Firſt premiſing from Bingham®, that the Grecian 


and 


others, the meaning ſeems rather to be, that though in ſtrict- 
neſs he might rebuke an Elder, yet on account of his youth, 
and the age of the Elder, it might be adviſeable for him to 
ſoften his rebuke into an intreaty : nay, his youth might make 
it more becoming in him to uſe gentleneſs even towards younger 
Chriſtians, — Rebuke not, hut, ſeems to have ſomething of com- 
pariſon in it; or a preference of one mode to another; both in 
ſtrictneſs allowable, 

© 1 Cor. iii. 5.—2 Cor. xi. 23. On this ſubjet one might 
read Lardner, Vat 2. of his works, Preface, page vii. 1x.— 
And one might aſk, why St. Stephen and the pertons ordained 
with him (Acts vi.) have been called Deacons. Even the accu- 
rate Dr. Powell, page 366, calls them ſeptem Diaconos. 

That the Aizxevo; might be of dignified rank, appears from 
Bingham's account of Archdeacons, 1. 21. 1. 3. — An Arch- 
deacon was the head of the Deacons, and was ſometimes made a 
Biſhop. — See alſo Bingham, 2. 10. 5. 

s Bingham, 9. 1. 1, 
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and Roman cuſtom in forming civil ſocieties in 
Towns and Cities, was not unlike what has been 
now mentioned. = Each Town or City was governed 
by a Senate, and by a chief Magiſtrate, who was, 
at the ſame time a Senator, and above the Senate, 
The Council had the names of Bean, and Sentry, 
Ordo, Curia; and the Magiſtrate was called Di&a- 
tor, or Deſenſor Civitatis: his authority extended 
to a little di/fance round the city“. TY 

Now it fecms as if the Apoſtles and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, in planting Churches, had formed ſocieties 
ſimilar to theſe, leaning a little more or lefs to the 
Monarchical, or Democratical forms, according to 
the abilities and diſpoſitions of the perſons, and the 
cufioms of the place. So that, the combinations of 
power admitting of ſo great a variety of forms, it 
might happen, that no two Chriſtian Churches had 
preciſely the ſame form of Government. 

Clemens Romanus, writing to, and therefore about, 
the Church of Corinth, fixed in a Grecian mer- 
cantile city, ſpeaks as St. Paul does writing about 
the Church of P4ilippi : he mentions only Ericzoro 
and Aizxou'.— He laments a perſon's being de- 
poled 7s Emioxonns — from the ſuperintendence: 
and then adds, happy are (not the Exner, but) 
the Elders who cannot be depoſed ; who are fixed 
immoreable in Heaven*. He alſo, according to 
Lord King, makes nyzptve, which was a name for 


Bijkops, 


b The ſettlement now (1792) fixing at Sierra Leone, is 
governed by a Superintendent and Council. 

i Clemens Rom. 1. Ep. ad Corinthios, Edit. Ruſſel, (Patres 
Apoſtol.) Set. 42. compared with 44.—EmTioxo7e in the 
plural, in one church, muſt, I ſhould think, imply ſome kind 


of Council: even if Epiſcopi were a ſew leaders, they would 


conſult together. 
k Ibid page 170, 171. 
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Biſhops,” equivalent to IeeoEureen'. He ſpeals of 
ſubjeftion to Preſbyters. 

Polycarp alſo writes to 'the Philippians, and of 
courſe, of the Church at Philippi; a town in 
Europe, of Grecian manners and cuſtoms, pro- 
bably; I do not fee that he mentions Biſſiops; but 
he exhorts the Philippians to be ſubmiſſive to the 
Preſbyters® and Deacons. Yet he himſelf was Biſhop 
of Smyrna, and writes from thence; in his own 
name, and the name of the Preſbyters who were® 
with him.—Compare his Preſbyters and Deacons, 
with Paul's Biſſops and Deacons, when addreſſing 
the /ame. Church, and they will ſeem to mean the 
ſame Officers. —I thould conjecture, that a monarchi- 
cal Form of church-government, had ever place 
at Philippi. 

Tenatius, was biſhop of Antioch in Syria: and 
from thence he was dragged, even to Rome, to 
be torn in pieces by wild beaſts: on his way, he 
was ſuffered to ſtop at Smyrna, with Polycarp, the 
Biſhop there. From thence he wrote to the 
Romans; and to three Churches near him; to 
the Epheſians, Magneſians, and Trallians. And 
afterwards, when he had proceeded farther on his 
journey, he wrote from Troas to Polycarp®, and 

allo 

| Lord King's Primitive Church, page 89.—Clem. Ep. Sect. 

57. Page 210, Ruſſel, and page 211, note; - To 7y2miuy 1 
oft CuTECWY. 

But I find one or two places where yyzwerc ſeems to me to 
mean civil Magiſtrates, and geo Cures: old men; the aged : 
ſee SeR. 1. (page 8.) and SeR, 21. (page 94.)—And does not 
the laſt ſentence in Se. 40. mean three orders of Chriſtian 
Miniſters? Levite was not uncommon amongſt Chriſtians for 
a lower order of Church Miniſters, or Clergymen : and the 


context here is about Chriſtians. For ſubjection to Preſbyters, 
ſee Chap. or Sect. 57. 


mn Polycarp. ad Philipp. Sec. 5. 


* Inſcription. Could o uv * vr eto CuTeg%, imply Zuungeo- 
surge? Fellow Preſbyters? | 
9 Ad Pol. Cap, 12. 


| 
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alſo to Polycarp's Church, the Church of Smyrna; 
and to that of Philadelphia. In a the Epiſtles, 
except that to the Romans, which relates to him- 
ſelf and the ſufferings which awaited him at Rome, 
he mentions diſtinctly our 7hree orders, Biſhops, 
Preſbyters, and Deacons: and ſays very ſtrong 
things in favour of ſubjection to the two former, 
eſpecially Bi/hops.—I may read to you, of the 
Epiſtle to the Church of Smyrna, Chap. or Sect. 
8. 9. 12.— Of that to Polycarp, (which changes 
from ſingular to plural number), Chap. 6.—Of 
that to the Epheſians, Chap. 6. and Chap. 2. where 


ſubjection is 1njoined, to Bi/hop and Preſbytery; as it 


is in Chap. 4. — Of that to the Magneſians, Chap. 2. 
and 6. — The Biſhop at Magneſia was young, which 
gives Ignatius more opportunity of contending for 
his epiſcopal authority : he mentions the Biſhop 
as being in the place of God; and the Preſbytery 
as being in the place or ſituation ovveFer Twy 
Amor; and the Deacons as being intruſted with 
the Ala Ince X ours: adorning this part with 
words; perhaps in order to make the want of 
power and authority leſs perceivable. = Of the 
Epiſtle to the P/iladelphians, I might read the 
Inſcription. — Of that to Trallium, Chap. 2. and 3. 
and 7. and 12. where the Elders are to avabuxew 
Toy Emioxorov, refocillare Epiſcopum; and 13, where 
the Church is to be ſubject to the Biſhop and 
Preſbyrtery ?. 

From thele paſſages I conclude, that the govern- 


ment of Chriſtian Churches was more monarchical 


in Afa Minor than in Europe; particularly than at 


Plilipp!, and that mart of Commerce, Corinth. 
And 


v Compare Ign. ad Smyrnæos, Cap. 8. ad Trall. 2. 

4 Dr. Powell would not have objected to this plain enume- 
ration of Facts. See his Theſis, in his Volume, page 304-— 
«« Quis enim, poſt immenſos,“ &c. 
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And if we ſuppoſe a greater diſpoſition towards 
Deſpotiſm in the Aſiatics, and towards Republi- 
caniſm in the Europeans, allowing perhaps ſome- 
thing for the great perſona! weight of Polycarp, 
Ignatius and others, the difference may be ſuffi- 
ciently accounted for. 

If there was any Form of Church Government 
which was properly Chriſtian, how can one 
account for Polycarp's inculcating a kind of ſub- 
jection to the Philippians, different from that 
which his own Church (at Smyrna) was exhorted 
to pay, by Ignatius? Polycarp allo ſends to the 
Philippians thoſe Epiſtles of Ignatius, which in- 
culcate ſubjection to Ericuorot; not becauſe they 
do that, but becauſe they contain Hi xx bro 
xa4 T&oa» oodopm, & C. (Pol. ad Phil. Sect. 13.) 
However, the difference of language as to ſub- 
jection would thus be generally underſtood : the 
exhortations to ſubmit to Biſhops would be known 
to Churches of the moſt or n pn form, and 
vice versà. 

We muſt not let our peefuclides lead us to 
imagine, that a primitive Biſhop of Smyrna was 
anything hke a modern Biſhop of Durham; any 
more than that King Romulus was like Louis Qua- 
torze, or a Perſian Monarch. 

IV. We have now gone through the moſt 
ſignificant part of our Hiſtory. As Chriſtianity 
ſpread, it filled whole provinces; theſe were divided 
with ſome ſort of analogy to the civil diviſions“ 
found actually ſubſiſting. And it muſt generally 
be moſt convenient to have the place of public 
reſort for civil affairs, to be the ſame with that for 
eccleſiaſtical buſineſs ; people can molt eaſily get to 
it; and the circumſtances which made it moſt 
convenient for the one, will generally make it moſt 


| {ſo 
* Bingham, Book 9, Chap. 1. 
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ſo for the other. The more complex public wor- 
ſhip grew, the more oficers would be wanted, 


and orders would become more diftant : Biſhops 


would become higher Officers, Deacons lower,— 
At the Council of Nie, Paphnutius ſpoke* of 
three orders as we ſhould: and fo ſpoke Auguftin*, 
— The Azrians" confidered Biſhops and Preſbyters 
as the ſame; but they ſeem to have been ſingular 
in this; at leaſt our notion was by far the moſt 
common *. - | | 

It bas been before obſerved that the JYaldenſes 
had fomethivg like our three Orders.—Art. xx111, 
Sect. Iv. | 

v. I am not aware? of anything farther worth 
mentioning, till the time of the Reformation. Then 
that great change took place of ordaining wholly, 
in tome churches, by Elders —And at that time, 
there was an idea of contracting Dioceſes*, or 
making many more, ana therefore many more 
Biſt:ops, in a given ſpace. 

We mentioned, under the twenty-third Article, 
Sect. vi, the Lutheran Superintendents, and the 
ideas of ordaining amongſt Preſbyterians and- the 
Ind-pendent Congregations. But we did not 

mention, 


See Council of Nice, in Socrates, 1. 11. and Suidas. 

t Ep. 21. repeatedly. —Ang. is anxious about not being fit to 
be a Prieſt; he would ſtudy, &c. and writes for a Bi/hop's 
advice, 

dee Lardner's Works, Vol. 4. page 306. 

* See Baxter on Councils, page $1. the 22d Canon of the 
Council of Milevis, A. D. 416,—And ſeveral inſtances from 
Clem. Alex.—Origen, and Tertullian, in Nicholls on Common 
Prayer, on the Preface to the forms of Ordination. And that 
expreſſion of Apoſtolic Canon 2. Let a Preſbyter be ordained 
by ene Biſhop,“ ſhews, that Preſbyter and Biſhop could not always 
be ſynonymous, 

Art. Xx111. Sect. 1v.— Neal fays, that Wickliffe held only 
two orders; Biſhops cr Preſbvters, and Deacons, 1. page 3.— 
Wickliffe ſe:ms to have had ſome Puritanical authority. 

z Bingham's Works, 1. 409. folio, 
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mention, that the Engliſh Forms of ordaining 
Biſhops and Prieſts were, at the time of the Re- 
formation, leſs plainly diſtin& from each other than 
they are now. However, the act of Uniformity, 
made upon the Reſtoration, requires us to aſſent 
to our preſent Article according to the Forms now 
in uſe“, which were only compoſed in 1661, or 
1662.—Biſhop Burnet mentions a ſcruple in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, which occaſioned Par- 
liament, and the compilers of our Article to look 
back, and to declare all Ordinations valid fince the 
end of the ſecond year of Edward VI. which had 
been performed according to the Book compoſed 
and publiſhed, in the third year of King Edward, 
though not ratified by Parliament till his fifth 
Car. | | 
l Anciently, all Biſhops were appointed* by Elec- 
tion. But Elections grew too tumultuous, and 
the appointment got into the hands of a ew: it 
occaſioned great diſputes between the Popes and the 
Sovereigns of Europe; but our Henry VIII. ſet- 


tled 


See the end of the Act of Uniformity in the fourteenth 
your of Charles II. — And Bennet's DireQions.—See alſo 

oſheim, 8vo. Vol. 4. page 91. add Neal, 1. page 43,—l do 
not ſeem to underſtand Neal in this paſſage; he ſeems to ſpeak 
as if in King Edward's time, in 1549, our forms of ordaining, 
or conſecrating, had been the /ame for Biſhops and Prieſts ; 
whereas they are only the ſame in things common to both ranks: 
as about ſtudying the Scripture, and oppoſing Hereſy. In other 
things they differ.— And the principal difference between Ki 
Edward's Forms and thoſe made at the Reſtoration of Charles II. 
conſiſts in this ; in the old ones words of Scripture were uſed, 
addreſſed to Timothy as Biſhop, (2 Tim. i. 6, 7.) and in the 
new ones the auord Biſhop was uſed; and ſo of Prief. | 

d Bingham, Book 4. Chap. 2, — Stillingfleer, Unreaſ. of 
Separ, part 3z.— Clem. Rom. Ep. Se&. 44. page 168. Edit, 
Ruſſel, For Election; growing tumultuous, fee Bingham, 4. 2. 6. 
Baxter on Councils, page 66. (and, I think, page 99. 101.) 
— Nicholls on the words, The elected Biſhop,” &c. and Dr. 
Powell's Theſis, in his Volume, page 365. | 

VOL. IV. H n 
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tled the matter in England, as it now 1s; giving 
a Conge a'tlire to a Chapter, but puniſhing them 
if they did not electꝰ the perſon whom he nomi- 
nated. Biſhop Warburton conſiders ſuch patronage 
as a compenſation made by the“ Church to the 
ſtate for protection, and for the ule of a compul- 
five force. 

vi. Moſheim* ſays, that the Sociniaus (the 
early ones I ſuppoſe) have four ſacred orders; to 
our three they add that of Widows; why not 
Deaconeſſes allo, like the Puritans? or thoſe men- 
tioned 1 Cor, xii.?—I do not ſee Widows men- 
tioned in the Racovian Catechiſm. 

vii. If we wiſh to ſee what the Council of 
Trent ſays on our preſent ſubject, we may read 
the fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Canons of the 
twenty-third Seffionf.—With regard to uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of Biſhops, we have ſaid enough 
before; as well as upon the ſubject of re-ordain- 
ing.— And upon the Puritanical notion, that all 
rules are to be derived from Scripture. In Strype's 

Annals, we have an account of a Puritan Profeſſor 
at Cambridge, Cartwright, who was complained of 
to the Chancellor of the Univerſity for having 
held, that Offcia et nomina impietatis,” are intro- 
duced into our Church; meaning Archbiſhops, &c. 
— Cambridge was then “a Neſt of Puritans.” — 
According to the Article of 1 552, people, in ſub- 
{cribing to it, ſubſcribed to the Liturgy; but in 
1562, aſſent to the Liturgy became unneceſſary: 
| how 

e Blackſtone, Index, Conge d' Elire. 

d Warburton's Alliance. 

© Moſheim, octavo, Vol. 4. page 185, Note. 

f For the things mentioned in theſe ſixth and ſeventh Sections, 
ſee Art. xx111, Sect. vII. x1.—John Burges, page 3. 26. 42. 


—Strype's Annals, Vol. 1. page 583. A. D. 1570.—Neal, 


Vol. 1. page 190. 428, where is our 7th Canon of 1604.— 
Dr. Powell, page 28, 
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how the Church was again driven into requiring it, 
Dr. John Burges ſhews in very few words; . at 
the ſame time that he accounts for our ſubſcription 
to the Liturgy in general, he declares, that he only 
aſſents to the w/e of it, and the fame of the rites 
of our Church. | 0 

But it is time to put an end to our Hiſtory: I 
will only mention then one or two things briefly. 
— Bingham expreſſes, in 1726, a wiſh®, that Dio- 
ceſes could be contracted, according to the idea of 
our Reformers.— Mr. Granville Sharp's not ion of a 
right appointment of a Miniſter, is, that he ſhould 
be appointed as Matthias was“; by lot, out of two 
fixed upon by ſuffrages of the Church, 

Dr. Powell's Theſis is to be much recommended, 
in which he proves, that neither the Church- 
Government of England, nor that of Scotland, 
is repugnant to the Law of Nature, or to the 
Word of God. It contains all the Elements of 
Religious Society, expreſſed in the beſt manner. 

Dr. John Burges told King James, (&c. as be- 
fore), that with regard to our preſent ſubject, he did 
not mean to expreſs approbation of every phraſe, 
&c. in the Ordinations, but only to declare, that 
our calling and ordination was, on the whole, ſuch 
as not to be deemed unlawful, or contrary to the 
word of God. — His ſenſe was accepted as the 
right one. | 

The Romaniſis ſeem to make the ſame three 
Orders which we make. See Council of Trent, 
the ſixth Canon of the twenty-third Sefton. —As to 
Nicholls's ſaying, that they make Biſhop and 


Prieſt 
e Bingham, 1. page 409. folio. | 
d Acts i. 26.—This is what Mr. Granville Sharp has men- 


tioned to me, in Converſation, I hope I have rightly under. 


ſtood him. 
| Burges, page 26. 
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Prieft equal, becauſe the Prieſt can make his God, 

and the Biſhop can do no more, that 1s charging con- 
uences of opinions, contrary to our fixth Canon 

Controverſy. Book 11. Chap. v. Sect. vi. 

Dupin, diſputes the validity of ſome Engliſh 
Ordinations in Theory, but would allow them in 
practice, if an union took place. 

VIII. We now come to Explanation. 

In the title, „Miniſters“ includes Prieſts and 
Deacons. 

In the time of Edward VI.“ there were two 
Reviews of the Liturgy; one in the ſecond, and 
the other in the fifth of Edward VI. but only 
one form of ordination : we have no concern with 
this matter now, as we ſubſcribe to the Forms 
made at the Reſtoration. 

* Doth contain all things neceſſary ; '—this is 
modeſt : it is not ſaying, that our Forms are the 
moſt rational and ſcriptural that ever were or could 
be made; nor even that they are not defective; 
but only, that they have no ſuch capital defect as 
to deſtroy the eſſence of an ordination. 

Neither have our forms anything in them that 
« 1s ſuperſtitious and ungodly : they may be inele- 
gant, unbecoming, injudicious; but they cannot 
be called ſuperſtitious or impious, — in Latin, im- 
fium; which reminds one of Cartwright's © officia 
et nomina impietatis.” © We decree,” is the ſame 
ſtile of Injundtion that was remarked in Art. xxxv. 

The expreſſions amount only to this, that our 
Forms have no defect or fault fo great as to annul 


our Ordinations. 
| IT; And 


Wy poor: Third to Maclaine's Moſheim. 

ather ſrom Burnet on the Article; and Neal under 
Edad VI. — Yet Nicholls mentions ſomething which was 
different in the firſt and ſecond books of Edward VI.—the 
Ordination Oath, 
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ix And now with regard to Proof, what ſhall 
we ſay? all that we have to prove is, that © the 
Engliſh Ordinations are valid; or not invalid. 
It every Church can ſettle its own rites, the thing 
is proved; and that this is the truth, muſt appear 
from the Hiſtory now given, and from what has 
gone before, in the twenty- third Article. From 
theſe we are led to conclude, that it is our buſi- 
neſs, and our duty, to adopt that Form of Church- 
Government which falls in beſt with our circum- 
ſtances and habitual notions : that it would be 
wrong therefore to have a monarchical Church- 
Government in a {mall republic, or a republican one 
in a large monarchy. | | 

Indeed we might go through our Forms, and 
defend the ſeveral expreſſions we meet with; but 
that would be unneceflary labour; a better plan 
would be, to fee what Objectious have been made 
to them; or what diſſiculties they have occaſioned ; 
if theſe admit of ſolution, we may take for granted 
that the reſt is unexceptionable. 

x. Thus we are led to indirect proof: and the 
objections are ſuch, that we may propoſe them 
together, and fo anſwer them without interruption. 
That Orders is no Sacrament, has been ſhewn 
under the twenty-fifth Article; and the word 
called“ has been explained at large. Nor need 
we take farther notice of the Romiſh arguments 
againſt our Ordinations. 


1. Is it right to have officers in the Church 


whole very names® are not found in Scripture ; as 
Archbiſhops, Archdeacons, &c.? 
7 2. We 


= This was the notion of Profeſſor Cartwright before · men · 


noned; ſome of the other notions might be found in Srrype's 
Annals, in the years 1570 and 1573, in the affairs of Cart- 
wright, Dering, &c,—Dering is mentioned, Vol, 3. page 27” - 
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2. We meet with three names, indeed, Bmioxowes, 
IlgeoCurepos, and Alaxovee, but we have no right to 
conclude from thence that there were rer diſ- 
tin Ranks. 

3. And ſuppoſing there were, Biſſiops ought not 
to be men of worldly dignity ; 

4. Nor Preſbyters, now called Prięſts, ſo far 
inferior to Biſhops, as they are made in the Church 
of England. | = 

5, Nor ought Deacons, appointed originally for 
purpoſes of æconomy, to be ſo much of ſpiritual and 
clerical perſons as the Engliſh make them. | 

6. Then, making eccleſiaſtical ordinations, or 
truſts, to have any dependence on temporal powers, 
in the way of patronage, or otherwiſe, is contrary 
to the nature of Chriſt's ſpiritual kingdom. Such 
ordinations muſt want completing® by ſcriptural 
Preſbyteries.—Theſe ſix objections are all of the 
puritanical caſt. 

7. But it has alſo occaſioned difficu/ty, that can- 
didates for Deacon's orders are aſked whether they 
truſt that they © are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghoſt to take upon” them the office of Deacon. 

8. And, that the ordaining Miniſters undertake 
to convey the Holy Ghoſt to thoſe whom they ordain. 
— Now in effect we have already replied to moſt | 
of theſe objections and difficulties; but a word or 
two directly oppoſed to them, may have its uſe. 

x1. When Biſhops become numerous, they 
muſt have ſome ſubordination ſettled amongſt them, 
elſe they could not act jointly, or with unity.— 

That 

He writes to Lord Burghley for relief. — I think Lord Burghley 
was both Miniſter of State and Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge.—** Of collectors for the poor, ar Deacons” — is 4 
ſynodical title of the Puritans, in 1576. Neal, 1. 232. 

" See Bingham, French Church, Book 4. Chap. 5.—Neal's 


Hiſt. Pur. Vol. 1. page 233.— Gawton's Letter to the Biſhop 
of Norwich after deprivation. 
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That ſubordination might ſometimes be tacit, 
through general reſpe&t to ſome great and good 
Prelate ; but ordinarily it muſt be by means of 
authority expreſsly given. And ſuch authority 
requires an official name to denote it, and make 
it inſtantly felt. There is nothing more in giving 
ſuch names, than providing that all things be 
done decently and in order.” If there are many 
Overſeers, how can order be maintained without an 
Head-overſeer? - But it muſt not be thought that the 
names of Archbiſhop and Archdeacon were invented 
by the Church of England: they have exiſted ever 
ſince they were wanted. Metropolitans and Arch- 
deacons have been known in the Church theſe 
fourteen hundred years. Nay, we might have 
Jerom's authority for adding Archpreſbyters®. 

X11, Suppoſing it were allowed that there were 
only two orders in the Church of Philippi, or 
Corinth; though to me it ſeems probable that the 
ETioxores might be ſuperior to the ordinary Preſ- 
byters ; yet there can be no doubt but the 4/aarics 
had three orders, and only one Biſhop in each 
church. Let then the Preſbyterians have a 
Council to govern them, I ſee no harm; but let 
us not be blamed for having Biſhops. If all are to 
go by Scripture, why do not ſeparatiſts imitate the 
orders, or ranks, mentioned 1 Cor. xi. 28. and 
Eph. iv. 11.? Our opinion 1s, that we are to 
have what, in our circumſtances, beſt anſwers, 
according to our judgment, the ends of religious 
ſociety. We conceive, that Chriſt no more in- 
ſiſted on a Preſbytery without Biſhop, than on 
Aldermen without Mayor ; or than on the newly 


appointed 
* See the reaſon for giving the unſcriptural name Sacrament, 


Art. xxv. Sect. x 1.—Chriſt is a XIroam, I Pet. v. 4. 
7 Bingham, Book 2. Chap. 16 and 21. 
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appointed Council of Sierra Leone without Super- 
intendent. 
x111. Why Biſhops ſhould have worldly dig- 
nity, ſome reaſons have been given in the third? 
Book. Let no man deſpiſe thee,” ſays St. Paul 
to Titus“, ſpeaking of the exertion of ſpiritual 
authority: if the injunction be not for Titus, 
but his flock, ſtill it lays an obligation on them, 
and on all, to prevent the contempt of the Clergy.— 
We have no good reaſon to think, that Chriſt had 
any objection to Kings being nur/ing-fathers to his 
Church, or that if St. Paul were now alive, he 
would fay, that Chriſtian Bithops ſhould not 
„ ſtand* before Kings,” and in ſuch a form as 
would help to promote the right ſpirit of courtly 
aflembhes.—At firſt, Chriſtians could only pray 
for Kings* and for all that were in authority ; but 
other means of promoting the good ends of civil 
government, they never ſeem to have avoided, as 
things not belonging to them. The revenues of 
the Church have been ſometimes applied too much 
to purpoles of Luxury ; but — a well-choſen 
Biſhop to conſider them as a 7ruf, and to diſpenſe 
them in promoting virtue, piety, and learning; in 
turniſhing libraries, &c. &c. (which- is the only 
right idea of them), they would be of immenſe value 
to the public. The Goſpel was to be preached to 
all nations : a nation, as ſuch, might become Chriſ- 
tian, of whatever ranks and orders | it conſiſted. 
xiv. Preſbyters* or Prięſts, may not be, in all 
reſpects, what _y originally* were; all * 
mu 


q Book 111. Chap, x rv. Sect. viii. 

r Titus ii. 15. 

5 Prov. xxii. 29. t 1 Tim. 11. 2. 

u Preſby ter, Preſtre, Pretre, Prieſt, (Nicholls). 

* Lardner, who ſeems to hold but two ranks, ſays Prefoyters 
were to preach, reprove, rebuke, &c. Works, Vol. 2. Introd. 
page ix. 
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muſt yield, muſt dilate, contract, and ſuit them- - 
ſelves to utility; in different circumſtances. As 

the Church encreaſed, and more nations came into 

it, Biſhops grew higher, Deacons lower; Prieſts 

were intermediate; though even then the three ranks 

were only ſuch as Clemens deſcribes. — The civil 

Magiſtrate found himſelf induced, and called 

upon, to interfere; this might take off from the 

ruling? of the Preſbyters, and turn them more to 

teaching and miniſterial offices. Only let us not 

have two different ideas of the fame word, and 

diſpute as if we had the ſame. Such contention 

muſt be endleſs. 

xv. It ſeems right that we ſhould have ſuch 

inferior miniſters as we want; as to their official 

name being Deacon, it is of no conſequence. I 

do not know that, according to Scripture, Stephen 

was a Deacon more than St. Paul:. Nor do l ſee, 

that Euſebius calls Stephen a Deacon. But if he 

had been called Deacon, he certainly did ſpiritual 
offices; Philip baptized the Æthiopian, Stephen 
worked miracles, and harangued the Jews. He 
would not have been ed for ſerving tables. 

XVI. Unleſs civil power ſupports religious 
ſociety, the maintaining of it ſeems quite inpracti- 
cable; as we have before obſerved. Suppoſe a 
company of Players choſe to profane the Lord's 
Day at Edinburgh, where it is kept with great 
ſtrictneſs, how would the church of Scotland pre- 
vent the profanation by any power merely eccleſi- 
aſtical ?—Thoſe who maintain, that © Chriſt was 


the 
Y 1 Tim. v. 17. 
= 1 Cor, iii. 5. as before, Sect. 11. Rom. xv. 8. Chriſt was 
Aaxoves Wegoro purge 7 vr F 
* Beginning of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory.— Igratius ſeems to 
conſider Deacons (that is, A:azove; reckoned with Emioxoxo; and 
@ecoCuregos) in a ſpirituai lig Os yae Beoparw Xas word 
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the only Lawgiver in his Church,” muſt give up 
in practice what they hold in theory* ,—But of this 
enough before. The nature of Patronage was 
mentioned juſt now. 

After al, the general deſigns of the Puritans, to 
ſtrengthen religious diſcipline, to make it pervade 
every order of men, and notice every immoral act, 
ſeem to me very“ laudable. Nay, it is no way 
neceſſary, for our preſent bufineſs, even to deter- 
mine which mode of Church-government is beſt, 
theirs or ours; perhaps neither may be good abſo- 
lutely, in all circumſtances; nor either bad in 
certain fituations : our Article only afferts, that 
ours is not radically faulty, ſo as to have no effi- 
cacy; fo as not to retain the eſſence of a Church“. 
— The remaining difficulties may be more amongſt 
ourſelves, 

xXV1ii. As to the queſtion, ** do you truſt that 
you are inwardly moved by ihe Holy Ghoft to take 
upon you this office,” &c. it cannot occaſion much 
difficulty to any one who has accuſtomed himſelf 
to obſerve the manner in which every good action 
or purpoſe, is, in ſcripture, referred to the Holy 
Spirit. This was our ſubjeft in Art. x. and has 
been ſeveral times mentioned ſince —Phil. ii. 13. 
James i. 17. might revive former ideas. Theſe 
rhings conſidered, the queſtion amounts to no more 
than this, Are you conſcious of good intentions in your 
preſent undertaking? are you “ in all things! 
willing to live honeſtly,” in the ſituation to which 
you aſpire ?—Befides, a candidate is only aſked 
whether he zrufs that he is moved; this implies 

uncertainty, 

d Neal 1. page 233, as before. 

© See Dr. Powell's Theſis, page 369, top. 

4 Neal 1. page 232. Claſſes, 

© See Archbiſhop Wake to Pere Courrayer, - July 9, 1724.— 


Moſh. Cent. 18. Sect. 23. 8vo. Vol. page 94. Note. 
f Heb. xiii, 18. 4 ANY 
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uncertainty, and entirely excludes enthuſiaſtic pre- 
ſumption: indeed as the Reformers were no enthu- 
ſiaſts, a man might aſſure himſelf beforehand, that 
they had no enthuſiaſtic meaning. 

Similar enquiries might be made of one entering 
into any other profeſſion, where he might poſſibly 
have an end in view diſtinct from the good of that 
profeſſion. Do you really mean to make a good 
Soldjer, or only to wear a gay uniform? are you 
inſpired by a true martial ſpirit ? So, do you really 
mean to make a good minifter, or only a tithe- 
gatherer, or a lounger ?—But if this be the mean- 
ing, you will fay, why not remove all difficulties 
by aſking the queſtion in the words which now 
explain its meaning? I ſuppoſe the reaſon is, be- 
_ cauſe the phraſe uſed, is moſt ſcriptural ; eſpecially 

for Deacons; (indeed the queſtion is not propoſed to 
Prieſts, or Biſhops;) to ſee this, one need only read 
Acts vi. 3. 5. (which is transferred into our queſ- 
tion,) and conſider circumſtances. Seven men 
are Choſen, to make a fair diſtribution of what 
bounty has thrown into a common ſtock : a qua- 
lification for this temporary office was that all ſeven 
muſt be full of the Holy Ghoſt,” as well as have a 
good character, and prudence; that is, knowledge 
of accounts, market-prices, &c. — We can imme- 
diately ſee the propriety of ſuch men having a good 
character, and being prudent ; being full of the 
Holy Ghoſt is a phraſe not now familiar; we muſt 
conſider with what it is joined: it muſt mean ſome 
requiſite for managing the temporal concerns of 

religious ſociety : might it mean, full of an holy 
temper? intereſted about Religion? a good temper 
or intention is to be referred to the Holy Ghoſt.— 
But there are many other texts which tend the 
ſame way, and would ſerve to confirm thoſe who 

framed the queſtion, in their purpoſe —Luke 1. 1 5: 
| | Acts 
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Acts vii. 55.—IX. 17, — xi. 24. — Xill. 52. — xx. 28. 
—2 Pet. i. 21. Theſe and others would ſerve 
alſo to make the phraſe more familiar to 26; and 
ny remove our greateſt difficulty in the uſe 
OI it. 

xv III. When our ordaining Minifter fays, 
« Receive the Holy? Ghoſt for the office,” &c. 
there can be no doubt of his uſing thoſe words of 
Scripture, John xx. 22.—In the office for Prieſts, 
he goes on to ver. 23. in that for Biſhops, he 
proceeds to 2 Tim. i. 6, 7. — John xx. 23. is an 
Ordination, or Conſecrat ion. 

This might be of an higher kind at firſt, than 
fince, in the ordinary ſtate of the Church, as we 
have ſeen of ſeveral things; but what could be a 
more proper way of giving a commiſſion to preach, 
abſolve, &c. than repeating the words which our 
Lord ufed when he gave the ſame commiſſion; un- 
derſtanding them in a /ower ſenſe © Suppoſe you 
had to compole a Form for the purpoſe : would 
you not fay, This muſt not be expreſſed like a 
ſecular and civil appointment; it ſhould be ex- 
preſſed in ſome words of Scripture. We preach 
not ourſelves", but Chriſt Jelus the Lord:“ we 
are not diſciples of Paul, or of Apollos, but of 
Chriſt: that commiſſion which Chriſt gave, we 
hand down from generation to generation; how can 
we more ſtrongly mark it for his, than by ex- 
preſſing it in his words ?—As the Holy Ghoſt is 
to guide us into all truth, and as Chriſt 1s to 
be with his Church to the end of the world, it 1s 

not 


2 This is not the office of Deacon; he truſts he is moved by 
the Holy Ghoſt, and does not receive it: Prieſt and Biſhop think 
in their hearts that they are truly called, and do receive the Holy 
Ghoſt, Is anything particular meant by this? | 
22 Cor. iv. 5. | 
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not to be imagined that any appointment of a 
ſacred miniſter can take place without ſome bleſſed 
heavenly influence; but it is not man who cauſes 
that influence, but Chriſt himſelf. Man only 
repzats a Form as Agent for him who inſtituted 
it. If man could convey any ſpiritual bleſſing 
by his own power, he would uſe his own words; 
the words uſed by an Herald when he proclaims 


war or peace, may ſound preſumptuous, as if he 


pretended to give one or the other; but they are 
not his own words; they are always underſtood 
to be the words of his Sovereign; and nothing 
but ſome great abuſe, can prevent their being 
effect ual. 

This form ſeems to have been quite eſtabliſhed 
in the time of Auguſtin, in the Latin Church: 
and in the Greet Church there has been in ordi- 
nations ſome mention of the Holy Ghoſt. Yet, 
in general, it is ſaid, that the Greek Forms have 
been more indicative, the Latin ones more opta- 
tive or precatory*. As, © mayeſt thou receive the 
Holy Ghoſt.” Some have thought that our ex- 
preſſions might bear that ſenſe; like, Every 


good attend you.”— Be you happy, whatever be- 
comes of me,” &c. 

xix. As we do not ſeem to have occaſion for 
an Application, 1n this Article, I will cloſe my re- 
marks upon it by a ſort of paraphraſe, of th 
words, Receive the Holy Ghoſt,” &c. | 

As Jeſus Chriſt, when he ſent his Apoſtles to 
preach the Goſpel in all the world, gave them 
his commiſſion, and promiſed a ratification of their 
authority; and as it is his will that a Commiſſion, 
in kind the ſame, though of a lower Degree, 


ſhould 
i Aug. de Trin. 15. 26. (Nicholls). 


& See a like diſtinction in the Form of Ab/olution; Art, xxv. 
Sect. iv. 
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ſhould be perpetually conferred for the benefit of 
his Church ; I, heretofore regularly appointed, do 
confer the fame on You; uſing the words of our 
Lord, as beſt conveying the nature of the Truſt; 
and leaving it to his unbounded wiſdom to fulfil 
them in that degree which ſhall ſeem to him, in 
any ſtate of his Church, moſt ſuitable and ex- 
pedient.“ 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXXVIL 


OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATES. 


Tas King's Majeſty hath the chief power in 
this Realm of England, and other his Domi- 
nions, unto whom the chief Government of all 
eſtates of this Realm, whether they be Eccleſiaſti- 
cal or Civil, in all cauſes doth appertain; and is 
not, nor ought to be ſubject to any foreign Juriſ- 
diction. 

Where we attribute to the King's Majeſty the 
chief government, by which Titles we underſtand 
the minds of ſome ſlanderous folks to be offended; 
we give not to our Princes the miniſtering either 
of God's Word, or of the Sacraments ; the which 
thing the Injunctions alſo lately ſet forth by Eliza- 
beth our Queen, do moſt plainly teſtify; But that 
only prerogative, which we ſee to have been given 
always to all godly Princes in holy ſcriptures by 
God himſelf; that is, that they ſhould rule all 
eſtates and degrees committed to their charge by 
God, whether they be Ecclefiaſtical or Temporal, 
and reſtrain with the civil ſword the ſtubborn and 
evil-doers. 


The Biſhop of Rome hath no juriſdiction in 
this Realm of England. 

The Laws of the Realm may puniſh Chriſtian 
men with death, for heinous and grievous offences. 

It is lawful for Chriſtian men, at the command- 
ment of the Magiſtrate, to wear weapons, and ſerve 
in the Wars. 


1. The 
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1. The Hifory of this Article may conſiſt of 
too ſeparate Hiſtories: and the ſecond of them 
may include the Hiſtory of the two followin 
Articles, the thirty-erghth and the thirty-ninth.— 
The firſt Hiſtory ſhould be of the Pope's Supre- 
macy; the ſecond, of the notions of thoſe, who, 
aiming at perfection, reject ſome practices which 
are ordinarily reckoned uſeful or neceſſary in 
human Life: ſuch as governing by Civil Magi/- 
trates, inflicting capital puniſiments, carry ing on war, 
poſſeſſing property, and taking oaths on ſolemn oc- 
caſions. That theſe may go together, will appear 
hereafter. | 

11, Firſt, we take the Pope's Supremacy : a great 
deal has been written on this ſubject, but it is now 
leſs intereſting than it was in the time of our 
Henry VIII. 

_ Hiſtorians tell us, that Chriſtianity was planted 
in our Iſland fo ſoon as the* Apoſtolic age; though 
it is not known what perſons firſt taught it to our 
Anceſtors. At the great Council of Nice in 325, 
it was underſtood, that the Britiſh Chriſtians were 
not brought under any foreign Patriarch or Metro- 
politan, but were an independent Church. — The 
Iſland was invaded by Saxons, who were then Ido- 
laters; and Gregory the Firſt, (or the Great) ſent 
a Monk called Auguſtin, very early in the ſeventh 
Century, to convert them. He required the Britiſh 
Chriſtians to be in ſome ſubjection to the See of 
Rome, but they refuſed. The Saxons ſhewed 

more 


= Collier's Eccleſ. Hiſtory, from Gildas, &c.—Comber's 
Advice, page 111. 

b Can. 6. Dionyſ. Exig. referred to by Comber.— This 
Dionyſus, called the Little from his ſtature, was a Scythian by 
birth, but reſided at Rome; lived to near the middle of the 
ſixth Century; was famous for making a good collection of 
Canons, & c. and is ſaid to have been the beginner of our 
cuſtom of reckoning time from the birth of Chriſt, (Ladvocat.) 
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more reſpect to thoſe by whom they had been con- 
verted, but kept clear of ſubjection. At that 
time 1t appears, that the Biſhop of Rome, (who, 
like other Biſhops, was ſometimes called Papa, a 
reſpectful appellation,) was ſubje& to the Emperor, 
and conſidered the Emperor as governing? ſacred 
perſons. Indeed the Emperors had always, till the 
time of Gregory VII. in ſome degree conferred 
the Popedom: he was the laſt Pope whoſe election 
was confirmed by the Emperor. The early Chriſ- 
tian Emperors had always ordered Councils, and 
prefided at them ; how much authority they exer- 
ciſed over the Church, appears from a great many 
Roman Laws now extant in the Corpus Juris 
civilis. — Though the Popes, in the day of their 
greatneſs, aſſumed unbounded authority, yet in 
the early times of Chriſtianity, they had only that 
precedence which naturally arole from Rome being 
the ſeat of the Empire. Under the nineteenth 
Article we had occafion to compare the ſee of Rome 
with thoſe of Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch®. 
Pope Victor, who died in 201, ſhewed a good 
deal of arrogance in the diſpute about Eaſter, and 
excommunicated ſome worthy* men who differed 
from him; but even thoſe of the Latin Church 
did not think it a duty to ſubmit. The mild and 
good Jrenæust oppoſed him, and wrote to him a 
a letter, from himſelf and the Brethren in Gaul, 
{ill extant in Euſebius.— About the year 372, 
Valentiniaus publiſhed a law, by which, in order to 

avoid 


© See Bower's Lives of Popes, Vol. 2. page goo. where 
Gregory I. ſays, that God gave the Emperor dominari ſacer- 
dotibus. 

* Art, xIx. Sect. 11. 

* See Lardner under Polycrates ; Works, Vol. 2. page 243. 

f Lardner, Vol. 2. page 157.—Euſeb. cap. 24.—Bower's 
Life of Victor. | 

e Biſhop Hallifax on Prophecy, page 336. from Moſheim. 
VOL, IV. 11 
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avoid going to profane Tribunals, Biſhops were 
obliged to refer their diſputes to the ſec of Rome: 
this might be one reaſon why the papal pretenſions 
kept riſing till the Council of Chalcedon, in 450. 
At that Council it was held, that, as there were 
two ſeats of Empire, the two Prelates who pre- 
ſided at them, ſhould be upon the ſame rank. — 
This continued till 580, when Conſtantinople 
claimed univerſal church- ſupremacy. But Phocas, 
an Emperor of flagitious character, being rather 
checked for his enormities by the- Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, and ſtrongly flattered by the“ 
Pope, declared the latter the ſupreme Governor of 
the Catholic Church. 

In the ninth Century the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
Churches ſeparated. The Pope became a ſecular 
Prince, by the Revolt of the Exarchate of Italy, 
in the contentions about Images, which muſt help 
the growth of his ſpiritual dominion. He in- 
volved, at one time or other, moſt European 
Nations in great troubles; of which there ſeemed 
likely to be no end, ſo long as he could make re- 
ligious terror, and other paſſions, operate on the 
minds of the ordinary ſubjects, and maintain a 
ſtrong feeling for the ſanctity of religious orders.— 
In England he gained an influence about the time 
of the Conqueſt, by aſſiſting the Conqueror; and 
from that time to the reign of Henry VIII. it was 
a perpetual conflict between the See of Rome and 
the rational part of the Engliſh Nation. 

The Law, in Theory, was againſt the See of 
Rome, and during the reigns of Henry IT. Ed- 
ward I. and III. and Richard II. ſeveral Statutes 


Were 


> Gregory I. ſee his Life by Bower. Phocas died 610.— 
| See Nicholls on the Ordination-oath. — Gregory's Letters to 
Phocas, are a great diſgrace to him. 
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were made, declaring the rights of England, and 
enforcing them. The Statutes of the Parliament 
at Clarendon, thoſe againſt Proviſors, and thoſe 
decreeing what is called a premmunire, are ſo well 
e. in Sir William Blackſtone's Commen— 
taries, a Book to which every one has acceſs, that 
I need not dwell upon them: it is enough to 
mention them to the Student. 

Civil wars kept the nation, for a long time, 
from exerting itſelf unanimouſly to regain its rights, 
and the Popes were always ready to take advantage 
of all diviſions.— Henry VIII. at firſt ated and 
wrote in defence of Popery, againſt Luther, from 
whence he got the Title of Defender of the Faith; 
but quarrelling with the Pope about a Divorce, he 
ſet himſelf earneſtly, with all the vehemence of a 
warm temper, and of princely loftineſs, to throw 
off the Papal Supremacy.— The occaſion might 
not be equally creditable with a pure ſenſe of 
rectitude, and a love of law and liberty; but yet 
the manner of conducting the emancipation of our 
Church and State, ſeems to have been regular, 
legal, conſtitutional; and to have implied the re- 
covery or declaration of an od right, detained for 
a while by mere violence.—The Supremacy of the 
Pope was rejected by Engliſh Papiſts: all the 
powers of the Nation united in rejecting it. 

The Neceſſary Doctrine, on the Sacrament of 
Order, contains a good account of this matter; 
plain and clear; as for the people: the work of 
Cranmer, moſt probably, who was raiſed to emi- 
nence by his efforts to redeem the kingdom. — 
Thus Henry VIII. aſſumed the Title of Head of 
the Church, in ſpite of Bulls diſcharged againſt 

him 

i Heylin, in his life of Archbiſhop Laud, page 1. has a ſhort 


account of this, —Neal's account is not long. 
11 2 
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him from Rome; and his ſucceſſors have retained 
the Title, though Elizabeth thought fit to give 
an Explanation of it in her Injunfions mentioned 
in the Article, ſimilar to the explanation in the 
paragraph which refers to them. 

Several attempts have been made, ſince the time 
of Elizabeth, to reſtore the Papal power ; a ſhort 
and clear account of which may be found in 
Biſhop Gibſon's Poſtſcript to his fifth Paſtoral 
Letter. 

Of late years, the Pope's power over the Engliſh 
Papiſts ſeems to have been much weakened, We 
have had about ſeventeen hundred of them avow 
this by ſigning their names: they call themſelves 
Proteſting Catholics. Parliament has paſt an act 
for their relief, taking place June 24, 1791. Yet 
even over theſe the Pope has ſome ſpiritual autho- 
rity : their oath only imports, that they allow him 
no temporal or civil juriſdiction” © within this 
Realm.” - And even this Oath great numbers of 
Engliſh Papiſts cannot take. Indeed, I believe 
the notion, that there ought to be ove Head of 
the Church, and that the Biſhop of Rome has good 
pretenſions to that pre-eminence, is deeply rooted 
in the minds of many.—We are told, that even 
many men of Learning and Piety,” in the 
church of Rome, are ſenſible of its errors, but do 
not chuſe to ſeparate themſelves from what they 
eſteem the true Univerſal Church of Chriſt k. 

111. Having finiſhed our firſt Hiſtory, let us 
proceed to our ſecond. — Declining, through 
ſcruple, the uſe of thoſe expedients which the 
generality of ordinary men have adopted for the 
purpoſes of human life, has ariſen from a defire 


of 


& See ſecond Appendix to Moſheim's Hiſtory.— About Dr. 


Courrayer, page 110. Comber too preſſes this point moſt of any. 
Advice, Sect. ©. page 110-130, 
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of attaining to Perfection: ſuch deſire is ſome- 
times a part of a mild, gentle, refined tem- 
per; ſometimes of an harſh and auſtere one. — 
The former, intent upon the good always likely 
to reſult from improvement; the latter dwel- 
ling on the faults and failures which ſeem to 
obſtruct it. 8 

It muſt be owned, that Magiſtracy, capital 
puniſhments, war, property, and oaths, all imply 
great 1mperfeftion. If we were as we ought to be, 
and had amongſt us no “ ſtubborn and evil-doers,” 
we ſhould have no need of Magiſtrates (much leſs 
of capital puniſhments and war) nor even of riches, 
which occaſion fo many diſſenſions, ſo much anxiety, 
and ſo many vicious a&ts.—If our veracity were 
to be relied on, oaths would be ncedleſs.— Theſe 
are real evils, though as they prevent greater evils, 
they are conſidered as benefits. Every ſcruple pro- 
ceeds upon ſomething in Scripture. 

1. The prohibition of Magiſtracy, on Matt. 
v. 5.— Xx. 25,—Gal. v. 1. 


2. Of capital puniſhments on Matt. v. 21.— 


vi. 15. | 

3. War, on Matt. v. 39—44. 

4. Riches, on Matt, vi. 19.— xix. 21—24.— 
Luke xvi. 19, &c. 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. 

5. Oaths, on Matt. v. 34. and James v. 12. 

It does not happen, that every one who declines 
one or two of the things we are ſpeaking of, 
declines them all; ſome do not allow of oaths, or 
of war, who do allow of property; but the urn 
and temper ſeems to be much the ſame in all who 
decline any; variations are moſt likely to happen 


where there is the leaſt ſolid reaſoning and plain 


ſenſe : a particular tafte, connexion, intereſt, &c. 
may ſet ſome perſons, though of this temper, 
; 11 3 upon 
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upon juſtifying to themſelves ſome! one of the 
things in queſtion; and, in ſuch caſe, their argu- 
ings will rarely fail of ſucceſs. | 

IV. The Pythagoreans ſeem to have had a diſ- 
poſition to decline ſome things, which common 
men make uſe of : their leader perſuaded the Sici- 
lian Dames to ſtrip off their more ſplendid orna- 
ments, and make an offering of them to a local 
Deity.—He made his followers ſell their patri- 
mony, lay the produce at his feet, and live in 
common, without property.— He held, that war 
was only lawful on five occaſions, ſuch as againſt 
the paſhons, and ſo on; meaning, that it was never 
to be carried on with fire and ſword. He would 
not kill even” Brute Animals.— The neceſſity of 
Laws he ſaw too clearly to be miſled. — He there- 
fore endeavoured to improve, not annihilate, 
Legiſlation. 

v. Some of the Chriſtian Fathers may be next 
mentioned. Ladlantius ſeems to make the com- 
mandment, „thou ſhalt not &:/},” to be univerſal; 
to admit of no exception whatſover: he is even 
againſt killing by word, as he calls It, that is, 
accuſing of a capital crime. God wills man to be 
ſanctum animal. He would not have a man 
fight, as a ſoldier, in the juſteſt cauſe. What he 
ſays againſt fights of Gladiators, and the expoſing 
of children, appears to me to be very good, what- 
ever the reſt may ſeein. 

The Manicheans ſcem to have“ been againſt war : 
Auguſtinè, in oppoling them, is clearly for juſt war; 


and 


1 Fielding deſcribes Col. Bath well, talking as a Chriftian 
about Duelling. 

m [Ladyocat ; collected from various Lives. 

n Lactantius de vero Cultu, cap. 20.—A, D. 306. 

o Lardner, Vol. 3. page 476. 

» Aug. Contra Fauſtum, 22. 74. 
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and argues well in excuſe for it, calling Soldiers 
non homicidas ſed miniſtros Legis,—falutis pub- 
lice defenſores. Fauſtus had been arguing againſt 
the Old Teſtament, and had inſtanced in the 
wars of Moſes. Auguſtin ſays, quid culpatur in 
Bello? 

The Pelagians were againſt gates. And againſt 
Riches a: they held, that a man ought not to /wear 
at all; and that ric} converts muſt give up their 
whole ſubſtance, or Baptiſm would not profit 
them. Auguſtin oppoſed them in both theſe 
points, though he himſelf had given up his pro- 
perty, and had perſuaded ſome to do the fame : 
as appears from his Letter to Hilarius, who had 
written from Sicily to inform Auguſtin of the 
Pelagian notions ſpreading there*. But ſeveral 
Fathers ſeem to have been againſt Oaths, thinking 
them allowed to Fews, but wholly forbidden to 
Chriſtians. As Baſil and Chryſoſtom: Jerom alſo 
and Gregory of Nazianzum might lean that way. 
Cyprian however ſeems to have been on our fide ; 
but, in early times, ſwearing was confounded 
with ſwearing by Heathen Deities; that would be 
reckoned wrong by all. Vegetius gives an account 
of the Oaths taken by Chriſtian Soldiers“: fo that 
Chriſtians did enliſt, and had a Sacramentum; they 
alſo profeſſed to honour the Emperor next after 
God. | 

vi. The Woaldenſes ſeem to have been very 
likely to take the turn of which we are ſpeaking. 

Accordingly, 

94 See the paſſages in Voſſius's Hiſt, Pelag. page 723. 727.— 

Wall on Bapt. page 179. 183. 


r See Wall, 1. 19. 21. page 182, quarto. — The Pelagians had 
ſold their property, and condemned every one who did not. — 


Auguſtin had ſold his, and had perſuaded ſome to ell theirs, 


but cenſured none who did not. | 
Quoted by Voſſius, ibid, page 727.— See alſo Lardner, end 
af 8th Volume, 
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Accordingly, Moſheim informs* us, that“ Their 
Rules of practice were extremely auſtere; for they 
adopted as the model of their moral difcipline, 
the Scrmon of Chriſt on the Mount, which they 
interpreted and explained in the moſt rigorous and 
literal manner; and, of conſequence, prohibited 
and condemned in their Society, all wars, and ſuits 
of Law, all attempts towards the acquiſition of 
wea!th, the inflicting of capital puniſhments, ſelf. 
defence againſt unult violence, and Oaths of all 
k.nds.” 

Maclaine, in his note on this paſſage, obſerves, 
that theſe perſons only meant to revive Piety, and 
oppoſe abuſes. 

Wickliffe had ſuch a maſs of corruption to re- 
move, that he might not at once difcern what was 

acticable: he ſeems to have had a tendency to 
decline ſome of the uſages of which we are ſpeak- 
ing. At the Council of Conſtance one of his 
condemned propoſitions was, © Oatks made to 
ſtrengthen human contracts and civil commerce, 
are unlawful“.“ — And Gilpin tells us, he was 
againſt capital puniſhments, and thought war 
c utterly unlawtul*,” 

Vows of poverty may be mentioned; eſpecially 
as they are generally attended with meekneſs, and 
ſet men at a diſtance {from war and bloodſhed. —ln 
France, about twenty years ago, the Convents of 
Monks living in poverty filled very flowly ; they 
fell far ſhorr of their complement. 

The German Anabaptiſis are mentioned in our 


thirty- 


t Moſheim, Cent, 12. 2. 5. 12. g vo. Vol. 2. page 454. 

2 Baxter on Councils, page 433. : 

* Gilpin's Reformers, page 79, 80.—Collier's Eccleſ. Hill. 
1. 631. mentions four Books of his on the Sermon on the 
Mount, and three Books of civil Government. | 
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thirty-eighth Article,—lI gave an account) of them 
formerly. Luther, who knew them well, deſcribes 
them in few words, as far as concerns our preſent 
purpoſe: docentes Chriſtiano* nihil efle poſſiden- 
dum, non jurandum, nullos magiſtratus habendos, 
non exercenda judicia, neminem tuendum aut de- 
fendendum, uxores et liberos deſerendos, atque id 
genus portenta quam plurima. —In Sleidan's* Hiſ- 
tory, John Matthew orders all goods to be in com- 
mon, and people bring their goods to the common 
itock ; partly, perhaps, through fear of two pro- 
phefying Virgins, who diſcovered all embezzling.— 
The Landerave tells them, they mean to overturn 
all Government *.—CGheynell ſays, the Anabaptiſts 
gy to ſea without any ordnance in their ſhips” — 
travel without any **{word,” —one of them does 
not think it lawful to be a Cutler®.” 


The firſt Socinians have been thought to originate 
from the Anabaptiſts*. In a note on Moſheim's 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory © it is ſaid, “there is this 


peculiarity 


Y Art, vii. Sect. 111. There are ſome Acts of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. againſt them. See Burn, under Diſſenters. 

= Pref. to Ennarations on Matt v, vi. vii fol. 1 page 2.— 
Works, Vol. 7. fol a paraphraſe on Chriſt's Sermon on the mount. 

2 The Latin title is, Commentaria de Statu Religionis et 
Reipublicæ, Carolo V. Cæſare. in 26 Books. It is tranſlated 
into Engliſh by Bohun.— See alſo Wall, page 414. 419. 425. 

d The Anabaptiſts refiſted Government by virtue of their 
Chriſtian Liberty,— Art. vii. Sect. 111,-And becauſe Magiſ- 
trates imply imperfection; Rogers, page 224.-- Confeſſ. Augſb. 1. 
Cap. 17. the Godly ſhall rule and poſſeſs the Earth, at laſt ; 
ergo begin directly. See Moſhetm, Cent. 16. 3. 2. 3. 16. 8vo. 
Vol. 4. page 153. 

© Cheynell on Socinianiſm, page 51. (in'T—5—38, Sid. 
Coll.) | 

4 Moſheim, 8vo. Vol. 4. page 178. Cent. 16. 3. 2. 4. 8 

e Ibid. Sect. 10. page 185. B8vo. fee allo Cheynell on Soci- 
nianiſm, page 51, 52. —for connexion between -navaptiits 
and old Socinians, —He is ſpeaking of tome ſort of Socinians 
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peculiarity in their moral injunctions, that they 
prohibit the taking of oaths and the repelling of 
tnfnries.” — The modern Socinians have not this 
peculiarity. 

vii. The reformed Churches would be all 
earneſt to clear themſelves of the imputation of 
being ſeditious, and of favouring the Anabaptiſts, 
The Helvetic Confeſſion condemns them ex- 
preſsly. The French mentions the error, about 
a community of Goods, as then ſubſiſting. The 
Scotch allows the Magiſtrates to purge Religion; 
— would it allow a pope Magiſtrate ?—The Dutch 
much the ſame; and it ſpeaks of the Anabaptiſts, 
like our thirty-eighth Article, as to holding a 
community of goods. The Bohemian 1s ftrongly 
againſt the Magiſtrate's interfering* in religious 
matters. The Auguſtan condemns the Anabaptiſts 
warmly; and mentions Magiſtracy, War, Oaths; 
and the belief of the actual final Dominion of the 
Saints. 

vIII. I rather ſuſpect our Article of aiming at 
the Puritauss: blaming the Anabaptiſts for any 
puritanical error, would be a way of throwing 
odium upon the Puritans. In the Play called the 


Puritan, one ſays, We (Puritans) muſt not ear, 
I can 


when he ſays, page 52. © God hath not given his people any 
earthly goods or poſſeſſions under the Goipel;”— there is more 
of it: printed 643. 

f It might be inquired, whether thoſe who were for the 
magiſtrate's interfering in affairs of Religion, had not the 
Magiſtrate on their fide? and thoſe who were againſt the magiſ- 
trate's interfering, had not him for an adverſary ? 

s Rogers reſers to a paſſage in the Preface to Hooker's 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity, in which it is faid, that Puritans made a 
practice of declining oaths in Courts of Law, when their brethren 
were under proſecution, and if they were ſworn, they would 
then be /ilent, But this ſeems nothing to a Doctrine of unlaau- 
fulneſs of oaths; only as it would put the Puritans upon making 
what objecticus they could, in their own defence. 
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J can tell you:“ We may lie, but we muſt not 
ſwear :”—and, © No rich thing ſhall enter into 
Heaven, you know.” — The character of Corporal 
Oath is probably intended to heighten the puritani- 
cal character, by contraſt®. 

Ix. In or near 1573, there were a ſet of Chriſ- 
tians in the Iſle of Ely, who are ſaid to have 
mixed the notions of Gnoſtics, Arians, and Ana- 
baptiſts.—They deduced from Matt. v. that they 
ought not to take any oaths; from the command- 
ment, thou ſhalt not &i,“ that all capital puniſh- 
ments are unlawful: and from Acts 1. 44, 45. 
that riches are unchriſtian. And they held other 
notions not connected with our preſent ſubject. 
They were thought worth denouncing to Govern— 
ment. 

x. The Family of Love ſeem likely, from what 
has been already ſaid of them, to have run into 
the errors of which we are treating; and in the 
Proclamation of Elizabeth“ againſt them, it is 
mentioned, that they would take an Oath before a 
Magiſtrate, and not ſcruple to deceive him if he 
was not one of their own ſect. However, Rogers 
on this Article refers to H. N.'s work, Spirit. 
Land. 6. 5, as raling at Magiſtracy, and to 
another work as encouraging men to accompliſh 
the dominion of the Saints. And alſo to paſſages 
condemning all wars, and prohibiting the uſe of 
all weapons. | 

The 9uakers take up ſome notions which the 
Anabaptiſts! laid down; they hold all war to be 


unlawful; 


d See the Play amongſt Shakſpeare's, Act 1. Scene 2 and 3. 
and Act 3. Scene 6. Peace has more hidden oppreſſions, and 
violent heady ſins (though looking of a gentle nature) than a 
profeſſed war. — This is ſaid with a wiew to Puritans. 

i See Collier's Eccleſ Hiſt. Vol. 2; page 545. 
* Biſhop Sparrow's Collection, page 171. 
i Burn, under Diſſenters. 
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unlawful; and all oaths; but they expreſsly allow 
of property, and difference of ranks, They ſpeak 
teclingly of the Civil Magiſtrates interfering about 
opinions ; but they ſeem to take for granted the 
lawfulneſs of his temporal authority®; and indeed 
their addrefles to our King have been always loyal: 
they ground their opinions on Scripture. — One 
might read an expreſſion or two of Warburton, in" 
his Alliance. 

At the Reſtoration there? was a very ſevere 
act againſt the Quakers, the tendency of which 
was, to compel them to take Oaths; but at the 
Revolution their {cruples found relief: and I hope 
a {uſſicient one, 

The Moravians, who ſtile themfelves ©* Unitas 
Fratrum,” or United Brethren” are called by 
Limborck*, Communiſlz, as having goods in com- 
mon; but I have known Perſons of Fortune mem- 
bers of that Community. Perhaps they might at 
firſt have one common flock. In 22 of George II. 
they had an act of Parliament to relieve them 
from taking Oaths; yet they make declarations 
ein the preſence of God, - conſidering God as a 
«« I/itneſs.” I oblerve they are called a “ prote- 
{tant Epiſcopal” Church.“ 

x1. We may now proceed to Explanation. 

Some, I think, have ſcrupled to ſign our Articles, 
becauſe it was originally, in the Articles of 1562, 
the Qucen's Majeſty,“ and not, „the King's 
Majeſty.” Such a ſcruple requires a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of female {overcigns. 


66 The 


m Barclay's Apol. prop. 14. » Page 91. 121. 

o Burn, under Diſſenters, 13 & 14. Chap. 2. c. 1. 

? Limborch on Ads ii. 

4 Auguſtin would tell them that they do not know what 
ſwearing is. See Wall, to. page 185. Aug. ad Hilarium. 
r Burn, under Diſſentei 3, 4to. page 525. 
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« The chief power” —in Latin, ſummam habet 
poteſtatem : which is ſometimes called the ſupreme 
or ſovereign power. 

„Foreign juriſdiction,“ can only allude to the 
ſee of Rome : however, the general terms convey 
ſomething of reaſoning.— The firſt paragraph is 
againſt the Papi/ts, the lecond againſt the I writans. 

* By which titles,” — ſupreme in eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, ſupreme in civil cauſes: this ſeems to be 
the meaning; but the grammar ſeems ſcarcely ac- 
curate. This Article is made out of one of 1 5523 
and there is more grammatical danger in alteration; 
than in original compolitionꝰ 5 

6 Slanderous folks,“ are in Latin, calumniatores : 
the Puritans are meant. — The Injunctions ſpoken of 
are in Sparrow's Collection* : we may look at them. 
« Lately*—in 15 

« To all godly Princes in Holy Scriptures” _ 
the act of a wicked pagan Prince, might not have 
made a good precedent.—But ſome (criptural pre- 
cedents ſhould be mentioned. —Exod. xxxii. 22. 
Aaron ſubmits to the Lay-lawgiver, Moſes. — 
Deut. xiii. 5. A prophet inticing to Idolatry, is to 
be put to death.—1 Kings iii. 26. Solomon judges 
Abiathar.—2 Chron. xix. 5—9. Jehoſhaphat gives 
judicial powers to ſacred perfons.—xxix: 4, &c.— 
Hezekiah gives orders to the Levites.—See alſo 
ver. 11.—ver. 21. he commands the Sons of Aaron: 
{ee alſo ver. $1.—2 Chron. xxx. 1. Hezckiah orders 
a Paſſover.—xxxi. 2. He orders the. courſes of 


Levites.— David, and Joſiah are alſo mentioned a+ 
inſtances“. 


Theſe 


+ Tſhould like to know, if it were poſſible, whether the Queen 
herſelf had any hand in tranſplanting her injunction into this 


Article. One can conceive, that her Majeſty's grammatical 
inaccuracy might remain uncorrected, 


t Sparrow's Collection, page 82. 
Scotch Confeſſion. Syntagma, page 156. 
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Theſe things are mentioned in the Explanation, 
leſt the precedents of the Old Teſtament ſhould 
not be now thought ſufficiently binding upon us 
Chriſtians, to make a part of our Proof. 

The * civil ſword,” &c. ſeems an alluſion to 
Rom. xiii. 4. no juriſdiction,” —temporal or 
ſpiritual. 

The words „ Chriſtian men occur both in the 
paragraph about capital puniſhments, and in that 
about war, which ſhews that our authorities are to 
come from the ſcriptures of the New Teſtament. — 
« Mear weapons,” is the expreſſion, probably, of 
Anabaptiſts, and the Family of Love. 

X11. Let us now go on to our Proof. 

. The King of our Realm, and not the Pope, 
18 the Head of our Church. 

2. The King is not a Miniſter of the church. 

3. Chriſtians owe obedience to the Civil Magiſ- 
trate. 

4. Capital puniſhments are not always unlawful 
in a Chriſtian country. 

5. It is not always unlawful for a Chriſtian to 
engage in war. 

Though we have now had the Hiſtory relating 
to Property and Oaths, yet the lawſulneſs of them 
had beſt be proved under the ſubſequent Articles. 

X111. The King of our Realm, and not the 
Pope, is the Head of our Church. In the third 
Book the principles of Alliance“ between Church 
and State, were briefly laid down and defended. 
There it appeared, that when a Church is com- 
poſed of the ſubjects of a ſtate, there muſt be one 
Head of both, in order to effect unity of Govern- 
ment; and that it is much more uſeful to both 
that the King (or civil magiſtrate) ſhould preſide, 
under regulations ariſing from the nature of the 

Alliance, 


* Book 111. Chap. x1v. Sect. v. 
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Alliance, than the ſpiritual Head of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſociety. So far all lies within the nation. 

As to any foreign ſpiritual 4 interfering, 
there ſeems no good foundation for it, either in the 
Law of Nature, or in the? Goſpel. And till the 
middle of the ſecond Century we are told, that 
all Chriſtian Churches were independent of each 
other, and* without any common Head. But is 
not the Church Univerſal Chriſt did mean to 
form all his Diſciples into one Body, but never 
obliged a ſmall part of his Diſciples to continue in 
communion with a large body, contrary* to all 
the dictates of Reaſon and Conſcience. Each 
particular church, as has been frequently obſerved, 
ought to conſider itſelf as part of the Catholic 
Church ; and treat the Members of all the other 
Churches as Brethren, from whom human weak- 
neſs cauſes a preſent ſeparation. This is the moſt 
likely method of forming finally a ſolid union. 

But if it were allowed, that the Catholic Church 
of Chriſt ought to have one viſible head, what 
pretenſions has the Biſhop of Rome to be that 
Head? none which can be confidered as eſtabliſhed 
by general conſent. Rome was once a ſeat of 
Empire; if Chriſtian churches, in or near that 
Empire, had Zhen occaſion to conſult together, 
lome precedence would be proper and convenient, 
for the ſake of maintaining order, and unity of 
action; reaſons of convenience, and analogy, 
might make a determination to fall, when a de- 
termination unͥſt be made, on the Biſhop of 


Rome.—But ſuch reaſons are now all againft a 
Biſhop of Rome. 


; Beſides, 
Powell, page 355. 


2 See Art, xx1,— Bingham hath ſomething on the ſubject, 
Book 2. Chap. 4. & 6. 


a (a xviii. 4-— Art. XIX. 
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Beſides, if the whole Church of Chriſt is to 
have one head, would it not now be beſt to 
fix upon one in ſome other fituation? America 
mult now be confidered, and the ſtate of Chriſti- 
anity in Africa, and in Aſia: in the Eaſt Indies 
poſhbly Chriſtianity may make ſome progreſs; 
nay, would it not be right to have an Head of 
the Church, if one be neceſſary, in different places, 
at different times, according to the actual ſtate of 
the Chriſtian world? we muſt not for a moment 
ſuppoſe worldly ambition or intereſt to throw any 
difficulties in the way: certainly the Biſhop of 
Rome never was in the office, it ſuch an office there 
be, of head of the univerſal Church of Chriſt. 

It may however be ſaid, that the Biſhop of 
Rome has exerciſed ſpiritual Power in England. 
He has; but it was one founded in no right, nor 
ever /ubmitted to, more than as the plundering of 
a robber is ſubmitted to whilſt his piſtol is at your 
breaſt. Whenever this nation has been free enough 
to be capable of making a contract, it has declared 
againſt papal uſurpations A contract ought always, 
in order to be valid, to promote the mutual 
benefit of the contracting parties; the ſpiritual 
power of Rome has been exerciſed merely for the 
benefit of Rome. | 

All Chriſtians ought, no doubt, to act for the 
good of Chriſtianity; but nothing would be more 
contrary to the general intereſts of Chriſtianity, 
than for the Pope to have authority over the 
Church of England: —we have left the Church 
of Rome from the tulleſt conviction of its errors 
and corruptions: in what way could the head of 
that Church now exerciſe authority over us, but 
in the way of controverly and perſecution? we 
ſhould re, and the event muſt be, that Roman 
and Engliſh Churches would hurt each others rc- 
ligious principles materially. 


No 
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No; if a Courayer, or if other learned and pious 
men, anxiouſly wiſh to have a Catholic church in 
faft, as well as in Theory, let them encourage 
general toleration, and quiet ſeparation of thoſe, 
who cannot conſcientiouſly hold communion to- 
gether. Let the Biſhops of Rome give up all 
ambitious and lucrative projects, let the Romiſh 
Clergy enlighten their people, as much as they are 
themſelves enlightened :—this done, the Church 
of Rome is no longer an object of our jealouſy; 
we have no longer occaſion to be upon our guard. 
Intercourſe will generate, confidence and mutual 
good opinion; thele will generate benevolence ; 
mutual benevolence is mutual attraction: attrac- 
tion produces Unity. So that the firſt approach 
to Unity, is complete independence, and ſepara- 
tion. 

Should ſuch unity prevail as to give a reaſonable 
proſpect of benefit from Councils, ſome Precedence. 
may again be wanted, In that caſe let him pre- 
ſide, who ſhall appear to be the beſt ſituated and 
qualified for preſiding. Our Iſland will ſcarcely 
aſpire to the honour. But whoever preſides, let 
him be aware of arrogance and oppreſſion |! 

I ſhould hope our firſt propoſition may now be 
conſidered as proved. 

xiv. The King is not a Miniſter of the Church, 

The reaſons given why the King ſhould be 
Head of the Church, his compulſive and pro- 
tecting power, his ability to maintain the Miniſters, 
ſhew, that, in the Alliance of Church and State, 
there is no view of his having any employ that is 
not of a temporal nature. F or prieſtly offices he 
is unqualified, and his time is occupied in others. 
Our reaſoning on this head in the third Book 
was general; and there is nothing in the Engliſh 
Church or State to be the ground of an exception: 

vol. IV, K* | But 
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But all parties being of one mind on this propoſi- 
tion, an elaborate proof of it, is unneceſſary. 

xv. Chriſtians owe obedience to the Civil 
Magiſtrate. 

Here we quit the Biſhop of Rome, and come 
to thoſe ſcruples or prohibitions, the Hiſtory of 
which we have given collectively. Let us obſerve 
of them all together, that the error of them turns 
upon not diſtinguiſhing between what is deſirable, 
and what is practicable. However defirable an 
end may be, if we adopt any impracticable mea- 
ſures, we only get farther from it; whereas if we 
begin with practical meaſures, we make ſome pro- 
greſs, however ſmall; and we may, by 5429 whey 
rance, attain our end at laſt: to content ourſelves 
with what is practicable, is the moſt likely way to 
attain what 1s ultimately deſirable. 

For proof that Chriſtians owe obedience to civil 
Magiſtrates, we may refer to Matt. xxii. 21.— 
Rom. xitl. 1—7.— Titus iii. 1.—1 Pet. ii. 13.— 
But the cogency of theſe proofs will be beſt under- 
ſtood by reading Bifhop Sherlock's Diicourle * on 
Rom. X11. 1. which I would earneſtly recommend. 

XVI. Capital puniſhments are not always unlaw- 
ful in a Chriſtian country.—In the Goſpel it 1s 
taken for granted, not ordered, that an offender 
may be puniſhed with death. — Acts xxv. 11.— 
Rom. XIII. 4. 

The Jew capital puniſhments prove, that ſuch 
puniſhments are not ſo eſſentially wrong, as never 
to be right in any caſe. And nothing of the Jew- 
iſh Law, relating to puniſhment, is repealed under 
the Goſpel. 


XxVII. Mar is not always unlawful to Chril- 
tians. 

Here again we ſay, In the Goſpel, war is not 
ordered, but taken for granted. — See Matt. viii. 9. 


Luke 
» Biſhop Sherlock's Diſcourſes, Vol. 4. Diſc. xiii. 


Luke iii. 14.— Acts x. 1, 2.—2 Tim. ii. 4. Each 
of which texts ſhould be conſidered with this 
queſtion, what would have been ſaid, had war been 
univerſally to be prohibited? Would not our 
Saviour, or St. John*® Baptiſt, have thrown in 
ſome exhortations to quit the military profeſſion ? 

Under the Old Law we find many wars; and 
the Pſalmiſt bleſſes God for teaching“ his hands to 
war, and his fingers to fight. To which no blame 
is annexed in the Goſpel *. 

XVIII. We have given a direct proof of our 
_ propoſitions, but fome indirect ſeems wanting; 

eſpecially for the two laſt. 

It may be aſked, in the firſt place, are not 
capital puniſhments inconſiſtent with the benevo- 
lent ſpirit of the Goſpel? I would anſwer, firſt, 
that every right puniſhment is a ſpecies of benevo- 
lence : and is inflicted ſimply with a deſire of doing 
good. A man by puniſhing may ſometimes do 
more good than by forgiving. 

But * thou fhalt not kill: I would here borrow 
the words of St. Paul; it is manifeſt that he 


18 


© I was glad to find Auguſtin putting a ſpeech into the 
mouth of John Baptiſt, in the way here mentioned, — Contra 
Fauſtum, 22. 74. quoted in Sect. v. 

4 Pialm cxliv. 1. 

© Would Chriſt have been called the Captain of our Salva- 
tion if all military offices had been held in utter abomination? 

The Papiſts are apt to urge, that the Pope has a right to 
Supremacy, as ſucceſſor of St Peter. The claim ſeems to me 
ſo weak, that I am unwilling to detain you upon it. Limborch, 
in his Syſtem of Theology, (L. 7. c.g & 10,) enters into the 
ſubject.— And Macknight takes notice, (Set. 70. end; on 
Matt. xvi. 19 —23.) of the worldly turn of St. Peter's mind, at 
the time when he is faid to have received his Commiſſion. — 
Limborch ſhews, both that St. Peter was not the Head of the 
Diſciples, ſo as to have any authority over them, and that the 
Biſhop of Rome was not ſucceſſor to St. Peter. —See alſo J. 
Hales's Tracts, page 251, 


K. &.'S 
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is excepted” who does not commit murder; and 
the Jewiſh practice (for this was part of the Jewiſh 
Law), makes this {till more evident. —This is a 
ſhort command, but if it were as long as a modern 
Act of Parliament, it would ſtill be liable to limi- 
tations taken from its true intent and meaning. 
For inſtance, if a man attacks my life, I am ſurely 
to prevent him from taking it, though by taking 
his;—one life muſt be loſt either way :—and if he 
attacks my property, I may defend that, otherwiſe 
my right is nothing: and if I cannot defend it but 
by taking his lite, then J ſhould ſay, he deſtroys 
himſelf; *tis the fame thing as if I hold out my 
ſword, and he runs upon it. 

A Nation, however, you will fay, is fafe, they 
may ſecure the offender, and therefore need not #k1// 
him. This may not be practicable in all caſes : 
ſuppoſe, in any caſe, it is; yet, in ſtrictneſs, what 
right has the criminal to force the community to 
maintain and watch him? if they are not obliged 
to maintain and watch him, then chey have a right 
to defend themſelves againſt ſuch attacks as he may 
be expected to make if they do not maintain and 
watch him. Let it muſt be owned, that, though 
ſome may perhaps, even by man, be given over 
to as reprobate mind, it is a rational exer- 
ciſe of mercy and benevolence, to ſecure others, 
even ſuch as had no ſtrict right to be ſpared.— 
The poſſibility of repentance is worth attending 
to: Reformation would be ſo great a good, that 
a light evil might be born for the chance of it. 

But we are only concerned with Scripture. — 
Scripture might not reveal moral philoſophy 
ſupernaturally, any more than natural philoſophy. 


A time may come when capital puniſhments may 
be 


8 Rom. i. 28. 
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be ſpared; and yet they might not be forbidden® in 
Scripture; which 1s all our concern. 

xix. In the next place it may be aſked, with 
regard to war, is it not contrary to Matt. v. 
38—41*'.? — Biſhop Burnet ſays, this is “a very 
great difficulty.“ Suppole there was a ſenſe in 
which this paſſage prohibited a// war, (as it cer- 
tainly does all forwardneſs in going to war); that 
ſenſe could not be right, becauſe one part of ſcrip- 
ture is to be interpreted ſo as to be conſent with 
other parts. 

The Sermon on the Mount is to be interpreted 
as being in ſome meaſure the language of reproof; 
the language of reproof is a part of Eloquence : 
what is intended to mortify and correct felt-futf- 
clency, is not to be interpreted exactly in the 
ſame manner as what is delivered to the ingenu- 
ous and modeſt enquirer. In what our Saviour 
delivers, each Chriſtian precept is contraſted to 
ſome fault prevailing amongſt the reputable part 
of the Jews: ſo that one ſhould keep the ſelf- 
ſufficiency and the malevolence of ſuch Jews, con- 
tinually before one's eyes: the Jewiſh character 
ſeems to have been malevolent, the Chriſtian bene- 
volent.— The Chriſtian precept now in queſtion, 
is oppoſed to the practice of Retaliation: to male- 
volent rancour, flying inſtantly, on the receipt of 
an 1magined 1njury, to ſeize eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth. — This muſt not be Chrifian conduct, 
lays our Saviour; it is not rig conduct, nay, it 

| | was 


I think I faid here, in giving this Lecture, that ſome nations 
might be ſo barbarous, or fo circumſtanced, after the publica- 
tion of the Goſpel, that rights could not be ſafe, if no crimi- 
nals were put to death: and therefore, that ſcripture could not 
well prohibit generally capital puniſhments, whatever it might 
have done if publiſhed in times very much improved, 
| Barclay's Apology, Prop. 15. 
1 
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was never intended to be Jewiſh. —But why is it 
not right?! becauſe it is not the moſt effectual way 
to baniſh all injuries from the world, and to perfect 
human happineſs :—1t is a natural movement, on 
the receipt of an 1njury, to fly to revenge; but 
this muſt be checked: it ſhould be a Rule, to yield, 
to bear, to give way a little, as we do to a bodily 
grote, when it would otherwiſe be painful: great 
good would ariſe from the practice of this rule; 
we ſhould find the imagined 1njury no real one; 
or we ſhould ſoften the offender, or we ſhould 
bind to us by ties of gratitude, one of an haſty 
but generous temper. It 1s not, however, to be 
underſtood, that this rule 1s invariable, or univer- 
ſal, any more than another; when puniſhment will 
clearly anſwer a better end, and can be inflifted in 
the genuine ſpirit of benevolence, 1t muſt be ap- 
plied; elſe there is a voluntary neglect of the greater 
good, But, commonly, men want much more per- 
ſuading to yield, than to pumiſh, The miſtake 
with which we are now concerned, 1s this; if a 
Rule is given, it is taken as an only, or /ngle Rule; 
whereas, though each rule is given ſingly, it is not 
meant to exclude other Rules. One rule is, to 
let our light ſhine before men; another, not to 
let our left hand know what our right doeth; both 
excellent Rules! on different“ occaſions : but nei- 
ther of them can be followed ſingly, on all occa- 
ſions. Theſe limit each other; but every rule, 
if not limited expreſsly, is to be underſtood to be 
ſo tacitly, by conſiderations of the greateſt good. 
The very next words to our difficult paſſage, are, 
« Give to him that aſketh thee; and from him 

that 


& Matt. xii. 37. makes our final ſentence to depend upon 
our words. Rom. ii 6, &c. on our a&ions.—l need ſcarce ſay, 
that reference is here made to Matt, v. 16. and vi. 3. 
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that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.“ 
— Another excellent Rule, in its place :=no one 
has ever followed this without limitation ; and yet 
it would be difficult to aſſign any reaſon why it is 
more variable, or liable to limitations, than that 
which immediately precedes it. 

This may ſuffice to ſolve our difficulty ; but 
I cannot quit it without obſerving, how irkſome 
it is to be obliged to urge anything, which can 
have any tendency to leſſen the force of that 
divine rule, yield to evil, © give place unto 
wrath ;”—a rule dictated by that wiſdom, which 
is from above, delivered from the mouth of him 
who knew what was in man: a rule ſo much 
wanted, and ſo replete with good, that one would 
not ſoon find one's ſelf weary of expatiating on its 
complicated benefits to mankind. 

This is all the indirect proof I will give.— 
Any one might conſult Grotius de Jure, &c. 
I, 2. 6, &c. 

xx. If any application were wanted, we might 
obſerve, with a view to mutual conceſſion, that war 
is generally, or always, owing to ſome defect in 
Wiſdom or in Virtue; to miſtaking rights, to am- 
bitious reſtleſſneſs: though we cannot own, as a 
conſequence, that no Natioa can lawfully defend 
itſelf. To give up lelf-defence is impracticable. 
—] have wiſhed to impreſs the diſtinction be- 
tween what is deſirable, and what is practicable: 
and therefore I will conclude with the following 
incident: we are told, that the Penſy/vantans, after 
high profeſſions of ſuffering anything rather than 
fight, determined to retake by force, a floop 
from a Pirate. 

The 


Reference is here made to John ii, 25. — Rom. xii. 19. 
and James iii. 17. 
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The excuſe they made was”, that they did 
it as Magiſtrates, not as Quakers. The account 


is taken from a printed Book of Trials; of George 
Keith, and others. 


m Leſlie's Srake in the Graſs, Sect. 18. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXXVIII. 


OF CHRISTIAN MEN'S GOODS, WHICH ARE NOT 
COMMON. 


HE Riches and Goods of Chriſtians are not 

1 common, as touching the right, title, and poſ- 

ſeſſion of the ſame, as certain Anabaptiſts do falſly 

boaſt. Notwithſtanding, every man ought, of 

ſuch things as he poſſeſſeth, liberally to give alms 
to the poor, according to his ability. 


———— _ — ͤ Hj—U—?. 


1. Having taken the Hifory of this Article 


into the Hiſtory of the preceding, we may begin 
with Explanation. 


11. The Title is in the ſame form with thoſe of 


the twenty-ſixth and twenty-ninth, on which we 
have had ſome remarks. 

The Latin title ſeems obſcure ; De illicita bono- 
rum communicatione; may it be tranſlated, Of 
the unlawfulneſs of acting as if all goods were 
common ?—that ſeems likely to be the meaning. 

„ Chriſtians,” —this word ſhews, as before, that 
our concern 1s only with the Scriptures of the New 
Teſtament, the true meaning of which we ſuppoſe 
lome of our Chriſtian Brethren to have miſtaken. 

Our Article conſiſts of two ſentences; the firſt 
of which expreſſes rights and duties of perfect 
obligation; the ſecond, thoſe of imperfect obliga- 

tion, At firſt ſight it ſeems odd to inſert in an 
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Article, a duty, of the practice of which the 
Agent is to be the ſole judge; ſuch a duty ſeems 
only matter of exhortation: yet we have had 
ſimilar inſtances in the thirty-ſecond and thirty- 
fourth Articles. And where the miſtake of our 
brethren, who differ from us, depends very much 
upon taking indeterminate duties of Scripture for 
determinate, there it is immediately neceſſary to 
mark out the difference. But it is proper alſo to 
do it, when a ſtrict duty of perfect obligation 
would ſeem harſh, and contrary to Chriſtian bene- 
volence, if its defects were not ſupplied by a free 
voluntary duty. In Article xxx11. it ſeemed proper 
to ſet marriage in an honourable light, by ob- 
ſerving, that to ſome perſons it might be the ſtate 
productive of the greateſt virtue: 4 here, it ſeems 
proper to fet ſtrict Juſtice in an honourable light, 
by ſhewing, that it is the ground of all that volun- 
tary Benevolence, which is contraſted with it, and 
which cannot be reduced to determinate rules with- 
out more harm than good.—The inſtitution of 
property thus appears in its true light, and is 
{cen as greatly beneficial to mankind. 

111. I fee nothing more for explanation. 

And for Pro, I ſee but one propoſition. 

The inſtitution of Property is not contrary to 
the Golpel.” 

For as to beneficence, that 1s not mentioned as a 
matter m diſpute, but only as completing the idea 
of moral and Chriſtian duty, with regard to pro- 
perty; and as ſhewing property to be uſeful. 

The direct proofs of our propoſition, to he 
found in Scripture, are very numerous: I will only 
aim at mentioning a number which may be ſuffi- 
cient. —In Matt. v. 42. giving and lending, both 
imply property: ſo in Matt. vi. 3. do alms.— 


Thoſe of whoſe miſtake we are now treating, 
ground 
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ground their notions very much on our Saviour's 
Sermon on the Mount. From John xix. 27. it 
appears, that St. John had an home, which af. 
forded a reſidence to the bleſſed Virgin Mary.— 
We may read alſo Rom. xi. 13. as marking, 
(like the texts from St. Matthew,) both the duties 
mentioned in our Article, determinate and inde- 
terminate. 2 Cor. vil. anſwers the ſame purpoſe, 
and ſhews (ver. 13.) that Chriſtians had in St, 
Paul's time, unequal ſhares of property. Eph. 
iv. 28. forbids fealing, and adviſes induſtry for the 
purpoſe of raifing a fund for beneficence — 1 Tim. 

v. 8. ſhews an uſe of property prior even to bene- 
— ſelf. 1 Tim. vi. 17. preſuppoſes not only 
property, but even riches. James iv. 13. pre- 
ſuppoſes traffick, or Commerce, And particular 


perſons who were polleſſed of property, are ſpoken 


of with commendation : Cornelius, Philemon, 
Gaius. Not to mention Zachzus*, or Joſeph of 
Arimathea. 

1V. This direct proof muſt be ſurely ſufficient; 
but the indirect ſeems to require the greater atten- 
tion on the preſent Article. Vet it may be here 
obſerved of every text which is brought againſt 
the inſtitution of property, that no ſenſe of it can 
be admitted, which is not conſiſtent * with ſome 
ſenſe of the texts already quoted. I imagine we 
need not examine, as ſeeming to favour our ad- 
verſaries, more paſſages of Scripture than Matt. 
vi. 19, — Matt. xix. 16, &c. about the wealthy 
young man to whom Chriſt propoſed ſelling all he 
had.— Luke xvi. 19, &c. about the rich man and 
Lazarus.—Acts ii. 44, 45. about the firſt Chriſ- 
tians having all things in common; and 1 Tim. vi 


9, 10 
2 Luke xix. 2, &c. 


> As before, Art. xxxvII. Set. xix. 
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9, 10. or ſome paſſage of like import, expreſſing 
the miſchiefs attending riches. 

v. Matt. vi. 19. is only a comparative expreſ- 
ſion, though it has, no doubt, been ſometimes 
underſtood abſolutely. Its 2 only is, that 
men ought to prefer heavenly treaſures to earthly. 
We have had inſtances of this negative mode of 
compariſonꝰ before. | 

vi. With regard to Matt. xix. 16, &c. the 
propoſal made by Chrift to the wealthy young 
man, 1s certainly one intended for extraordinary 
emergencies. It cannot be made a ground of 
action in ordinary life, without the kind of pro- 
portion mentioned in the eleventh Chapter of the 
firſt Book, If the rich young man was, in his 
circumſtances, to act in ſuch a manner, how am 1 
to act in my circumſtances? 

This might ſuffice; but even take the tranſaction 
as it was in our Saviour's time, and it is no an— 
nulling of the inſtitution of property. A very 
great act of beneficence is held forth, or propoſed, 
on a very great occaſion; ſuch as might be pro- 
poſed on ſome few other great occaſions; ſuch as 
the captivity of a parent, an invaſion of one's 
country, a ſtruggle for civil liberty, &c. bur ] ſee 
no hint of any diſapprobation of the inſtitution of 
Property. —It does not appear that the refuſal was 
blamed ; it does not appear to me, that the dona- 
tion would have been accepted. 

This might ſuffice as an anſwer to our objection, 
but it may be uſeful to reflect a little more on a caſe 
which has had very important“ effects. 

When the young man began to confer with our 
Lord, no one preſent had any idea of riches Pac 

indee 


© ObjeQtions to Art. xxV11. 
1 Aug. ad Hilarium.— Wall, page 183, quart, 
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indeed till the very end of the conference; and 
then the mention of them was incidental. A 
worthy and amiable youth, of a wealthy family, 
had an ambition, turned, as I hope many others 
have, towards religious perfeAlion : he ſeems to 
have been perſuaded, that he had pretty nearly 
attained his end. Jeſus having become known and 
celebrated, this young man comes to confer with 
him. He hopes to be told, that he is very near 
perfefion : * what lack I yet — Jeſus beholding 
bim, loved him.” He loved this worthy youth 
how ſanguine ſoever he might be; and loved him 
too well to flatter him. Perfection? alas! man _ 
not attained to that; it may be an object of 
fuit, a mark to look forward to; but that man is 
very imperfectꝰ indeed, who thinks he has already 
attained perfection: what Jack I yet?” you ſay; 
ſce here my diſciples ; is there nothing for you to 
aim at ? what think you of becoming one of them? 
we have a religion to publiſh, which will be as 
great a bleſſing to mankind as they chuſe to let it 
be: the religion of the Meftah., Is there now 
nothing to do for one who aims at religious per- 
fection? He who publiſhes this religion muſt be 
my diſciple : and I have not where to lay my head! 
he muſt call the poor his brethren: he himſelf 
muſt be poor in ſpirit :—you are alarmed; and well 
you may; for being my diſciple might be the ruin 
of your fortune; nay, it might coſt you more than 
fortune; you might have to take up your Croſs, 
if you followed me. — The young man's ſanguine 
hopes are all blaſted. He had been flattered into 
an expectation of better things: he retires, morti- 
hed, and dejected.— Our Lord, without blaming 


him, takes occaſion to obſerve, that the rich will 


with Auer (Jox0xws) be made uſeful in ſpreading 
his 


e See Phil, iii. 12. 
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his religion: though there is no natural impoſſi- 
bility of their becoming converts, it is not to be 
expected. On ſome accounts the poor* will be 
more eligible, at firſt; yet whoever does ſacrifice 
worldly advantages for the ſake of Chriſtianity, 
thall be amply rewarded. 

This is the idea which the paſſage conveys to 
me. Yet it is not to be expected that we ſhould 
fee all the reaſons which our Saviour had for any 
meaſure that he took*®. And it is poſſible he 
might, on many occafions, eſpecially at firſt, avoid 
a language perfectly clear and explicit; and intend 
only to {et men on thinking for themſelves. I can 
conceive it poſſible, that he had no thoughts of 
engaging the young man to be his diſciple : why 
ſhould he have a youth to follow him? why ſhould 
he incur the ſcandal of inveigling pious young 
men of fortune from their parents? 

As to the expreſſions, © go arid fell that thou 
haſt“ —“ come and follow me”—they ſeem to 
amount to no more than a propoſal; they make 
that propoſal in a clear and lively way; but only 
to the purpoſe which we have mentioned. — We 
may conſider the caſe of this young man as an 
inſtance of what '1s delivered Luke xiv. 26—33; 
and that paſſage as illuſtrating this. On the whole, 
the account of the rich young man, ſhews no 
abſolute perfection in parting with one's fort une: 
great occaſions may happen, when we may be called 
upon to make great ſacrifices. Ordinarily, per- 
tection may be plain rugality. | 

VII. The parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
Luke xvi. 19, &c. is calculated to have a very 
good effect in producing a right 2 of riches, but 

does 

* 1 Cor. i. 26. 28 — James ii. 5. 


3 Art. x1v. this caſe was mentioned; Sect. 1v. in the way 
of objection; to which the anſwer was given, Sect. v. 


* 
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does not ſeem to have been intended to terrify men 
out of the poſſeſſion of them. It repreſents two 
extremes in human life, ſplendor and indigence: 
death intervenes, and then there is a reverſe; he 
who had been high in this world, is in a ſtate of 
torment; he who had been low and wretched, is 
in a ſtate of bliſs: the rich man intreats him who 
had been poor, to adminiſter ſome relief; but all 
intercourſe is cut off. 

It is not to be inferred that every rich man muſt 
be in ſuch a ſtate of inferiority to him on whom he 
had looked down in this world ; but only that he 
may be ; that is, if he be wicked, and the. poor 
virtuous and good. Ho little do the generality 
of rich men attend to what fo plainly follows from 
the belief of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments! How do they ſuffer imagination and habit 
to repreſent to them the ſcenes of this life as con- 
tinued into another 

That repreſentation, then, which will awaken 
men from ſuch dreams of prejudice, wants nothing 
more to make it of the utmoſt importance. It 
prompts every rich man to ſay, of every poor 
wretch with whom he has had any intercourſe; 
great and luxurious as I am, and mean and 
deſtitute as this miſerable creature is, it may hap- 
pen, through my folly and his goodneſs, that he 
may be exalted to rejoice in the ſociety of Angels, 
whilſt 1 am abaſed to undergo the torments of 
Hell, and the taunts and inſults of Devils; nay, 
I may one day be glad to be a ſuppliant for re- 
lief and affiſtance, to him, who now intreats my 
help in vain.” 

This beipg the thing particularly wanted, we 
may allow it to be the thing particularly meant.— 
And therefore we. need not trouble ourſelves to 
Inveſtigate what the crime of the rich man was: 


he 
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he was condemned, Zherefore he had been wicked; 
the poor man was rewarded, therefore he had been 
good: though certainly a rich man may be good, 
and a poor man wicked. That the good in every 
ſtation, will be happy, and the bad miſerable, is 
proved in all parts of ſcripture: ſo that when we 
are told, that a man is happy after death, we may 
take his goodneſs for granted; as we may the 
wickedneſs of the damned. - The end of the para- 
ble then was, to impreſs upon the minds of the 
rich, that thoſe whom they now deſpiſed, or op- 
preſſed, might hereafter, whilſt they were caſt 
down beneath all earthly meanneſs, be ſoaring far 
above all earthly grandeur. — Suppoſe a rich man, 
by meditation on this parable, to acquire an habit 
of feeling this, and of repreſenting it to himſelf 
whenever he has any buſineſs or converſation with 
any poor perſon; though it need not make him 
throw his wealth into the ſea; yet what an hea- 
venly diſpoſition it muſt generate in him! what 
mildneſs and humility ! what condeſcenſion, huma- 
nity, and even reſpect for the poor and needy! 
viii, Much has been ſaid of Acts 11. 44, 45. 
(and 1v. 32. 34.) but it does not appear to me, 
that property amongſt Chriſtians was ever aboliſhed. 
They were called upon, by the exigencies of the 
times, to offer large contributions for the ſupport 
of the poorer converts; fo large, that they were 
obliged to /e// ſome poſſeſſions in order to make 
them. But all was voluntary beneficence. Indeed 
after the ſales were made, and the produce thrown 
into a common ſtock, that ſtock was poſſeſſed by 
Chriſtians in common. And popularly ſpeaking, 
before ſuch fales, the generoſity of the richer con- 
verts was ſo great, that all might be ſaid to be 


welcome to every thing that any poſſeſſed. bt 
the 
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the expoſtulation in Acts v. 4. clearly implies 
the continuance of property; and Acts ii. 46. 
ſhews, that Diſciples kept their houſes. — Nay, 
if Chriſtians had, ſtrictly ſpeaking, given up their 
property at firſt, we could only infer any rule 
for ourſelves by that proportion, or compariſon 
of circumſtances, of which we juſt now ſpoke. 
Lucian mentions Chriſtians as having things in 
common, and in the ſame popular ſenſe, in which 
I underſtand the two paſſages in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles®. | 

IX. Such paſſages as 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. only 
expreſs facts, not any general doctrine, or Theory. 
— Many evils, no doubt, ariſe from the abuſe of 
riches; and the deſcription of an abuſe is ſome- 
times apt to make well-meaning men fo eager to 
avoid 1t, that they go much farther than was in- 
tended, Breaking a bad habit requires ſometimes, 
at firſt, almoſt as much reſolution as parting with 
a Limb; and therefore the Scripture tells us, we 
muſt be ready to part with a limb if it offend us, 
or be the occaſion of our ſinning:—but advice to 
correct an abuſe, is not to be miſtaken for advice 
to throw away the ½ of anything'; we are ad- 
viſed to reform the abule of anything in order that 
we may afterwards have all the advantages from 
it, which it is capable of producing. Spiritual 
power has been abuſed by the Biſhops of Rome; 
that 1s a good reaſon for a reform, but not for 
laying aſide all Ordinations. 

Here we cloſe our proof, direct, and indirect. 


TX. Al 


" See Lardner's Works, Vol. 8. page 71, bottom; or 
Lucian's Peregrinus. 


See Matt. v. 29, 30.—Origen's mutilation was remedying 
an abuſe by taking away the uſe; and that by parting with a 
Limb. Matt. xix. 12. 
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x. An Application might lead us to conſider 
the rules of voluntary beneficence ; and to inquire, 
whether any reſtraints might be laid on the ac- 
cumulation of property ?— But theſe things not 
being our immediate concern, I forbcar to enter 
upon 1 them. 


ARTICLE 
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eL ALA, 


OF A CHRISTIAN MAN's OATH. 


S we confels, that vain and raſh Swearing is 

forbidden Chriſtian men by our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and James his Apoſtle; fo we judge, that 
Chriſtian Religion doth not prohibir, but that a 
man may ſwear when the Magiſtrate requireth, 
in a cauſe of faith and charity, ſo it be done ac- 
cording to the Prophet's teaching, in juſtice, 
judgement, and truth. 


— — . — — 


1. The Hiſtory of this as well as of the fore- 
going Article having been given under the thirty 
ſeventh, we immediately look whether we have 
anything before us, which requires Explanation. 

11. Vain and raſh ſwearing,“ is oppoſed to 
that which is important, and deliberate, or done 
upon principle: it ariſes from habit, and is intro— 
duced for no good purpoſe; it muſt have ſome 
motives, but they are ſome kind of wrong ſenti- 
ments; often parts and kinds of vanity. 

„Forbidden Chriftian men,” here again our 
concern is only with Chriſtian Scripture: the paſ- 
lages referred to, when Chriſt and St. James are 
mentioned, are Matt. v. 34, &c. and James v. 12. 

Me judge” —cenſemus—this is not dogmatical. 

* Doth not prolibit” ſuppoſe a man thought, 
that Scripture diſcouraged ſwearing, even in evidence, 

L'L 2 and 
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and that it was moſt ſafe to avoid it; ſtill he 
-might allow, that Scripture did not prohibit It. 

« When a Magiſtrate requireth,” —this is op- 
poſed to the vain and raſh ſwearing; — therefore, 
though a man might uſe vain and raſh ſwearing 
before a Magiſtrate, yet that is not the thing meant 
here. The vain and raſh ſwearing here meant, the 
Magiſtrate is ſuppoſed to have no concern with; it 
is ſuppoſed to be in private life. 

* In a cauſe of faith and charity,” in causa 
fiaei et charitatis; —that is, from motives of aſcer- 
taining the truth, that Juſtice may be done; and 
of doing god. idem facere is to create confidence, 
or make one's ſelf believed: —cauſa ſeems to be uſed 

by Cicero where we ſhould now uſe the word ae; 
in a cauſe of faith and charity, may therefore mean, 
in a caſe which requires credit to be eſtabliſhed for 
the ſake of knowing the real {tate of 1t, as a ſte 
to doing Juſtice : or in a caſe, in which, by taking 
an oath, you may do an act of charity or benevo- 
leuce. Dr. Ogden ſeems to have had our exprel- 
ſion in his mind, when he uſes the expreſſions, 
* in cauſes of importance, for the ſake of Truth, 
in ſupport of *Juſtice, at the call“ of Charity ;” 
—Luther®* ſays, we may ſwear if commanded by 
the Magiſtrate, or if not commanded, yet from 
motives of charity, as we may do other things not 
quite regular : — But in our Article, ſeemingly, 
both in the caule of Faith and the cauſe of charity, 
the Magiſtrate commands our evidence.—It fo, it 
may be ſaid, we cannot make ourſelves perfect 
judges what kind of cauſe or caſe it is. It ſeems as 
if we could not ; but an Article is not for pra alice; 


it 


2 Fifth Sermon on the Commandments, Vol. 2. page 63. 
12mo. 


b Works, Vol. 7. Enarrations on the Sermon on the Mount, 
— On Matt. v. 34. or thereabouts. 
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it only lays down what is rig/t every man muſt 
avoid oaths, in caſes not ot faith and charity, as 
much as he can*.— The concluding part of our 
Article does alſo point out what is right; adopt- 
ing the words of the Prophet Feremiah*® ; which 
ſeem alſo to be uſed in other places; and to denote 
{wearing honeſtly and ſincerely. 

111. We will now come to Proof. 

Solemn oaths, taken in obedience to authority, 
and from benevolent motives, are not forbidden 
by the Goſpal.” 

Furſt we will take ſome direct proots of this 
propoſition. 

Under the old Law, {wearing by Jehovah was 
conſidered as a mode of profeſſing to ſerve him; 
in preference to Idals. As Goliah curled David by 
his Gods, ſo a Jew ſwore by Jehovah. In this 
light we are to fee Deut. vi. 13.—Plalm Ixiii. Ir. 
— id this idea want confirming, any one might 
conſult Iſaiah Ixv. 16. And the paſlages referred 
to in the margin of that text, which 1s introduced 
into our Article. 

In the New Teflament, we may look at Matt. 
xxvi. 63. obſerving, that whatever was ſaid in 
anſwer to adjuration, was ſaid upon Oath. And 
we ſhould read Mark viu. 12. for the ſake of the 
«, (in Engliſh verily) which is ſometimes a particle 
of ſwearing, an{wering®* to & in Hebrew. — The 
Helvetic Confeſſion ſays, « Chriſtuser Apoſtolif jura- 


runt; 


< After all, the expreſſion, *in a cauſe of faith and charity,” 
may allude to ſomething which I have not ſeen. Or it may be 
taken from Luther, and made leſs clear by alteration, Luther 
ves, to my mind, a more diſtin conception than our Article. 
Bur Dr. Ogden is perfectly clear. 
6 Jer. IV. 3» 


e See Parkhurft's Greek Lexicon under EI. Si je Paime! is 


not an cath ; but a pretty powerful exclamation, Diderot. 
f Confeſ. Helvet. ad finem, 
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- runt;” the inſtances of Chriſt we have juſt men- 
tioned: St. Paul ſeveral times uſes expreſſions, 
which may with propriety be called Oaths. As in 
Rom. i. 9.—1 Cor. xv. 31. where the particle n 
denotes an Oath.—2 Cor. i. 23. is too ſtrong to 
need any remark; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
2 Cor. xi. 31 Gal. i. 20. is very plain; as well 
as Phil. 1. 8.— In the Epiſtle to the Hebrews the 
Deity is mentioned as ſwearing, Heb. iii. 11. 
(where « again occurs), and Heb. vi. 16, 17. 

Iv. But, as in the preceding Article ſo here, it is 
the indirect proof which requires the greateſt atten- 
tion. — The 2uakers® are very peremptory in object- 
ing the two paſlages already mentioned, Matt. v. 
3337. and James v. 12. but they do not, that 
I perceive, uſe Matt. xxiii. 16—22. theſe free 
paſſages ſhould be in view together. And from 
them, taken together, I think the truth of our 
propoſition cannot be diſproved. 

I do not perceive that the Quakers, or others, 
have made their ſuppoſed prohibition of ſolemn 
oaths conſiſtent with our direct proof: till they do 
that, they cannot be allowed to have the true ſenſe 
of Scripture. 

The paſſages on which the objection is founded, 
have no relation to the acts of the Magiſtrate, as 
Luther obſerves : oaths taken in obedience to autho- 
rity, are not affected by them. Neither do they 
prohibit {wearing by the Deity himſelf : people may 
indeed {wear in private by the Deity himſelf, pro- 
fanely and blameably ; but that was not, ſeemingly, | 
a cy//om amongſt thole who are reproved in the 
New Teitament : indeed the reaſoning in both the 
paſſages of St. Matthew, ſhews, that it was care- 
fully avoided; and on that avoiding, all excuſes 
were built. 

All 


s Barclay's Apology, Prop. 15. Sect. 10. 
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All the oaths ſpecified by Chriſt, were vain and 
childiſh, though connected with the Jewiſh religion; 
for the people who uſed them, were not, as in our 
days, diſſolute and licentious; but formal and pre- 
ciſe. We have not, that I know of, any ſet of 
people amongſt us, who have the © form" of God- 
lineſs,” and yet accuſtom themſelves to a ſet of 
pious oaths, excuſing themſelves by ſaying, that ſuch 
as they take, are uo oaths. Yet this ſeems to have 
been the caſe amongſt the Jews; the very Scribes 
and Phariſees! ran into the moſt frivolous and un- 
meaning diſtinctions, between thoſe ſayings which 
were real oaths, and thoſe Jike ſayings which were 
no oaths. Now ſayings like oaths, yet accounted 
no oaths, would produce two faults; one, hypo- 
critical profaneneſs, the other, deceit and fraud,— 
Matt. v. 33—37. ſeems to turn more upon the 
former, and Matt. xxiii. 16—22. more upon the 
latter. —If it ſhould be thought, that , © he 
is a debtor,” Matt. xxiii. 16. 18. means only, as 
oppoſed to vdev egi, it is nothing,” to denote a 
real oath; ſtill the two faults, prolaneneſs and falſ- 
hood, would, in fact, ariſe; and would both deſerve 
ſevere reprehenſion. 6 | 

I remember to have heard very young and very 
ignorant people, uſe words like oaths, and then 
excuſe themſelves, by ſaying, that they had not 
(worn; but grave, religious people have not, I 
think, amongſt us, any ſuch ſyſtem of hypocritical 
profaneneſs. That our Saviour ſpoke of common 
converſcaio, appears from the word Aoyes, fermo, 


diſcourle : and (Luther thinks) from the terms 


<< yea, yea; nay, nay“.“ 


We 


i Matt. xxiii. 16, 16. 
& April 21, 1792. The accounts given me this day, by a 


Captain in the Navy, of oaths in trials in the Admiralty-court, 
are curious. 


b 2 Tim. ii. 5. 


He ſays, that people of different Nations and 
| Religions, 
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Me can conceive, that it might be worthy of 

our Lord to check ſuch folly. It was profane and 
impious; and ſo had a tendency to debaſe and 
bring contempt upon religion: it muſt alſo greatly 
weaken and looſen mens principles of veracity.— 
But why might not the evil moft immediately in 
view, be, its hurting the dignity and the obliga- 
tion of ſolemn oaths ? and fo occafioning perjury ? at 
leaſt, ſtopping ſuch fooliſh oaths as the Jews made 
uſe of, is rather ſupporting folemn oaths, than diſ- 
couraging them. And is perfectly conſiſtent with 
fuch as St. Paul uſed. 

v. With regard to St. James, he ſeems to have 
had the ſame view of the ſubject with our Saviour 
when on the Mount. He mentions 7wo of the 
fame frivolous oaths, but goes no farther : inſtead 
of going on, he ſays, as a kind of et cetera, 
c neither by any other oath;” - which muſt mean, 
any other ſuch oath; we cannot conceive his 
thoughts to leap from ſuch a train of trifling pro- 
faneneſs, to a ſolemn, devout, deliberate oath by 
the Supreme Deity himlelf. — Let your yea be 

yea,“ 


Religions, will ſwear anything, and flatter themſelves they are 
not perjured, if only the form of taking the oath differs, in any 
thing, from that to which they have been accuſtomed. And 
methods are uſed, by thoſe belonging to the Court, to hit off 
their modes of ſwearing: one man, while a foreigner is taking 
an oath, will hold up one finger, another two fingers, a third 
preſents a Cruciſix; and ſo on; meaning to uſe that form, which 
the witneſs will deem binding. | 
The chief caſe in which theſe oaths are taken, ſeems to be, 
when enemy's 'property has been taken under neutral colours ; 
then the neutral Captain ſwears the property to be neutral : 
there are always papers concealed ſomewhere, ſhewing the real 
caſe: and others, counterfeits, to produce to Captors. 'The 
real papers, had, in one caſe, been found, and the Captain, not 
knowing that, ſwore to the counterfeits: on the real papers 
being produced, he dropped down. dead. One could not hear 
ſuch an account, from reſpectable authority, without recollecting 
the death of Auanias,—Atts v. 5, 
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yea,” has been underſtood to mean, * ſpeak the 
Truth ; and therefore to imply, that the Jews had 
run into falſhood. He concludes with, ** leſt ye 
fall into condemnation,” vo xgiow”. 

Our Lord had marked the origin of ſuch folly, 
ex Ts Wornen ; St. James points out the conſequence. 
But ſuch Bp as are deſcribed in our Article, 
would ſcarcely be ſaid to proceed from evil, at leaſt, 
in the ſpeaker : though, as before, oaths, in gener al, 
may imply, ſome preſumed imperfection | in mens 
general veracity ®. 

As the Quakers will allow of nothing but literal 
conſtruction, one might aik them, in the way of 
argumentum ad hominem, how they underſtand * 
Matt. v. 40. 

I will here cloſe my indirect proof, preſuming 
that objections to our propoſition are now removed. 

vi. If we had 7zime, I might make ſome Appli- 
cation, by offering a few remarks on Perjury, and on 
profane ſwearing, ſuch as ſhocks our ears in modern 
times; but this is at preſent impracticable :—per- 
jury I have treated in a Syſtem of Morality; and 
profane {wearing is attacked in a very maſterly 
manner, in Dr. Ogden's Sermons on the Com- 
mandments. 


| For dv xew0w, the MSS, Steph. iſt. and Veleſ. read eis 
dong, which Grotius adopts: how ſuch hypocritical oaths 
may make men fall into hypocriy, is intelligible enough. 

m The Firſt Bodleian MS. has ex e . 

n Art. xxxV11. Sect, 111. 

„ P. S. When I appealed to this Text I believe I was not 
aware of Dr. Ogden's appeal to the ſame (Serm. v. on the 
Comniandments, Vol. 2. page 57. duodecimo.)— He ſays, It 
is written, F any man will ſue thee at the Law, and take away . 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak alſo, —Are they willing to deliver 
up their property always to the firſt invader? of theſe rights | 
they are ſometunes, and with reaſon, a little more tenacious.” 


Vot. Iv. NI u INDEX, 
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HIS Index is not intended to ſuperſede the 

uſe of the printed Heads of Lectures, which 
the Author imagines would be very ſerviceable in 
giving the Reader the true ſcope and purpole of 
each patt of the work; but only to enable him to 
find what the printed Heads would not readily 
point out. The figures are meant to correſpond 
to the running title, placed at the top of each page, 
and therefore they mark Book, Chapter, and Section. 
In ſome few places a fourth number marks S- 
ſection. And ſometimes when a Section is long, 
the page 15 mentioned. 

In the fourth Book each Article of the Church 
of England is conſidered as a Chapter. The In- 
troductious and Appendixes will be eaſily underſtood 
from the Heads of Lectures. 

If reference is made, in the Index, to more 
Sections than one in the ſame Chapter, they are 
{eparated only by commas. If to ſeveral in ſucce/- 
ion, only the firſt and laſt are mentioned, and a 
line is put between them: as in the running Title. 

Where the ſame ſubject occurs repeatedly, it is 
| ſometimes mentioned both in the Index and Heads 
of Lectures. 

Thus, 111-x111-1. means the third Book, the 
thirteenth Chapter, and the firſt Section. 


IV-xXVI-3. means the fourth Book, the ſixteenth 


Article, and the third Section. 


111-X-15-4. means the third Book, tenth Chap- 
ter, fifteenth Section, and fourth Sublection. 
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ITI-XV-I1, p. 192. means that Section 11. is lo 

Jong, that it is worth while to note the page. 
11-111-4, 5, 6. means the ſecond Book, third 

Chapter, and Sections fourth, fifth and ſixth. 


11-1V-1—6, means ſecond Book, fourth Chap- 
ter, and the firſt ſix Sections. 


I may here obſerve, that it ſeemed better to refer 
to texts of Scripture than to quote them; becauſe 
not quoting muſt make the work much ſhorter, 
and may engage the Readei's attention to the 
Context. Thele reaſons extend to other paſſages, 
which might have been quoted, beſides thoſe of 
Scripture. 

I beg permiſſion to mention, that whenever I 
have been induced to give any part of this work a 
ſecond reading, in what might be called one peruſal, 
I have ſcen its force and meaning more clearly than 
at firſt —A conſequence, probably, of its having 
been written merely as a preparation for ſpeaking. 
Which has alſo occaſioned a word to be uſed here 


and there, not thoroughly adopted into the Engliſh 
Language. 
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A |Allegorists. 1-xv1-7. 
: I-XVII-19. 
A BBE Paris. 1-xv1-10,14. IV-IV-5. 
Abgarus. 1-x11-5. and page 417. 
—XV11-6. IV-VI-g. 
| IV-XXxII-4. —V 11-9. 
Absolution. 1v-xv1-18. —IX-4. 
—XXV-4. Allix. 1-xv11-19. 
Accommodation. 1-xv11-19. 1. App. 21. 
Accursed. 111-1X-1. IV-1-2, 6, 16, 
IV-XVI11-8, —11-I. 
—XXX111-9. I-, 10, 11, 12. 
Acontius. IV-VII-4. —XXV1III-4. 


Acrimony in dispute. 
I-XII-I4. 
1111-14. 
III-X-I13-4. 
Adam. 1-xv1-8. 
Iv-1x introd. 16. 
—IX-1, 2, 4, 6, 14, 
13, 19, 21, 29. 


—-X-24, 37. 
Addison. I- XxVIII- Ig. 


11-IV-19. 
IV-XXX1-19. 
Adults. 1v-xxv11-14, (see 
Sponsors) 17. 
Agape. 1V-xxv111-5, 21. 
Agency, divine and human 
opposed. Iv-Ix introd. I. 
—X-41. 
—XV11-9,79,98. 
Agent. (see Minister.) 
IV-XXI1-I7. 
—XXV-4. 
—XXV1-4, 6. 
—XXX111-11. 
—XXXVI-IS, 19. 
Agriculture. 11-1v-4. 


IV-IX-44, 45 
Albigenses. 1v-x x111-g. 


Altar. 1v-xxx1-1, 2, 4, 5, 6. 
Ambrose. 1v-v1-1g. 
i —xXVIII-gg. 
America. 111-v-1, 4. 
IV-I11-2, 
—V1II1-12. 
—XXI11-7. 
—XXV-4. | 
—XXXVII-19. 
Anabaptists. 1v-v11-g. 
—IXx-12, 
—Xx-12. 
—X1-II. 
—XIII-5. 
—XV-4. 
—XV1-9. 
—XXV1-2. 
—XxXxVI1-1T. 
—XXXV11-0. 
Anatomist. 11-1v-7. 


Angels. 1. App. 8, 9, 18, 26. 


Alderman. 1v-xxxv1-1, 12. 


IV-XXV-4. 
Antilegomena. 1-x11-4. 
IV-vI-I4. 
Antinomians—see Crispe. 
IV-VI1-9. 
—Xv-6. 
— XV1-9. 
Apocrypha 
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W -xII-2. 
IV-VI-IO,11, 94. 
—XXXV-4. 
Apollonius. 1-x11-17. 
Apology. 1v-v111-8, 12. 
Aquinas. IV-xIII-4, 14 
—XVII-0, 71. 
—XX11-2, 
—XX1V-1I. 
Archontici. 1v-x xv-2. 


Argumentum ad Hominem. 


I-xV1I-19. 
1111-13, 14. 
IV-IX-Introd. 16. 

Aristides. I-xIv-4. 
Aristophanes. 11-1v-10. 
Aristotle. 11-111-15. 
Arminius, and followers. 
IV-X-I5. 
—XV1-8. 
—XV11-4, 11, 12, 
19, 20, 30 
Arthur, Prince. 1v-v11-5. 
Articles. 111-1-1, 5, 6. 
—v-1, &c.—also 
Chap. 1x, &c. 
LV- e entire. 
1v-xvVII-20, 29, 


* (see Lam- 
eth). 


IV- XVIII I, 7. 
—xIXII. 
Ascodrutz. 1v-xxv-2. 
—XXVI1-2S. 
—XXVI1I-2. 
Asseman. 1V-I1I-9, 
Assembly of Divines. 
IV-XVII-20, 23 
—xxXIIIꝭ-I2. 
—XXX111-6. 


Association. 11-111-6,8,10. 


I'V-X X-7. 


—XX11-4, 5,19. 


Iii 22. 
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Assurance. 1v-XVI-IO, 25, 
31, 37. 
Athanasian Creed. 
1111v 4. 
—1Xx-9. 
IV-I1-9. 
— 11-42. 
—}V-4. 
—V 111-8, &Cc. 
Review of Sermon 
on it, Iv-vIII-I2. 
end. 

Athanasius. 1v-1-10 end. 
—I-I7, p. 271. 
— 11-21. 
—V1IH-2, 8. 
—XVI-4. 
—XXV1-9, 6. 

IV=XXV-4. 

11-6. 

1. App. 4-10, 

I-v-1t. 

II- XI end. 

LV-I-1, 4, ©, 17. 

—lH-45. 

—IX-5, 7,9, 44- 

—X-b6, 20, 26. 

—X 111-2. 

—XIV-9. 

—XVI-5, IO, 30. 

—XVII-5, 28. 

—XV1I1I-2. 

—XXII-2, 45 LY) 

IS. 

—X XIV-I., 

—XXV-92. 

—XXVI1-1. 

—XxVII1-14 

—XX1X-2 

—XXX11I1-3, 

—XXXIV-5. 

—XXXVI-4, 16. 

—XXXVII-5, 
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Authority. III-XIV-12. 
Iv-XXXVI I. 
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Balguy, Mr. John. 
1v-xI-App. 9. 
Balguy, Dr. Thomas 
I-xIX-II, 14. 
II- v-I, 3. 
1II-Iv-g, 4, ©, 9. 
—V-2. 
—vV 1-6. 
—1Xx-6. 
—X-14. 
—X1-4, 6, II. 
—X111-S. 
—XIV-12, 19. 
—XV-4, 9. 
8 2, 3. 
11-42. 
—V11-0, 1g. 
—V111-1L. 
—1X-20, 32. 
-—x1-App. 9. 
—XI11-1, 4, 17, 22, 
24, 30. 
-—XV-29. 
—XV 11-20. 
—X1X-19. 
—XXx111-17, 22, 26. 
—XXV111-13, 20, 


Baptism. 1v-xxx111-9. 
—XXX1IV=2, 7. 
Baptist. 1v-v111-11, p. 110. 
—XV11-22. 
—XXV-9, 7. 
—XXV11-15, 30, 35 
—XXVI1I-12. 
—XXX1I-7. 
Baptistery. 1v-x xv 11-4. 
| Barbeyrac. 1v-x11-14. 
——X&IV-5. 
Barclay. 1-x1-6. 
see Quakers. 
1V-XXV11-29. 
—XXV1I11-20. 
—X X X-1O. 
—XXXIV-2. 
—X XXV1II-I9. 
Barnabas. 1v-x1-App. 1. 
Baxter. 111-1v-I. 
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IV-XXVI-I. 
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Commination. Iv-III-II, 
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IV-XXVIII-Z. 
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IV-vIII-4. 
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—XXV-4. 
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—XXX1I11-5. 
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Constantine. 1-xv111-15. 
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—XXXIV-7. 
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| —XXXV1-I, 

Consubstantiation. 

IV-XXVIII-IO. 
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—XVII-45:. 
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IV-XXIV-I. 
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IV-XXV I1I-IO. 
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—XXI-I, 2, 3, 4, 
10. 
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Iv-xxII-4. 
—XXV-2, 3. 
- XXX-I. 
—XXXk11-9, 4. 
—XXXx111-g. 
—XXXVII-2, I9.. 
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1v-Introd. 4. 
—XI1I-5. 
—XV11-16. 
—XxXxV111-II. 
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—XXX1-4. 
—XXXx11-12. 
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—XIII-5. 
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I-xII-I3. 
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—xXXXVI-I. 
Cyrus. IyV-XIIIꝭ-I7. 
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I5, 17. 


Deaconess. 1v-xxv- * 1 


—XXX11-19. 


Death. 1v-1x-14, 29. 
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IV-xXXI1-0. 
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111-IX-I. 


IV-XXXVII-2. 


Deformity. 


11-111-7. 


WM: I-xVI-8. (see de 
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Demoniacs. I-xIII-Io. 


1v-1x-Introd. ' 
16. 


— X XV-5. 


Diderot. IV-XIII-22. 


Digby, Lord. 111-x1v-10. 


Dionysius. 


Diptychs. 
Directory. 


—XV-0. 
ITI-X-9. 
IV-IV-5. 

—V 111-6. 

——X XXVII-2. 

- xXXXIII- 4. 
—XXV-9, 4, 6. 
—XXVII-I;. 
—XXV1II1-12. 
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Dissenter. 


IV-XXXII1-1, 7. 
—XXXVI-10. 
I1I-IV-4, 5. 
—X1V-2, 8, 15. 
—XxvV-06. 
IV-I-g, p. 224. 
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— 11-43. 
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Dissenter. 1v-xxv-92. 
—XxXVI-6. 
—XXVIII-I2, 
—XXXI-þ. 
—XXxXxIII-7. 

(see Puritans 
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Dissertation on the 17th 

Article, Oxf. 1772. 
III-IV-g. 
—IX-I. 

IV- Introd. 4. 
—XV11-7, 9, 16, 


Divorce. 


—XXXV11-2. 
Docetæ. 1-App. 19, 20, 24. 
1V-II-4, 15. 
—V1-29. 

—XxI1-App. 2. 
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Anglicanæ. 1v-Introd. 4. 
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IV-vIII-4. 
—XVI-2. 
—XXV-2. 
—xXxXVI-I. 
Dort, Synod of. IV-x-I13. 

—XVII-II, 
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Duelling. 1v-x111-22. 
—XXXV11-9. 


E. 
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Easter. 1v-XXXIV-5. 
Ebionites. 1v-11-5- 


Edwards, 
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—X11-25. 
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—XVI1-8. 
—XV11-22, 
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—XVI1-5, 14, 30, 
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—XIX-i2, 
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Enthusiasm. 111-xv-11, 
p. 181. 
1v-Introd. g. 
—X-19, 49. 
—xVvI-31, page 
470. 
—XV11-50. 
—XXV-2. 
—XXXVI-I7. 
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IV-III4. 
—XV 11-69. 
Epiphanius. 1v-1-1. 
—IV-I7. 
—Iv-APP: 
Episcopius. Iv-II- 42. 
—X-15. 
Erasmus. 1v-Introd. 4. 
—I-4. 
—1-App. 
—X-2. 
—XV1II-I6. 
—XVIII-5. 
Erastus. —xxx111-6. 
Evangelist. Iv-xXIII-24. 
Eucharist. —xxV111-4. 
Euchitæ. 1v-xxv-2. 
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IV-X-5O. 
—XV 11-92, 9g. 


Evil, referred to God. 
IV-XXV-1O, 

Excision. IV-xXXIII-2, 9. 
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LLI-XIV-I. 
IV-XXV-4. | 
—X X X 111, passim. 
Execrations. 1V-XXxx111-2, 
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IV-XXVII-4, 7. 
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Faith. 1v-x-29. 

—X1-2. and passim. 
—xI-17. 
—X11-12, 14, 25. 
—XV1-9. 
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lV-IX-19, 20. 
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—XV1I-IS. 
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—XXV-2, 
—XXVII1-11. 
—XXXIV-I7. 
—XXXVII-1O. 

Fanaticism.111-xv-11,p.181. 
IV-VvII-2. 
—XXx111-6. 
—XXVI-1. 

Fate. 1v-Iv-4- 
—1x-Introd. 8. 
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IV-IX-96, 
Five points. 1v-x-15, 26. 
—XV11-5, 19. 
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Docetæ.) 
Foote. 11-111-1. 
—1v-1. 
—V-IO, 
Forbes, passim. 
IV-I-4, p. 228. 
—X-5. 
—XXI1-PasSSIM ; 
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—XXV-2, 
—XXV1-2. 
Fox, John, 1v-Introd. 4. 
—V 11-2. 
—XXV-2. 
—XXV1III-26. 
—XXxX1II-6, 12. 
Fulke. 1v-xv1-9, 8, 10. 
3p —XxV11-9, 29. 
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—XXIV-I. 
—XXV-2, 7. 
—XXVIII-II, 
—XXIX-I. 
—XXX-4. 
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—xXXXII-17. 
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Fuller. 1v-Introd. 4. 
—V1I-9, 5. 
Fulness of time. 
I-XVI-7, p. 191. 


—X1Xx-18. 
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Fur predestinatus. Iv-xv-12. 
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Galileo. 11-v-11. 
Geneva. (see Switzerland). 
Genlis. 11-1v-1g. 
Gerizim. 1-v-4. 
Gibbon. 1v-1-1, 3, 4, 6, 
he 
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I-XVII-I8. 
I-xIX-I, 7, 9. 
III-XIV-I5. 
—XV-II. p. 183, 
195. 
IV-vV1-22, 26. 
—IX-9. 
—X-39. 
—XXXVII-2, 


Gift of God. 1v-xv1-90-5. 


—XV11-8g, 
P- 32. 
—XXX11-18, 
God, his Nature how con- 
ceived. 1-111-1, 3. 
IV-I-IO, p. 247. 
Golden Age. 1v-1x-20, 41. 
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Gordon, Lord George. 
I-XVII-I6. 
I1I-yI-6. 
Gospellers. 1v-x-12. 
—X11-1. 
Gotescalc. 1v-x-11. 
—XVII-7, 
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—XI-4. + 
—X11-8. 
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Gratian. IV-XXXI-2. 
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- XXVII-5Z. 
—-XXVIII-4. 
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—XXXIV-7. 
—XXXV1I-IS, 
Green, Bishop. 1v-x1-8. 
—XXV-2, 
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—XxXV-6. 
—XxXVIIIꝭ-I2. 
Grotius. I-XxVI-1g. 
—XV 11-9. 
IV-VI-9, 10, 19, 27. 
—VvV1I-14. 
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—XIV-5. 
—XVI-5. 
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—XXXVI-I. 
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Hales. Iv-xvI-4. 
—XXV-111. 


Hallifax, Bishop. 
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—XVI-IL. 
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I1I-1H-5. 
IV-vI-31, 92. 
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11-19. 
IV-XVI-S. 
—XV11-19, 80. 
—X1x-1. 
—XX111-19, 
—XXV-9, 8. 
—XXVII-I5. 
—XXXV-I. 
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—X-19, 49. 
—XVIII-g. 
—XXx1I1-2, 
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IV-VII-9. 
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IV-XVIII-IT. 
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Fell. 1v-tv-4. 
: —XX11-1. 
Helmstadt. 11-11-5. 
—V-10. 
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I-XIX-19. 
Iv-x-2. 
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—XXX1I11-g. 
—XXXY-4. 
—XXXVI-17, 
18, 19. 


INDEX. 


Homer. 11-11-14. 
N Id. - 
—XxVI11-2,25,79,8 5; 
Homilies. 111-v-g, 6. 
—1Ix-6. 
IV-Introd. 4. 
—IX-94. 
—X=-11, 99. 
—XI-17, 19, 21, 
29. 
—XI-App. 2. 
—X1I1-12, 20. 
—X1II1-5. 
—XIV-L. 
—XV-I5. 
—XV1-3, 8, 10, 
27. 
—XVII-92. 
—XXI-19. 
— XXIV-1, 2. 
—XXV-2, 4, 6, 8, 
9. 
—XxXxV11I-II, 20, 
24. 
—XXXI-4. 
—XXX11-19. 
—X XX V-PaSSIM. 
Honorius. IV-II-10. 
Hooper, 1v-Introd. 4. 
—XxV11-16, 62, 67, 
71. 
— xX I. 
—XXXIV-17. 
ILi-1X-I. 
[V-1X-9. 
—XV-21I. 
Horsley, Bishop. 
| I-X1-9. 
—XV 11-9. 
1vV-I1-L. 
—1-App. 


| 
| 
| —XXXV-4. 
| 


| 


Horace. 


— 


Hospitality. 1-x-10. 
<w-$I=7 


Huer. 
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Huet. 1-x11-1. 

' Iv-Iv-App. 
Hume. I-Iv-g, 4. 
—X111-8, 
x- and 
— XV 1-Pas$IM. 
—XxV111-11. 
—X1Xx-19. 
11-I-3. 
—IV-II, 
—V-10, 11. 
1111-4. 

—YV 1-6. 
—X1V-10. 
—XV-II. 
IV-I-17, p. 268. 
—V-5. 
—VY11-I4. 
—Xx-19. 
—XL11-5. 
—XV 11-2, 20. 
—XV111-5. 
Hurd, Bishop. 

I-xIII-Ig. 

—XVI-7. 

—X V 11-PASSIM. 


1v-Introd. 2, 3. 4- 


—Xx& X11-9, 20. 
H ypothesis. 11-111-4. 
IV-11-46. 
—X1-34. 
—XXV111-0. 


Hypsistarii. 1v-1-1g. 


1 


James. 1v-v1-2z. 
| —X I-27. 
Jansen. 111-x-;. 
IV- X17. 

 —XV1II1-2S. 
Iconoclastæ. 1v-xx11-4. 
Idol. 1v-xx11-1g, 18. 

Var. iv. 


— 


| 


Idolatry, its attractions. 
I-xXVI11-6, 21. 
IV- vII-14. 
Ignatius. 1v-xx111-2. 
—XXXVI1-g. 
Jerom. 1v-v1-10, 13. 
9 . 
—X111-2. 
—XV-9, 12. 
—XVI-9. 
—XX11-5. 
—XXxIV-I. 
—xxv-g. 
—xXxxxII- 4. 
Jews, modern. 
I-XVII-g, 16. 
IV-vII-13, 14. 
—XV11-95. 
— XY XI1-19, 
Jewel, Bishop. 1-x11-16. 
Iv-Latrod. 4. 
—XV11-I8, 
—XXX1I1-I2. 
—XXXV-I. 
Immersion. 1v-x x v11-4, 26. 
Impossibility. 1v-x-23. 
—XV-3, 4, 
| IS, 23. 
Imprecations. 
I'V-XXXI11-2, 4. 
Imputation. 1v-x1-15. 
—Xx1-APpP. 20. 
| Independents. | 
IV-XX111-6, 12. 
[ndifferent. 1v-xx-7. 
—XXX1V-I7. 
Indulgences. 1v-x1v-I. 
Infants. 1v-1x-97. 
—X v1I1-b. 
—X KV-9. 
—XXV1I-L1I, 18, 
27, 31. 
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Infinity. 1v-1-10, p. 246. 


—1-17. 
—11-2T. 
—V-IL. 
Injunctions. 111-1v-9. 
—VII-5. 
—Ix-I. 
1v-Introd. 5. 
Insanity. 1v-x-28, 44 
Inspiration. 1-x11-g. 
—XV1-9. 
IV-XI11-10. 
—XXIII-I5,17. 
Intention. 1v-xxv1-9, &c. 
—XXV11-6, 
Interest of Money. 
IV-VII-I14. 
Jortin. 1-xVI-7. 
I1-V-IO. 
IV-IX-8, 
——X-3» 39, 51 
—xXVII-21. 
—XX1-9. 
Josephus. 1-v1-1. 
—X1Iv-I1, 12. 
IV-VI-9, 12. 
Judgment, general. 
IV-XI-28, 
—X1I1-25. 
Julian. 1-x11-16. 
—XV1I1II-I5. 
Juliana. 1v-xxv111-10. 
Justification. 1v-x1-14, 21. 
—X1II-S. 
—XI11-7. 
—XVI1-S, 19. 
Justinian. 1v-xx1v-1. 


K 


Kennicott. 1-v 111-2. 


King, Lord. 1v-1-4, p. 236. | 


—111-9, 6. 
—IV-4. 


King, Lord. rv-1v-App. 
—Y111-1, 
—XV1-2, 4, 27. 
King, Archbishop. 
IV-IX-22. 
—XV11-24. 
King's College Chapel. 
 111-xV-10, 
Kneeling. 1v-xXx1-5. 
— * yworc, and Wis- 
dom, cpi. I-xI-3, 7. 
—App. 20, 
1 
Knox, John. 1v-xv11229. 
—xxIII-4. 


L 


Labour. 1v-1x-14, 44- 
Lactantius. 1-x1x-5. 
IV-I-4. 
—X XXVII-5. 
Lambeth Articles. 
IV-XVI-8S, IO, 31. 
—XV11-18, 24, 29. 
Lancaster. 1-xv11-6. 
Language, popular. 
I-x-2, &c. 
IV-I-I7. 
—1x-Introd. g. 
—1Xx-34. 
—X-39, 41, 42,48. 
 —xX11-1g, 29. 
—X VI-$O, p. 469. 
—XVII-77. 
Lardner. passim. 
I-XII-4, 9. 
—XVI-9, 7. 
—XV111-I2, 14. 
III-XV-6. 
IV-II-6, 22. 
—vI-12, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 26. 
—V11-II. 


is Lardner. 
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Lardner. passim. | 
IV-XVI-2. 
—xXVII-2, 25, 
—XXXI-5. 
—xXXII-2. 

D xxXxXIv-24, 27. 
—XXXV1-2. 
Iv-Introd. 4. 
—xXxVII-16, 67, 80. 
—X X111-106. 
—xXxXVIII-II. 
—XXXV-I. 
Latitudinarian. 1v-x1-12. 
Laud? Archbishop. 

IV-XVII-20, 24. 
—X1Xx-8, 
—XXx-1, 
—XXV1I1-18. 

Law, Edmund, Bishop. 

I-XIX-I18, 

ITI-1I-5. 

— V 1-6. 
—X111-S, 

Iv-Introd. 2, 3. 
Law, William. 1v-xv1-10. 
Leclerc. 1v-x-39. 
Lectures, things incidental 

to them. 1-xv111-12. 
I1I-V-2. 
IV-XVI-4. 
—XVII-IOO. 
——XIx-1. 
—XXII-I5. 
—XXV-12. 
—XXX1, end. 
—XXX111, end. 
—XXXV-I. 
Legends. 1v-v1-2. 
＋ I-XII-4. 


— x V-1, ©. 
x. "0 ci 


Latimer. 


—XVIII-27. 
—XIX-IZ, 19. 
11-1111. 


—XVI-IO, 11, 16. N 
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Leporius, 1v-xv-9, 7. 


IV-V 113. 


| 


Liturgy. 


Leslie. 1v-xxv1-6. 
—XXV11-8, 29. 
—XXXVI1-20. 
Liberty, or Freedom. 


I11-Iv-6. 
—VI-5. 
—X11-1. 
IV-VII-g. 
—1x-Introd. 3. 
—I X-5. 


X-, 19, 22, 42, 


46, 49. 


—_—_ ' 


—XV11-1, 86, gi. 
Limborch. 1v-xv11-11. 


—XXV-7. 

—XXV 11-95. 

—XXXV11-18. 
IV-X-99. 
—X X-2, 

—XXIV-I—;. 

—XXV-7. 
—XXX1IV=2. 
—XXXVI-7, 8. 


Locke. 1-x11-1g, end. 


OO 


—XV-I5. 
—XVII-I9, 
11-11-13. 
—IV-5. 
I11-I11-6. 
—KX11-,, 6. 
IV-I-17, p. 268. 
—V11-4, end. 
—VvV11-12, end. 
—1x-Introd, 7. 
—1IX-40. 
—X-20. 
—Xx1-APP. 9, 25. 
—XV1-9I. 

—XV 11-81, 92. 
—XXIV-g. 
—XXV1I1-27. 
—XXXI-19. 
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Locke. Iv-xxxII-17. M 

- Logos. I-App. 25. 
1II-IV-g. Macedonius. 1v-v-2. 
IV-I-b, p. 240. —VIII-5- 
—T11-1, 15. Macknight. 1-x111-11. 
—II1-I. IV-XVI-4, and 
—V1-IO, elsewhere. 


* * 1111L-2. 
Lord's Supper. 1-x1-7. 


—XXV-2. 
—xXXVIII- 
11. 
De Luc. 1-xv1-8- subs. 5. 
Lucian. 1-x11-16. 
—XV1-9. 
II-IV-10, 19. 
IV-XX XVI11-S. 
I-Iv, end. 
IV-IX-28, 
—Xx-Z» 97. 
—XI-15. 
—Xx1I-APP. 7, 9, 
16, 20. 
—X111-2, 22, 27. 
Luther, and followers 
I-x11-7. 
Iv-I-APpPs 
—V 1-20. 
VII-, 4, 7, 14. 
—1Xx-12. 
* —X-16. 
—X 1-6. 
—XIII-,Z. 
—XV-g. 
—XV1II-12, 
—X X111-6. 
—XXVII-7. 
—XXV1I11-IO. 
—XX1IX-1, 
XXX. 
—XXXI-4. 
—XXXV11-2, 6. 
—XXXIX-2, 4. 


Ludlam. 


Maclaurin, John. 1y-v11-g. 
Magistrate. 111-xIv, accord- 
ing to Heads of Lectures. 
IV-XX-1I, 
—XXXIV-15, I7. 
—X XXVI-14, 16. 
—X X X V II-PasSSIM, 
art. Sect. 3, 15. 
14466 I-xXVII-19. 
Iv-vI-g, end. 
—IX-4. 
—x-g. 
—XV1I-g. 
I-XI1I-7. 
App. 3, 4. 
LV-I-4, 10. 
—11-4. 
—IV-4. 
—IX-h, 7. 
—X-20. 
—XX11-2. 
—XXX-2. 
—XXX11-2. 
—XXXV 11-5. 
Marcellinus. —xv-9. 
Marmontel. —xv11-8z. 
Marriage. 1v-xx111-12. 
—X XV-b6, 9. | 
—XXX11. accord- 
ing to Heads 
of Lectures. 
—XXX111-g. 
Marsh. 1-xv1-8. | 
—App. 26. 
iv-I-App. end. 


Mass. 1v-x x1v-2. 


Manicheans. 


including Missa. 
Mass. 
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Mass. 1v-xxv111-2. 
xxx according to 
Heads of Lect. 
Mathematics. 11-1-4. 
Matthew. 1-v 1-1. 
—X111-9, 
Maty. 1v-v-4: 
Maxims of the Saints. 
I11-XV-11, p. 187, 
&c. | 
(see Fenelon.) 
Mede. 1-xv11-15. 
IV-VI-92. 
Melan&hon. 1v-Introd. 4. 
—Xx-16. | 
—XV1-I5. 
—XV11-9, 16, 
99. 
—XXVIII-IO, 
92. 
—xXXXIV-17. 
Memories. 1v-x X11-5. 
Merit. 1v-1x-Introd. 8. 
_ —xX1-16. 
—X1V-4. 
Messaliani. 1v-xxv-2. 
—XXV1-2. 
Metaphor. 1-xv11-6, 18. 
IV-v-6. 
—1x-[ntrod. 6. 
—XxI-App. 27. 
—XXxVIII-6, 19, 
20, 26, 31. 
— XXXI-2, 4. 
Metropolitan. 1v-x x1-10. 
Methodism. 1-xv111-27. 
ITI-VIH-4. 
—XV- IO, Page 


—x I-10. 
—x1-AppP. 9. 
—xII-g, 8. 
—xVI-10, 31. 


Methodism. 1v-xv11-21. 
—XXx111-6, 8, 
26. 
Michaelis. 1-App. 26. and 
often elsewhere. 
II- IV-. 
Iv-I-App. 
—Xx1-App. 9. 
(see Marsh.) 
Middleton. 1-1x-8. 
—X11-9, 16. 
——XIII-TI0, 
—xxII-passim, 
and Sect. 6. 
—xXXVIII-28. 
—XX1IX-1, 
—XXX-1, 8. 
Mill. 1-v111-2. 
Millenanans. I-xI-2. 
III IX-7. 
IV-IV-5, 12. 
Milton. 1v-xv11-2, 100. 
—XV111-6. 
Ministers, religious. 
111-1-6. 
| —v-b. 
—IXx-12. 
IV-XXIII-I, 13, 16. 
—XXV-4. 
—XXVI1-1, 2, 6. 
—XXV11-8. (see 
Priests.) 
—XXXV-2, 
| —XXXVI1-1, 8. 
Miracles. 1-x 111-10. 
XV. and xv1. 
according to 
Heads of Lect. 
—XV1III-25. 
IV-XXIII-5, 17. 
Misna, or Talmud. 
1-V-g. 
—V1T11-9. 


2 


-—TI-IV=5. | 
Misna. 
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Misna, or Talmud. 

: IV-VI-g. 
—XXVII-2. 
—XXXIV-4, 24. 

Moderation. 1v-xxxv-1. 
(see Puller ) 
Monk. 1-App. 5—9. 
IlVV-xxxII- I. 
Monophysites. 1v-11-9. 
Montague, Bishop. 
IV-XVI-22. 
Montanus. 1v-v-2. 
—XVI-2, 
—XX11-2. 
—XXVI1I-I4. 
Montesquieu. 111-v1-3. 
—XV-11-2, 
IV-IX-28. 
—XXXIV-7. 
Montfaucon. 1-v1-7. 
Morality. 1-x11-1. 
—XV11-I8. 
—XIX-g, 4. 
11-Iv-4. 
1111-4. 
—1X-IO, 
—xI-II. 
—xv-4. 
Iv-Introd. 3. 
—VI-5, 19, end. 
—VII-7, 13, 14. 
—X11-29. 
—X1IV-4. 
—XVI-I5, 30. 
—XxV11-1, 79. 
—XIX-4, 7. 
—XXI-I5. 
—X X 11-20. 
—XXV-6, 10. 
—XXV11-2, 11. 
—XXxXxlI-I, I4. 
—XXXV]-I. 
—XXXVII-18, 19. 
—XXXIXx-6, 


INDEX, 


Moravians. 11t-xv-11, page 
188, &c. 
—XV-12. 
Iv-I1- 6, end. 
—V11-1g. 
—Xx1-APpP. 9. 
—Xxv-b6. 
—XXIV-I. 
—XXXxVII-10. 
Mosheim. 1-x11-15. 
N 
Iv-subs. 12. 
1111-10. 
io. 
IV-xIV-I. 
—XV 1-4. passim. 
—XXXVI-b. 
—XXXVII-b. 
Musgrave. —xv11-2. 
Music. 111-xv-10. 
IV-XX-I. 
Mysteries. 1V-xXV-2,10, It. 
Mysticism. III-XV-II, p. 187. 
IV- vI-g. 
—V11-g. 
—XV-5. 
—XxV1-9. 
—XXx111-0, 15. 
—XXVII1-II. 


N 


Names, their effects. 
IV-XVIII-IL. 
Nares. 1-x11-16. 
Nature. 1v-1x-Introd. 8, g. 
—1IX-IS, 26, 30. 
Neal. (see Puritans.) 
111-Iv-6. 
—XIV-I5. 
IV-XVI-S. 
—xXVII-I8. 
—XXV-9. 


—XXVII-IZ. 


Neal. 
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Neal. (see Puritans.) | Nicholls. 1v-x-4. 
IV-XXXVI-5. —x1-App. 2, 6. 
Necker. 1v-xx1v-1. —XI11-2. 
Necessary Doctrine.  ==XXXVIT-Y, 3, 7. 
passim. 1v-Introd. 4. Norris. 1v-LIntrod, 1. ; 
—V-4. | —XXV11-29. 4 
—VY111-4- Not at home. 111-11-4. 6 
—1IX-2, | —VI1I1-I, 14 
—Xx-11. | Novatians. 1v-I-4, p. 227. i 
—X1-8. —XV1-2, 37. U 
—X11-6, 25. Numenius. 1v-1-g. 5 
—XIII-5. 14 
—X1V-I. | O 3 


— * 13, 8, IO, I4. 4 
—XV11-16, 80. | Oaths. 1v-xxxv11-9, 5, 6, 4 
—XX 11-4. & c. 1 


ä 
—XXV-2, 4, 7. —XXXIX passim. 14 
—XXV1-2. | Ogden, Iv-vIILII. * 
—xXXVIII- II. —1x-36. 9 
—XXX-6., | —xXxI-App. 9, 27. 
—XXXI-4. | —XX11-20. 

—XXxXV11-2. —XXXIX-2, 5, 6. 


Necessity. (see Liberty.) | Offering. 1v-x1-App. 14. 
"ST 3. | Old Maids, Essay on. 


—X-19, 49. IV-Ix-30. 
—XVII-5. Omissions, in each System. 
Necessity, cases of. I-XVII-I. 
IV-XX111-9, 20, IV-11-I. 
29. Onkelos. 1-v1-7. 
—XXV-9. —IX-9. 
—XXV11-6, 10, | Opinions, seeming incon- 
14, 15. sistent, to be retained till 
—XXXV-I, 2. reconciled. 1v-xv1-5. 
Nestorius. 1v-1-18. —XVI1I-5, 91. 
—11-8, 9. Oracles. 1-xv11-12. 
—X X 1-16. Ordinances, ordinary built 
Newton, Sir Isaac. upon extraordinary. 
I-VI-I. IV-XXIII-25. 
—XVII-15. —XXV-3, 10, end. 
II-IV-5. —XXXVI-I8, 19. 
III-IV-7. Ordination. 1v-xx111-4, 6, 
Iv-I-App. | $I, 82. 
—XXX1-19. —XXV-h, 9. 
Nicholls. 1v-Introd. 6. —XxXV1-6. 


Ordination. 
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Ordination. 1v-xxx1v-7. | 


according to Heads of| 


Lectures; particularly 
Sekt. 2, 5 
Origen. 1-v111-6, p. 30. 
—XxII-17. 
—XVI-7. 
—XIX-5. 
—App. 1. 
II-IV-1O. 
11-4. 
—1Vv-4, 17, and 
Appendix. 
—V-2, 


—VI1-21, 29, 23,28. 


—XVI-4. 
—xXXII-2. 
—XXIII-g. 
—XX1V-1, 2. 
—XXVI1-14. 

Ormerod. 1-x11-g. 

Lv-111-6, 8. 
—V-5. 
Orobio. 1-v111-1. 


| 


INDEX. 


Parkliurst. Iv-xI-App. 12. 
—xIII-17. 
—XxV1I1-2, 89. 
—XXVIII-24. 

and elsewhere. 

Parturition. 1v-1x-44. 

Pascal. 11-111-1. 

—V-10. 

Patronage. 1v-xx111-16. 
—XXXII1-I7. 
—XXXVI-5, 19. 

Paulus Jovius. 1v-xv111-;. 

Pax. 1v-xxv-g 


Pearson, John, Bishop. 
| | 


I- vI- g, G. 
—VII11-9. 
—XVII-I5. 
IV-I-4, p. 298. 
—T-12,-17, 18. 
— 11-4, 8, 28. 

—111-6. 

—=V 11-10. 

—x1-App. 22. 


— La”. 


| Pearson, Edward. 
Overal, Bishop. 1v-xv-12. i 


I'V-VII-12. 


—XV1-8,22, Pedantry. 1-1-5. 


—XV1I-5. 


P 


Painting. 111-xv-10. 
IV-XX-I. 
—XXVI1I-27. 

Paley. 1v-x111-1, 2. 

—XXVII-14. 

Paphnutius. 1v-xx «11-9. 

—XXXV1-4. 

Paraclete. 1v-v-I. . 

Parkhurst. 1-xv-16. 

—A pp. 24. 
II-IV-I5. 
IV -I-2. 
—111-6. 

— X-2, 30. 


IV-XXIV-5. 
and followers. 
LV=VIII-9, II, p. 
110. 
—1x-6, 7. 
—X-5. 
—xXIII-g. 
| —XV-9, 18. 
— XV1-0. 
—XV1I-5, 89. 
—XVIII-g. 
— XXXVII-5. 
PerfeQtion 1v-x1-1. 
—XV-5. 
—XV 1-9. 
—XVI1-gI. 


Pelagius, 


—XXXV11-3, 
Perfection. 


INDEX, 


Perfection. vi-xxxv 111-6. 
Perseverance, 111-1v-T1. 
IV-X-I5. 
—XVI-5, 8,9, 
22, 29, 30, 


Peter Lombard. ant 


Iv-v-I. 
—Xx-26. 
—X 11-4. 
—XV11-29. 
—XXx11-19, 
—XXV-2, 4. 
Pews. 111-1v-2. 
Pharaoh. 1-x-9. 
1v-Ix-Introd. 16. 
x:. 
—x-0, p. 254. 
—XV11-29, 95. 
Pharisees. 1v-1v-App. 
age 415. 
Philo, yo, ho 
Iv-I-1, 2, 9. 
Philosophers, opposed to 
People. 11-1v-passim. 
I1I-XV-5. 
IV-VI-5. 
—XIX, end. 
—XX-5. 
_—XXX1II1-I4. 
Philostratus. 1-x11-17. 
—X111-19. 
Pilate. 1-x111-11. 
Pindar. 1v-x-2. 
Pious frauds. 1-v 111-9. 
—X11-I5. 
—XV-I. 
Plaifere. 1v-x-5, 15, 19. 
—XxVI11-71, 73. 
Platonists. 1-x11-15. 
—App. 12. 
Iv-1-1, 3. 


—IXx-3, 5 


Vor. iv. 
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Pleasure, in studying reli- 
gion. 1-1-9. : 
Pliny. 1-x11-16, 17, 
 —XVI1-II. 
—XV11I-13, 19. 
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ERRAT A. 


Page 
3. 1. 32. for © this writer of ” 
r. the writer on. 


8. 1. 13. for Simplicus, r. Sin- 


7 Icius, 

13. J. 4. for conſent, r. coun/el. 

14. I. 3 from bottom, dele 26. 

18, 1. 23. r. Rom. viii. 13, 

20. I. 26. for Liv, r. Lx iv. 

21. I. 12. r. quandam, 

26. 1. 29. r. . 

27.1. 7. for taken, r. crucified, 

35.1. 20. before aui inſert We. 

37. J. 18. fora ſuch, r. ſuch a. 

39. I. 20. for knowledge, r. fore- 
knowledge. 

51. I. 11. for i, r. that it had 
nor. 

59. I. 14. for object, r. objeFs. 

96. running title, for xx, r. xxi. 

113. JI. 13. r. to have. 

136. 1. 27. dele ie. 

138. 1. 13. for degree, r. de- 
grees. 

146. 1. 4. for indirect, r. direct. 

181. J. 5 from bottom, r. Scla- 
vonians. 

199. 1. 5. for divided, r. deviſed, 


213.1. 10. r. Ax. 


Page 

227. loweſt line, for x1, r. 11. 

243. I. 21. r. ach. 

280. I. 28. r. yield. 

286. 1. 17. r. the Romiſh 
Church, 

305. running title, r. Sect. 
xxviI. 

317, I. 14. for ſort, r. ſorts. 

322.1. 20 & 21. r. ſuppoſition. 

327. I. 15. r. Liege, 

345. I. 15. r. the Bread. 

358. 1. 26. r. and we alſo uſe. 

I. 33. r. Corollary. 

363. I. 30. r. effects. 

373. I. 23. dele and. 

422. 1. 9. r. information on. 

432. 1. 13. for him and his, r. 
them and their, 

433+ 1. 32. for It, r. Their ex- 
cluſion. 

446. 1. 32. for privately, r. 
purpoſely. = 

458. 1. 4. for Papiſt, r. Papi/ts. 

465.1. 6 from bottom, for zhoje 
times, r. the/e times. 

497-1. 27. dele a. 

$23. I. 19. r. Zacchæus. 

532. I. 3. for a, r. the. 


Some names and words are ſpelt differently in different places, 
according to the authors from which they were taken, or the 


cuſtoms of different writers. 
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